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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The purpose of the writer of the pages herewith presented has been to offer, in 
popular form, the truth touching the Philippine Islands. I made the journey from 
New York to Manila, to have the benefit of personal observations in preparing a 
history for the people. Detention at Honolulu shortened my stay in Manila, but 
there was much in studies at the former place that was a help at the latter. The 
original programme was for me to accompany General Merritt, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Philippine Expedition, but illness prevented its full realization, and when I 
arrived in Manila Bay the city had already been "occupied and possessed" by the 
American army; and the declaration of peace between the United States and Spain 
was made, the terms fully agreed upon with the exception of the settlement of 
the affairs of the Philippines. While thus prevented from witnessing stirring mili- 
tary movements other than those attending the transfer of our troops across the 
Pacific Ocean, an event in itself of the profoundest significance, the reference of 
the determination of the fate of the Philippine Islands to the Paris Conference, and 
thereby to the public opinion of our country, in extraordinary measure increased 
the general sensibility as to the situation of the southern Oriental seas affecting our- 
selves, and enhanced the value of the testimony taken on the spot of observers of 
experience, with the training of journalism in distinguishing the relative pertinence 
and potency of facts noted. Work for more than forty years, in the discussion 
from day to day of current histor}', has qualified me for the efficient exercise of my 
faculties in the labor undertaken. It has been my undertaking to state that which 
appeared to me, so that the reader may find pictures of the scenes that tell the 
Story that concerns the country, that the public may with enlightenment solve 
the naval, military, political, commercial and religious problems we are called upon 
by the peremptory pressure of the conditions local, and international, to solve im- 
mediately. This we have to do, facing the highest obligation? of citizenship in the 
great American Republic, and conscious of the incomparably influential character of 
the principles that shall prevail through the far-reaching sweep of the policies that 
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14 AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

will be evolved. I have had such advantages in the assurance of the authenticity of 
the information set forth in the cliaptcrs following, that I may be permitted to name 
those it was my good fortune to consult with instructive results; and in making the 
acknowledgments due. I may be privileged to support the claim of diligence and 
success in the investigations made, and that I am warranted in the issue of this 
Story of the Philippines by the assiduous improvement of an uncommon opportunity 
to fit myself to serve the country. 

Indebtedness for kind consideration in this work is gratefully acknowledged to 
Major-General Merritt, commanding the Philippine Expedition; Major-General Otis, 
who succeeds to the duties of mihtary and civil administration in the conquered 
capital of the islands; Admiral George Dewey, who improved, with statesmanship, 
his unparalleled victory in the first week of the war with Spain, and raised the 
immense questions before us; General F. V. Greene, the historian of the Russo- 
Turkish war, called by the President to Washington, and for whose contri- 
butions to the public intelligence he receives the hearty approval and confi- 
dence of the people; Major Bell, the vigilant and elFicicnt head of the Bureau of 
Information at the headquarters of the American occupation in the Philippines; 
General Aguinaldo, the leader of the insurgents of his race in Luzon, and Ilis Grace 
the Archbishop of Manila, who gave me a message for the United States, expressing 
his appreciation of the excellence of the behavior of the American army in the 
enforcement of order,giving peace of mind to the residents in the distracted city of :all 
persuasions and conditions, and of the service that was done civilization in the 
prevention, by our arms, of threatened barbarities that had caused sore apprehen- 
sion; and, I may add, the Commissioner of the Organized People of the Philippines, 
dispatched to Washington accompanying General Greene; and of the citizens of 
Manila of high character, and conductors of business enterprises with plants in the 
community whose destiny is in the hands of strangers. 

These gentlemen I may not name, for there are uncertainties that demand of 
them and command me to respect the prudence of their inconspicuity. This volume 
seems to me to be justified, and I have no further claim to offer that it is meri- 
torious than that it is faithful to facts and true to the country in advocacy of the 
continued expansion of the Repubhc, whose field is the world. 
Steamship China, Pacific Ocean, September 20, 1898. 



THE ORIGIN OF THIS STORY OF THE 

PHILIPPINES. 



The letter following is the full expression by the author of this volume of his 
purposes and principles in making the journey to the East Indies. 

GOING TO THE PHILIPPINES. 

Washington City, D. C, July 18. 
With the authorization of the Military Authorities, I shall go to the Philippine 
Islands with General Merritt, the ^lilitary Governor, and propose to make the 
W^merican people better acquainted with that remarkable and most important and 
interesting country. The presence of an American army in the Philippines is an 
event that will change broad and mighty currents in the world's history. It has 
far more significance than anything transpiring in the process of the conquest of 
the West India possessions of Si)ain, for the only question there, ever since the 
Continental colonies of the Spanish crown won their independence, has been the 
extent of the sacrifices the Spaniards, in their haughty and vindictive pride, would 
make in fighting for a lost Empire and an impossible cause with an .irresistible 
adversary. That the time was approaching when, with the irretrievable steps of the 
growth of a living Nation of free people, we would reach the point where it should be 
our duty to accept the responsibility of the dominant American power, and accomplish 
manifest Destiny by adding Cuba and Porto Rico to our dominion, has for half a cen- ' 
turybeen the familiar understandingof American citizens. Spain,byherabhoiTent>ys- 
tem, personified in Weylcr, and illustrated in the murderous blowing up of the Elaine 
with a mine, has forced this duty ui)on us; and though we made war unprepared, the 
good work is going on, and the finish of the fight will be the relegation of Spain, 
whose colonial governments have been, without exception, disgraceful and disastrous 
to herself, and curses to the colonists, to her own peninsula. This will be for her own 
good, as well as the redemption of mankind from her unwholesome foreign influ- 
ences, typified as they are in the beautiful city of Havana, which has become the 
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16 THE ORIGIN OF THIS STORY. 

center of political plagues and pestilential fevers, H'hose contagion has at frequent 
intervals reached our own shores. 

In the Philippine Islands the situation is for us absolutely novel. It cannot 
be said to be out of the scope of reasonable American exj)ansion and is in the 
rigiii line of enlarging the area of enlightenment and stimulating the progress of 
civilization. The unexpected has happened, but it is not illogical. It must have been 
written long ago on the scroll of the boundless blue and the stars. The incident 
of war was the "rush" order of the Trcsident of the United States to Admiral Dewey 
to destroy the Si)anish fleet at Manila, for the protection of our commerce. The deed 
was done with a flash of lightning, and lo! we hold the golden key of a splendid 
Asiatic ar('hi|)elago of a thousand beautiful and richly endowed islands in our grip. 
This is the most brilliant and startling achievement in the annals of navies. Never 
before had the sweep of sea power, ordered through the wires that make the wori is 
continents, oceans and islands one huge whispering gallery, such striking exemj>lili- 
caiion. There was nlorv and fame in it, and immeasurable material for the making 
of history. We may paraphrase Dr. Johnson's celebrated advertisement of the 
widow's brewery by saying: Admiral Dewey's victory was not men^ly the capture of 
a harbor commanding a great city, one of the superb places of the earth, and the 
security of a base of operations to wait for reinforcements commensurate with the 
resources of the United States of America — the victorious hero fixed his iron hand 
upon a wonderfid opportunity it was the privilege of our (Jovernment to secure at 
large, according to the rights of a victoriotis Nation for the people thereof — a chance 
for the youth of America, like that of the youth of Great Britain, to realize upon the 
magnificence of India; and this is as Dr. Johnson said of the vats and barrels of the 
Thrale estate — "the potentiality of wealth beyond ili(» drtams (»f avarice.'- It is a 
new departure, but not a matter for the panic or apprehension (jf conservatism, that 
the Stars and Stripes float as the symbol of sovereignty over a group of islands in 
the waters of Asia, that are equal to all the West Indies. If we are strangers iIum'c 
now we shall not be so long. We have a front on the IMcifie Ocean, of three great 
States — Washington, equal to England; Oregon, whose graiulcur rolls in the sound of 
her famous name, and incomparable California, whose title will be the synonym of 
golden good times forever. The Philippines are southwest from our western front 
doors. They have been the islands of our sunsets in the winter. Now they look to us 
for the rosy dawn out of which will come the clear brightness of the white light of 
mornings and the fullness of the ripening noons, all the year around. W^ith our 
bulk of the North American continent bulging into both the great oceans, it was 
foreordained since the beginning when God created the earth, that we, the possessors 
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of this imperial American zone, should be a great Asiatic Power. We have it now 
in evidence, written in islands among the most gorgeous of those that shine in the 
Southern seas — islands that are east from the Atlantic and west from the Pacific 
shores of the One Great Republic — that we may personify hereafter, sitting at the 
head of the table when the empires of the earth consult themselves as to the courses 
of empire. Our Course of Empire is both cast and west. 

The contact of American and Asiatic civilization in the Philippines, with the 
American army there, superseding the Spaniards, will be memorable as one of the 
matters of chief moment in the closing days of the nineteenth century, and remem- 
bered to date from for a thousand years. ' It is my purpose to write of this current 
history while it is a fresh, sparkling stream, and attempt something more than the 
recitation of the news of the day, as it is condensed and restrained 
in telegrams; to give it according to the extent of my ability and the 
advantages of my opportunity, the local coloring, the character iiitic scenery; the 
pen pictures of the people and their pursuits; sketches of the men who arc doers of 
deeds that make history; studies of the ways and means of the islanders; essays to 
indicate the features of the.picturesque of the strange mixture of races; the revolu- 
tionary evolutions of politics; the forces that pertain to the mingling of the religions 
of the Occident and the Orient, in a chemistry untried through the recorded ages. 
It is a tremendous canvas upon which I am to labor, and I know full well how inade- 
quate the production must be, and beg that this index may not be remembered 
against me. It is meant in all modesty, and I promise only that there will be put 
into the task the expertness of experience and the endeavor of industry. 

MURAT HALSTEAD. 
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HE HEltO OF JIAXIL 



CHAPTER I. 

ADMIRAL DEWEY ON HIS FLAGSHIP. 

A Stormy Day on Manila Bay — Call on Admiral Dewey — The Man in White — He 
Sticks to His Ship — How He Surprised Spaniards — Every Man Did His Duty 
on May-Day — How Dewey Looks and Talks — What He Said About War 
with Germany in Five Minutes — Feeds His Men on "Delicious" Fresh Meat 
from Australia — Photography Unjust to Him. 

Steaming across Manila Bay from Cavite to the city on an energetic ferry-boat, 
scanning the wrecks of the Spanish fleet still visible where the fated ships went 
down, one of them bearing on a strip of canvas the legible words "Remember the 
^Main^/ " the talk being of Dewey's great May-day, we were passing the famous 
flag-ship of the squadron that was ordered to destroy another squadron, and did it, 
incidentally gathering in hand the keys of an empire in the Indies for America, 
because the American victor was an extraordinary man, who saw the immensity of 
the opportunity and improved it to the utmost, some one said: "There is the 
Admiral now, on the quarter-deck under the awning — the man in white, sitting 
alone!" The American Consul at Manila was aboard the ferry-boat, and said to the 
captain he would like to speak to the Admiral. The course was changed a point, and 
then a pause, when the Consul called, "Admiral!" And the man in white stepped to 
the rail and responded pleasantly to the greeting — the Consul saying: 

"Shall we not see you ashore now?" 

"No," said the man in white, in a clear voice; "I shall not go ashore unless I 
have to." 

Some one said: "This would be a good chance to go. Come with us." 

The man in white shook his head, and the ferryman ordered full speed, the 
passengers all looking steadily at the white figure until it became a speck, and the 
fresh arrivals were shown the objects of the greatest interest, until the wrecks of the 
Oriental fleet of the Spaniards were no longer visible, and there was only the white 
walls to see of Cavite's arsenal and the houses of the navy-yard, and the more stately 
structures of Manila loomed behind the lighthouse at the mouth of the Pasig, when 
the eyes of the curious were drawn to the mossback fort that decorates as an antiquity 
the most conspicuous angle of rhe walls of "the walled city." 

There was a shade of significance in the few words of the Admiral that he would 
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not go ashore until he must. He has from the first been persistent in staying at 
Manila. There has been nothing that could induce him to abandon in person the 
prize won May 1st. His order from the President was to destroy the Spanish fleet. 
It was given on the first day of the legal existence of the war, counting the day 
gained, in crossing the Pacific Ocean from the United States to the Philippines, 
when the 180th degree of longitude west from Greenwich is reached and reckoned. 
It was thus the President held back when the war was on: and the next dav 
after Dewey got the order at Hongkong he was on the way. Tlie Spaniards at 
Manila could not have been more astonished at Dewey's way of doing, if they had 
all been struck by lightning under a clear sky. They had no occasion to be'^surprised," 
having the cable in daily communication with Madrid, and, more than that, a Manila 
paper of the last day of April contained an item of real news — the biggest news item 
ever published in that town! It was from a point on the western const of the island 
of Luzon, and the substance of it that four vessels that seemed to be men-of-war, 
had been sighted going south, and supposed to be the American fleet. 

What did the Spaniards suppose the American fleet they knew well had left 
Hongkong was going south for? If Admiral Dewey had been a commonplace man 
he would have paused and held a council of war nigh the huge rock Corregidor at the 
mouth of Manila Bay. There is a channel on cither side of that island, and both 
w^ere reputed to be guarded by torpedoes. The Spaniards had an enormous -stock of 
munitions of war — modern German guns enough to have riddled the fleet of Ameri- 
can cruisers — and why did they not have torpedoes? They had the Mauser rifle, 
which has wonderful range, and ten millions of smokeless powder cartridges. Marks- 
men could sweep the decks of a ship with ^lausers at the distance of a mile, and 
with the smokeless cartridges it would have been mere conjecture where the sharp- 
shooters were located. There are rows of armor-piercing steel projectiles from 
Germany still standing around rusting in the Spanish batteries, and they never did 
any more than they are doing. It is said — and there is every probability of the truth 
of the story — that some of these bolts would not fit any gun the Spaniards had 
mounted. The Admiral paid no attention to the big rock and the alleged torpedoes, 
but steamed up the bay 'near the city where the Spaniards were sleeping. He was 
hunting the fleet he was ordered to remove, and found it very early in the morning. 
Still the thunder of his guns seems to thrill and electrify the air over the bay, and 
shake the city; and the echoes to ring around the world, there is no question — not 
80 much because the Americans won a naval victory without a parallel, as that Dewey 
improved the occasion, showing that he put brains into his business. They 
say — that is, some people seem to want to say it and so do — that Dewey is a 
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strange sort of man; as was said of Wolfe and Nelson, who died when they 
w^on immortality. Dewey lives and is covered with glory. It has been 
held that there were not enough Americans hurt in the Manila fight to 
make the victory truly great. But the same objection applies to the destruction of 
Cervera's fleet when he ran away from Santiago. General Jackson's battle at New 
Orleans showed a marvelously small loss to Americans; but it was a good deal of a 
victory, and held good, though won after i3eace with England had been agreed upon. 
The capture of Manila is valid, too. Spain surrendered before the town did. If 
Dewey had been an every-day kind of man, he would have left Manila when he had 
fulfilled the letter of his orders, as he had no means of destroying the Spanish army, 
and did not want to desolate a city, even if the Spaniards held it. He remained and 
called for more ships and men, and got them. 

''How is it?'' '*Why is it?" "How can it be?" are the questions Admiral Dewey 
asks when told that the American people, without exception, rejoice to celebrate 
him — that if one of the men known to have been with him May 1st should be found 
out in any American theater he would be taken on the stage by an irresistible call and 
a muscular committee of enthusiasts, and the play could not go on without "a few 
words" and the "Star Spangled Banner," "Hail Columbia," "Yankee Doodle," 
"Dixey" and "My Country, 'tis of Thee"; that the hallelujah note would be struck; 
that cars are chalked "for Deweyvillc"; that the board fences have his name written, 
or painted, or whittled on them; that there are Dewey cigars; that blacksmith- 
shops have the name Dewey scratched on them, also barn doors; and that if th^re 
are two dwelling-houses and a stable at a cross-roads it is Dewey ville, or Deweyburg 
or Deweytown; that there is a flood of boy babies named Dewey, that the girls sing 
of him, and the ladies all admire him and the widows love him, and the school 
children adore him. The Admiral says: "I hear such things, and altogether they 
amaze me — the newspa})ers, the telegrams, the letters become almost unreal, for 
I do not comprehend what they say of my first day's work here. There was not a 
man in the fleet who did not do his duty." 

1'lie Admiral is told that he need not think to stay away until the people who 
have him on their minds and in their hearts are tired of their enthusiasm; that 
he cannot go home undiscovered and without demonstrations that will shake the 
earth and rend the skies; that the boys will drag the horses from his carriage, and 
parade the streets with him as a prisoner, and have it out w4th him, giving him a 
good time, until it will be a hard time, and he might as well submit to manifest 
destiny! His country wanted another hero, and he was at the right place at the 
right time, and did the right thing in the right way; and the fact answers all 
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qiiostions accounting for everything. Still he has a notion of staying away until 
the jjtonn is? over and he can get along without being a ifpectade. Why, even the 
ladies of Washington are wild about him. If he should appear at the White House 
to rail on the President, the scene would be like that when Grant first met Abraham 
Lincoln. 

One rough day on the bay I took passage in a small steam-launch to visit the 
Olympia, where the AdmiraFs Hag lloated, to call on him. There was plenty of 
steam, and it was pleasant to get out a good way behind the breakwater, for the 
waves beyond were white with anger, and the boat, when departing from partial 
shelter, had proceeded but two or thrt'C hundred yards when it made a supreme 
ell'ort in two motions — the first, to roll over; the second, to stand on its head. 1 
was glad both struggles were unsuccessful, and pleased with the order: ''Slow 
her up.*' The disadvantages of too much harbor were evident. The slow-iip«i 
were several, and well timed, and then came the rise and fall of the frisky launch 
beside the warshij), the throwing of a rope, the pull witli a hook, the stand oil* with 
an oar, the bounding boat clearing from foilr to ten feet at a jump; the clutch, 
the quick step, the deft avoidance of a crushed foot or sprained ankle, with a 
possible broken leg in sight, the triumphant ascent, the safe landing, the sudden 
sense that Desdemona was right in loving a man for the dangers he had passed, 
the thought that there should be harbors less fluctuating, a lively appreciation of 
the achievements of pilots in boarding Atlantic liners. The broad decks of the 
Olympia, built by the builders of the matchless Oregon, had a comforting 
solidity under my feet. The Admiral was believed to be having a nap; but he was 
wide awake, and invited the visitor to take a big chair, which, after having accom- 
panied the launch in the dance with the whitecaps, was peculiarly luxurious. The 
Admiral didn't mind me, and had a moment's sur])rise about an observer of long ago 
strolling so far from home and going forth in a high sea to make a call. I con- 
fessed to being an ancient Wanderer, but not an Ancient Mariner, and expressed 
disapprobation of the deplorable roughness of the California Albatross, a brute of 
a bird — a feathered ruffian that ought to be shot. 

The Admiral would be picked out by close attention as the origin of some 
millions of pictures; but he is unlike as well as like them. Even the best photo- 
graphs do not do justice to his fine eyes, large, dark and luminous, or to the solid 
mass of his head with iron-brown hair tinged with gray. He is a larger man thaa 
the portraits indicate; and his figure, while that of a strong man in good health 
and form and well nourished, is not stout and, though full, is firm; and his step 
has elasticity in it. His clean-shaven cheek and chin are massive, and drawn 
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fine lines full of character-^no fatty obscuration, no decline of power; a stem but 
Eiinny and cloudless face — a good one for a place in history; no show of indulgence, 
no wrinkles; not the pallor of marble, rather the glint of bronze — the unabated force 
good for other chapters of history. It would be extremely interesting to report the 
talk of the Admiral; but there were two things about him that reminded me of 
James G, Blaine, something of the vivid personality of the loved and lost leader; 
something in his eye and his manner, more in the startling candor with which he 
epoke of things it would be premature to give the world, and, above all, the ab- 
sence of all alarm about being reported — the unconscious consciousness that one 
must know this was private and no caution needed. A verbatim report of the 
Admiral would, however, harm no one, signify high-toned candor and a certain 
breezy simplicity in the treatment of momentous matters. Evidently here was a 
man not posing, a hero because his character was heroic, a genuine personage — not 
artificial, proclainatory, a picker of phrases, but a doer of deeds that explain them- 
selves; a man with imagination, not fantastic but realistic, who must have had a 
vision during the night after the JIay-day battle of what might be the great here- 
after; beholding under the southern constellations the gigantic shadow of America, 
crowned with stars, with the archipelagoes of Asia under her feet and broad and 
mighty destinies at command. 

It was the next day that ho anchored precisely where his famous ship was swinging 
when I sat beside him; and his words to the representative of three centuries of 
Spanish misrule had in them an uncontemplated flash from the flint and steel of 
fixed purpose and imperial force. "Fire another gun at my ships and I will destroy 
your city." 

We can hardly realize in America how flagrant Europeanism has been in the 
Manila Bay; how the big German guns bought by Spain looked from their 
embrasures; how a powerful German fleet persisted in asserting antagonism to 
Americanism, and tested in many ways the American Admiral's knowledge of hia 
rights and his country's policy until Admiral Dewey told, not the German Admiral, 
as has been reported, but his flag lieutenant, "Can it be possible that your nation 
means war with mine? If so, we can begin it in five minutes." The hmit bad I>een 
reached, and the line wae diawo; and Dewey's words will go down in our records 
1 Russell about the ironclads built 
I need aot point out to your lordship 
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Government, and the peremptory words of the American Admiral caused a better 
understanding, making for peace rather than for war. 

Next to the Americans the P^nglish have taken a pride in Admiral Dewey, and 
the^y are in the Asiatic atmosphere our fast friends. They do not desire that we 
should give up the Philippines. On tlie contrary, they want us to keep the islands, 
and the more we become interested in those waters and along their shores, the bet- 
ter. They know that the world has practically grown smaller and, therefore, the 
British Empire more compact; and thej find Russia their foe. They sec that with 
the Pacific Coast our base of operations looking westward, we have first the Hawaiian 
Islands for producers and a coal station, naval arsenal, dockyards for the renovation 
^nd repair and replenishment of our fleets; and they see that we have reserved for 
ourselves one of the Ladrones, so that we will have an independent route to the Philip- 
pines. The Japanese have cultivated much feeling against our pos^:ession of Hawaii, 
the animus being that they wanted it for themselves; and likewise they are disturbed 
by our Pacific movement, anticipating the improvement of the most western of the 
Alutian Islands, an admirable station overlooking the North Pacific; all compre- 
hcmding with Hawaii, the Alutian Island found most available, the Ladrone that we 
shall reserve arid the Philippines, we shall have a Pacific quadrilateral; and this 
is not according to the present pleasure and the ambition for the coming days, of 
Japan. England would have approved our holding all the islands belonging to the 
Spanish, including the Canaries, and Majorca and Minorca and their neighboring 
isles in the Mediterranean, and take a pride in us. She has been of untold and 
inestimable service to us in the course of the Spanish War, and her ways have been 
good for us at Manila, while the Germans have been frankly against us, the Rus- 
sians grimly reserved, and the French disposed to be fretful becau>e they have 
invested in Spanish bonds upon which was raised the money to carry on the miserable 
false pretense of war with the Cubans. One day while I was on the fine transport 
Peru, in the harbor of Manila, the American Admiral's ship saluted an English 
ship-of-war coming in that had saluted his flag, and also displayed American colors 
in recognition that the harbor of Manila was an American port. That was the sig- 
nificance of the flashes and thundering of the Admiral's guns and the white cloud 
that gathered about his ship that has done enough for celebrity through centuries. 

Admiral Dewey created the situation in the Philippines that the President wisely 
chose by way of the Paris Conference to receive the deliberate judgment of the 
Senate and people of the United States. Dewey has been unceasingly deeply con- 
<;erned about it. His naval victory was but the beginning. He might have sailed 
away from Manila May 2d, having fulfilled his orders; but he had the high and 
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keen American spirit in him, and clung. He needed a base of operations, a place 
upon which to rest and obtain supplies. He had not the marines to spare to garrison 
a fort save at Cavite, twelve miles from Manila; and he needed chickens, eggs, fresh 
meat and vegetables; and it was important that the Spanish Army should be occupied 
on shore. Hence, Aguinaldo, who was in Singapore, and the concentration of 
insurgents that had themselves to be restrained to make war on civilized lines. One 
of the points of the most considerable interest touching the Fihpinos is that the 
smashing defeat of the fleet of Spain in Manila Bay heartened them. They have 
become strong for themselves. The superiority of the Americans over the Spaniards 
as fighting men is known throughout the islands Spain oppressed; and the bonds of 
the tyrants have been broken. It should not be out of mind that the first trans- 
ports with our troops did not reach Manila for six weeks, and that the army was not 
in shape to take the offensive until after General Merritt's arrival, late in July. All 
this time the American Admiral had to hold on with the naval arm; and it was the 
obvious game of Spain, if she meant to fight and could not cope with the Americans 
in the West Indies, to send all her available ships and overwhelm us in the East 
Indies. At the same time the German, French, Russian and Japanese men-of-war 
represented the interest of the live nations of the earth in the Philippines. As fast 
as possible Admiral Dewey was re-enforced; but it was not until the two monitors,, 
the Monterey and Monadnock, arrived, the latter after the arrival of General Merritt, 
that the Admiral felt that he was safely master of the harbor. He had no heavily 
armored ships to assail the shore batteries within their range, and might be crippled 
by the fire of the great Krupp guns. It was vital that the health of the crews of his 
ships should be maintained, and the fact that the men are and have been all sum- 
mer well and happy is not accidental. Admiral Dewey took the point of danger, 
if there was one, into his personal keeping, by anchoring the Olympia on the 
Manila side of the bay, while others were further out and near Cavite; and through- 
out the fleet there was constant activity and the utmost vigilance. There was 
incessant solicitude about what the desperate Spaniards might contrive in the nature 
of aggressive enterprise. It seemed incredible to Americans that nothing should 
be attempted. How would a Spanish fleet have fared for three months of war 
with us in an American harbor? There would have been a new feature of destruc- 
tiveness tried on the foe at least once a week. 

The Spaniards ashore seemed to be drowsy; but the Americans were wide awake, 
ready for anything, and could not be surprised; so that we may commend as wis- 
dom the Spanish discretion that let them alone. The ship that was the nearest 
neighbor. of Admiral Dewey for months of his long vigil flew the flag of Belgium. 
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She is a large, rusty-looking vessel, without a sign of contraband of war, or of a 
chance of important usefulneps about her; but she performed a valuable .function. I 
asked half a dozen times what her occupation was before any one gave a satisfactory 
answer. AdmiraF Dewey told the story in few words. She was a cold-storage ship, 
with beef and mutton from Australia, compartments fixed for about forty degrees 
b.'low zero. Kach day the meat for the American fleet's consumption was taken out. 
There was a lot of it on the deck of the Olympia thawing when I was a visitor; and 
the beef was "delicious.'' I am at pains to give Dewey's word. While the Spaniards 
ashore were eating tough, lean bulTalo — the beasts of burden in the streets, the 
Americans afloat rejoiced in "^delicious" beef and mutton from Australia; It was 
explained that the use of cold-storage meat depended upon giving it time to. thaw, 
for if il shouKl be cooked in an icy state it would be black and unpalatable, losing 
wholly its flavor and greatly its nourishing qmdity. Atistralia is not many tluuisand 
miles from the rhilipj)lnes — aiul one must count miles by the thousands out there. 
The Belgians have a smart (\)nsul at Manila who is a friend of mankind. 

One of the incidents in the battle of ^lanila — all are fresh in the public memory — 
is that Admiral Dewey did not make use of the conning-tower — a steel, bomb proof, 
for the security of the oflicer in command of the ship — the Captain, of course, and the 
commander of the fleet, if he will. 

This retreat did not i)rove, in the battle of Yalu and the combats between the 
Chileans and JVruvians, a place of safety; but as a rule there is a considerable per- 
centage of protection in its use. Admiral Dewey preferred to remain on the bridge — 
and there were four fragments of Spanish shells that passed close to him, striking 
within a radius of fifteen feet. The Admiral, when told there had been some remark 
because he had not occupied the conning-house in the action, walked with me to the 

tower, the entrance to which is so guanled that it resembles a small cavern of steel 

with a heavy cap or lid, under which is a circular slit, through which observations 
«re su])posed to be made. **Try it," the Admiral said, **and you find it is hard to get a 
patis/actory view." He added, wlun 1 had attempted to look ovit the surroundings: 
•*Wg will go to the bridge;" and standing on it he annotated the situation, saying: 
''Here vou have the whole bay before you, and can see everything." 1 remarked: 
'*Thc newspaper men are very proud of the correspondent of the Herald who was with 
you on the bridge;" and the Admiral said: **Yes: Sticking was right here with us/' 

There were many reasons for the oflicer commanding the Anu-rinin fleet that day 
to watch closely the developments. The Si)aniar(ls had, for their own purposes, eveu 
falsified the official charts of the bay. Where our vessels maneuvtTcd and the flag- 
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ship drew twenty-two feet of water and had nine feet under the keel, the chart 
called for fifteen feet only! 

It is not a secret that the President wanted Admiral Dewey, if it was not in his 
opinion inconsistent with his sense of duty, to go to Washington. Naturally the 
President wouid have a profound respect for the Admiral's opinion as to the per- 
plexing problem of the Philippines. The Admiral did not think he should lo.ive 
his post. He could cover the points of chief interest in writing, and preferred very 
much to do so, and stay right where he was "until this thing is settled." The 
opinion of the Admiral as to what the United States should do with, or must do about, 
the political relations of the Philippines with ourselves and otJiers, have not been 
given formal expression; hut it is safe to say they are not in conflict with his feeling 
that the Amcriean fleet at Manila should be augmented with gunboat.', cruisers 
and two or three battle-ships. It wa?, in the opinion of the illuslriou.^ Admiral, when 
the Peace Commission met in Paris, the time and place to make a deinonsl ration 
of the sea power of the United States. 

The personal a])pcaraiice of Admiral Dewey is not prei^ented with attractive 
accuracy in the very familiar portrait of him that has been wonderfully mulli])lied 
and replenished. The expression of the Admiral is not truly given in the prints and 
photos. The photographer is responsible for a faulty selection. The injprcssion 
prevails that the hero is "a little fellow." There is niiieh said to the effect that he 
is jaunty and has excess of araialulity in his .■•mile. He weighs about 160 pounds, and 
is of erect bearing, standing not less than iive feet ten inches and a iiuarter. His 
hair is not as white as the pictures say. The artist who touched up the negative 
must have thought gray hair so becoming that he anticipated the feast of coming 
years. The figure of the Admiral is strong, well carried, firm, and his hearing that 
of gravity and determination, but no pose for the sake of show, no pomp and cir- 
cumstance, just the Academy training showing in his altitude — ihe aljiding. uncon- 
scious grace that is imparled in the schools of Annapolis and West Point — now 
rivaled by other schools in "setting up." The Admiral is of solidity and dignity, 
of good stature and proportions; has nothing of afl'cclation in manners oi' iu^inceriiy 
in speech; is a hearty, stirring, serious man, whose intensity is softened by st'-adv 
purposes and calm forces, and moderated by the play of a sense of humor, thai is 
not drollery or levity, but has a pleasing greeting for a clever word, and yields 
return with a flasti in it and an edge on it. 
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One of the cxi)anJing and tcpniiiifr (lui'stion.- IkI'iiii' l\n- world now. and the 
atilhoritv and ahilitv to doterniinc it, is in tiic hands of tiic (■oninirtn(hT-in-('iiii'f i>f 
the Arniv of the Tiiited States, is wlu'tlicr Manila .-liall lu'coino an Anu'rican citv, 
witli all the i)roatl and sweeping si^^iilicani-c attaihin;^ tlHTcto. Manila was not 
(lrt>so(l for company when I saw Iht, Tor she had just i'infr;r»*d from a sifirc* in 
whii'h the ]>oople had sulTtTod much im-onvcnicnci' and jnivation. Tiic wator 
supply was c-ut olf, and tho st Foots woro not rli*anrd. 'I'h(» holrls wciv di>or«ranizod 
and the rostauranls in confusion. Thv trocs that oner ta>t a ^rratcfid shade alonir tho 
boulevards, that oxtondod into tho country, riulcly denuded of their houghs, 
had tho ajipearance of the >keletons of slranp^ monsters. The insurjzcnt army was 
still in the neip:hhorhood in a state of uni'asiness, feeling wronged, deprived, as they 
wore, of an opportunity to get even with the Sj)aniards". hy jiicking out and slaying 
some of tho more vindent olfenders. 'I'here was an immense monasterv. whore 
hundreds of prie.-ts were said to he sheltered, ami the insurgents desired to take them 
into their own hands auil make e\am|)les of them. The Spaniards about tho strocts 
woro becoming complacent. 'I'hey had heard of ])eace, on the basi« of Spain giving 
up everything but the Phili|)j)ines, and there were expectations that tho troops 
withdrawn from Cuba might be >eni from Havana to Manila, and then, as soon as 
the Americans were ;::ono, the islanders could bo l)rou«rhl to submis>ion bv va^llv 
superior forces. There were more rations issuetl to Sj)ani>h than to Amtricau 
sohliers, until tho division of the Philippine Kx|)edilion with Major-(Joneral Otis ar- 
rived, but the Americans were exclusively responsible for tin- ]>reservation »)f tlie 
j>eaco between the im])lacable belligerents, and the >anilary work re(|uired could not 
at once be accomplished, but j)re-ently it was visibli» that something was done every 
day in the right directiou. 'J'here wa- much gambling with dice, whose rattling could 
l)e heard far and near on the sidewalk-, but this lli'M-ani form of vice was summarily 
sn|)prcssed, we may >ay with strict truth, at the jioint of the bayonet. Tho mo^t rep- 
re.-eniative concentration of the iiii^^'edienls of chaos was at the* Hotel Oriental, that 
overlooked ;i -in;!]] park with a dry fountain and a branch of the river tlowing under 
a >loiu.' bridge, with a pretty still* curi'ent, prc-cnily to become a crowded canal. 
It is of three lofty .-lorit-.- and an attic, a irrcjit deal «d' the space occu|)ied with liails, 
high, wide and long. The front entrance is broad, and a tiled floor runs straight 
ihrouL^h the house-. Two stairwavs. one? on either >ide, lead to tho second storv, 
'lu' first steps of stone, in the distance Ix-youd, a court could be seen, a })assable 
(onservalory — but bottle- on a table with a c<mnter in fnuit declared that this was 
a barroom, as it was. '{'lie next thing further was a ])lace whor(» washing was done, 
then came empty rooms that might bo shops: after this a narrow and untidy street, 
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and then a iivery stable — a sort of monopolistic cab stand, where a few ponies and 
carriages were to be found — but no one understood or did anything as long as possi- 
ble, except to say that all the rigs were engaged now and always. However, a little 
violent English language, mixed with Spanish, would arouse emotion and excite 
commotion eventuating in a pony in harness, and a gig or carriage, and a desperate 
driver, expert with a villainous whip used without occasion or remorse. 

The cool place was at the front door, on the sidewalk, seated on a hard chair, 
for there was always a breeze. The Spanish guests knew where the wind blew, and 
gathered there discussing many questions that must have deeply interested them. 
But they had something to eat, no authority or ability to affect any sort of change, 
and unfaihng tobacco, the burning of which was an occupation. The ground floor 
of the hotel, except the barroom, the washroom, the hall, the conservatory and the 
hollow square, had been devoted to shop keeping, but the shop keepers were gone, 
perhaps for days and perhaps forever! Stone is not used to any great extent in 
house interiors, except within a few feet of the surface of the earth. Of course, there 
is no elevator in a Spanish hotel. That which is wanted is room for the circulation 
of air. Above the first flight of stairs the steps have a deep dark red tinge, and are 
square and long, so that each extends solidly across the liberal space allotted to 
the stairway. The blocks might be some stone of delightful color, but they are hewn 
logs, solid and smooth, of a superb mahogany or some tree of harder wood and 
deeper luxuriance of doloring. The bedrooms are immensely high, and in every 
way ample, looking on great spaces devoted to wooing the air from the park and 
the river. The windows are enormous. Not satisfied with the giant sliding doors 
that open on the street, revealing windows — unencumbered with sash or glass, 
there are sliding doors under the window sills, that roll back right and left and offer 
the chance to introduce a current of air directly on the lower limbs. One of the 
lessons of tlie tropics is the value of the outer air, and architecture that gives it a 
chance in tht house. It is a precious education. The artificial light within must 
be ])roduced by candles, and each stupendous apartment is furnished with one tal- 
lowy and otherwise neglected candle stick, and you can get, with exertion, a 
candle four inches long. There is a wardrobe, a wash stand, with pitcher and 
basin, and a commode, fans, chairs, and round white marble table, all the pieces 
placed in solitude, so as to convey the notion of lonesomeness. The great feature 
is the bed. The bedstead is about the usual thing, save that there is no provision 
for a possible or impossible spring mattress, or anything of that nature. The bed 
space is covered with bamboo, platted. It is hard as iron, and I can testify of 
considerable strength, for I rested my two hundred pounds, and rising a few pounds. 
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on this .•^urfiiiv. with no protect ii»n for it <»r invsflf for soveral ni<:lit>, a ml there 
wi'iv n«» fnirturt's. Thcrt' is sjjrcad on ihi- >urfa(t' a Manila mat, wliich is a ailnide 
lou^rhi-r ami h-ss irai-tahlr tlian tmr old >ivlf <iilil»)ili. Ipon tlii.s i?- spread a 
>in;:lc >lR'»t, that is im-kt-d in around tlif I'd^^c^ of tin* mat, and there are no bed 
clotlu-s. ah.-(»lnielv none. Tln'rc is a nio><jiiiti» har with «)nlv a few holes in it, ])iit it is 
.•xu^pcnded and eannot under any circ innslames he used as a ])Ianket. There is a 
l»ilh)W, hard an«l round, and ea-y a< a lo;: for your eheek to rest ujxjn, and it is heau- 
tifnlly eoveretl with red >ilk. Tliert' is a small r«)lK say a foot lon^ and four inehec in 
diameter, softer than the pillow, to a sli^dil extent, and covereil with liner and red- 
der silk, that is meant for the neck alone. The com])araiively hi«r red lo«r i> to extend 
aero>s the !)ed for the I'lcvaiion it •rives the head, and the little and reddor log, softer 
so that vou mav indent it with v«»ur lhund», saves the neek from hein;r hn)ken on this 
relic of the Spanish inquisition. I»ul there is a comforter — not such a l)le>sed ear- 
essing domestic comforter as the Yaidvces have, light as a featlier, hut responsive to 
a tender touch. 'I'his riiilippine eomforier i.- another red roll that must he a (juilt 
firmly rolled and swathed in more red silk; and it is to prop yourself withal when 
tlie Cfjntacl with the sheet and the mal on the hamhoo floor t)f the bedstead, a com- 
bination iniquitous as the naked lloor — Ijecomes wearisome. It rests the legs to 
pull on your back, and tuek under your knees. In the total absence of bed eov- 
ering, beyond a thin night shirt, the three red rolls are not to be despised. The 
object of the bed is to keep cool, and if you do find the exertion (»£ getting onto — not 
into — the bed ])roduces a perspiration, and the mos(piito bar threatens sufTocation, 
reliance may be had that if you can compose yourself on top of the sheet (which 
feels like a hard wood floor, when the rug gives way on the icy surface and you fall) 
and if vou use the three rolls of hard substance, covered with red silk, discreetly and 
considerately, in finding a po>ition, and if you permit the windows — no glass — lifteen 
feet by twelve, broadcast, as it were, to catch the breath of the river and the park; 
if you can contrive with infinite (piiet, ])atience and pains t(» go to sleep for a few 
hours, you will be cool enough; and when awakened shivering there is no blanket 
near, and if you must have cover, why get under the sheet, next the Manila mat. and 
there you are! Then put your troublesome and probably aching legs over the 
bigger red roll, and take your repose! Of course, when in the tropics you cannot 
ex]M'cl lo bury yourself in l)edclolhing, or to sleep in fur bags like an arctic ex- 
plorer. The hall in frr)nt of your door is twelve feet wide and eighty long, lined 
with decorative chairs and sofas, and in the center of the hotel is a spacious dining 
room. The Spaniard doesn't want breakfast. He wants coffee and fruit — maybe 
a small banana — something sweet, and a crumb of bread. The necessity of the hour 
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is a few cigarettes. His refined system does not require food until later. At 12 
o'clock he lunches, and eats an abundance of hot stuff — fish, flesh and fowl — fiery 
stews and other condolences for the stomach. This gives strength to consider the 
wrongs of Spain and the way, when restored to Madrid, the imbeciles, who allowed 
the United States to capture the last sad fragments of the colonies, sacred to Spanish 
honor, shall be crushed by the patriots who were out of the country when it was 
rained. It will take a long time for the Spaniards to settle among factions the ac- 
counts of vengeance. One of the deeper troubles of the Spaniards is. that they take 
upon themselves the administration of the prerogatives of him who said "Vengeance 
is mine." The American end of the dining room contains several young men who 
speak pigeon Spanish, and Captains Strong and Coudert arc rapidly becoming ex- 
perts, having studied the language in school, and also on the long voyage out. 
There are also a group of resident Englishmen and a pilgrim from Norway, but at 
several tables are Americans who know no Spanish and are mad at the Spaniards 
on that provocation among other things. 

There is, however, a connecting link and last resort in the person of a young 
man — a cross between a Jap and Filipino. He is slender and pale, but not tall. 
His hair is reached, so that it stands up in confusion, and he is wearied all the time 
about the deplorable "help." It is believed he knows better than is done — always a 
source of unhappiness. His name is Francisco; his reputation is widespread. He is 
the man who "speaks English" — and is the only one — and it is not ' doubted 
that he knows at least a hundred words of our noble tongue. He says, "What do 
you want?" "Good morning, gentlemen"; "What can I do for you?" "Do you 
want dinner?" "No, there is no ice till 6 o'clock." He puts the Americans in mind 
of better days. Behin^ this linguist is a little woman, whose age might be twenty 
or sixty, for her face is so unutterably sad and immovable in expression that there 
is not a line in it that tells you anything but that there is to this little woman a bit- 
terly sad, mean, beastly world. She must be grieving over mankind. It is her 
duty to see that no spoon is lost, and not an orange or banana wasted, and her mourn- 
ful eyes are fixed with the intensity of despair upon the incompetent waiters, who, 
when hard pressed by wild shouts from American officers, frantic for lack of proper 
nourishment, fall into a panic and dance and squeal at each other; and then the 
woman of fixed sorrow, her left shoulder thin 'and copper-colored, thrust from her 
low-necked dress, her right shoulder protected, is in the midst of the pack, with a 
gliding bound and the ferocity of a cat, the sadness of her face taking on a tinge 
of long-suffering rage. She whirls the fools here and there as they are wanted. 
Having disentangled the snarl, she returns to the door from which her eves com- 
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iiiand boih tlio paiury and the dinin<;-ro()in to ronow her jsolcmn round of mournful 
vi^nlaiui'. Tilt' Americans are out>ide her jurii^diction. She has no more idea what 
tliev an* than Chri.-iopher Colunihus, when lie was disioverin;; America, knew where 
1k' was «:(>in«r. When Franeiseo does not know what the Ian;,'uap:e (Kn^rlisli) hurled 
at him means lie has a I'ar-awav look, ami mav he lisienimr t«) the anmls sin;r. for he 
is plaintive and inexpressive. He looks so sorrv thai Amerieans cannot speak their 
own lan«^nia;re as he speaks Kn^Mi>hI lUit there are phrases delivered bv Amerieans 
that he understands, such as, '*r>lankity, hlank, hlank — yiui all cnme here." Fran- 
cisco dnes not ^o there. l)Ut with liumlile step elsewhere, alTectin^ to find a pressing 
case for his intervention, hut when he can no l(>n«rer avoid your eye catching him 
he smiles a sweet hut mo>l suj)erior smile, .such as becomes one who' speaks English 
and is the respunsilije man about the house. 

There never was one who (h"d more on a capital of oiu* hundred words. Ilia 
labors have lu't'U li;ihtciied >li;:liily, for the Americans have jiicked U]) a few Span- 
i^h words, such a-, "lia mucluM", mucliiT — don't vou know? Ilielo, hielo!*' Ilielo 
is ice, and after tiie "mnchir" i> duly di;re>ted the averap:e waiter comes, by and by, 
with a lum|) as bi;x as a hen's v^^^ and is amazed by the shouts continuing "liielo, 
hielol"' pnuiounced much like another and wicked word. 

*'()h, blankelination mucher mucins- iiielol" The Filipi!U)s cannot contemplate 
liixhtlv the c<»nsumption of slabs of ice. The last words I heard in the dininij-room 
of the Jlotcl Oriental were from a .-oldier with two stars on each shoulder: 
"Francisco, oli, Franci-co," and the little woman with left shoulder exposed turned 
her despairing face to the wall, her sorrow too deep for words or for weeping. 



CHAPTER III. 

FROM LONG ISLAND TO LUZON. 

Across the Continent — An American Governor-General Steams Through the Golden 
Gate — He Is a MiniTte-Man — Honolulu as a Health Resort — The Lonesome 
Pacific — The Skies of Asia — Dreaming Under the Stars of the Scorpion — 
The Southern Cross. 

Spain, crowded between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, was the world's 
*'West" for many centuries, indeed until Columbus found a further West, but he 
did not go far enough to find the East Indies. The United States is now at work in 
both the East and West Indies. 

Our Manila expeditions steamed into the sunsets, the boys pointing out to each 
other the southern cross. The first stage of a journey, to go half round the world on 
a visit to our new possession, was by the annex boat from Brooklyn, and a rush on 
the Pennsylvania train, that glimmers with gold and has exhausted art on wheels, 
to Washington, to get the political latitude and longitude by observation of the two 
domes, that of the Capitol, and the library, and the tremendous needle of snow that 
is the monument to Washington, and last, but not least, the superb old White House. 

The next step was across the mountains on the Baltimore and Ohio, the short 
cut between the East and the West, traversed so often by George Washington to get 
good land for the extension of our national foundations. The space between Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago is cleared on the "Big Four" with a bound through the shadow 
of the earth, between two rare days in June, and the next midnight, the roaring 
train flew high over the Missouri River at Omaha, and by daylight far on the way to 
Ogden. The country was rich in corn and grass, and when one beholds the fat 
cattle, lamentations for the lost buffalo cease. It is a delight to see young orcliards 
and farmhouses, and cribs and sheds fortified against tornadoes by groves, laid out 
with irritating precision to confront the whirling storms from west and south. 
The broad bad lands in which the tempests are raised devour the heart of the 
continent. 

I made note of the 888-mile post beyond Omaha, but the 1,000-mile telegraph 
pole and tree glided away while I was catching the lights and shadow^s on a fear- 
fully tumbled landscape. The alkali has poisoned enormous tracts, and the tufts of 
sagebrush have a huge and sinister monotony. Looking out early in the morning 
there was in our track a "gaunt grey wolf" with sharp ears, unabashed by the roar 
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of the train. IIi> sjiccif^ find (x-casinnal scraps alon^' the track and do not fear tlie 
trains. Tht-n ! saw sdiiitiiiiii;: ^'lisUMi in tho ht'ri»a^% and it was a raitlosnakc, if it 
wero not a whi.-kv Ixillle. 

« 

The ^nj^'antic lumps of lawny oarth, wiih (.asirllattMl t•ra;r^* of stone, ghostly ruins 
one would say of cities ihat pLTishcd iliousincN of yiars Ijcfnro the hricks were made 
fi)r!5ahyh>n. J*rofounil bcils forvanisiu'd torrents yawnttl into a scrap of *:reen valley, 
and the «,dilter of a thread ol' water. A town blos>(»nu'<l From a coal nn'ne, and there 
wa> an array of driven wells with I'tM'iv juinips to quench the thirst of seething and 

raging lnci»nii»ii\i>. A turn in the line and a l»e;nitiful eioud formation like billows 

■ 

<»f white n».-t's, iii:i>-ive, delicately outlined fantasiie spin's like marble mountains, 
carveil- ah I the cl'»ud comes nui char as if it were a wall <d* [u-arl, and there are 
the everlasting mighly hills with iheir brows of cxtjuiviie .-m«»wI 

'J'ln'>e are l<>|'iv n-»'r\oii- from which the lonn dav- i:]j»wiiiL' with sun>hine send 
dov\ M >lreams of \\;u» r ai wlio.-t- touch the de.^erls lilomn. The evc i< refreshed as we 
makf a clo-er a«'|n.iiiiianc<' of the mountain-. Wiiere water Ihnvs auil trees "wag 
their high lop>" thri-e i> hope of Ikuucs. Tiirre ai'e ijinyon- tiiat c.iu.-e iuie to Mnile 
ai remend»rancr> of what were considered the dizzv i:ori:«'s of the AHeirlienies. There 
is a '^low as of molten lead in one eoriu'r of a mi>tv valhv far awav. It i< Salt Lake, 
tlu'i><'ad Sea of America. l»ev(»nd this at an immense elevatii)n is a lake with the tin^je 
of the indign >ky of the tropics. If one e<»ul«l ^tir a portion «»f the Caribbean Sua into 
Lake (Jeuiva, the rorri'ct lint could be oblaineil. Thirlv mih»s of snow sheds an- 
nouiU'C progress in th"- j«>ur?U'y tn the Pacific. There i> >iill heat and dust, but besiile 
the n)ad are village-: and tln-re are even fountain-. 

Mach stream i> a tn'a.-ure, and its banks are ri<h with verdure. There are sleek 
cows <»n bright gra>>. The mountains are no longer forbidding. They take on robes 
of loveline-,-. Tlu' vallevs broaden arul on the easv >lo|)es there are orchanls 
when* the orang*'- .lili.-itii. Tln-re are clu.-ters i»f graj)e<. We have come upon that 
magir laml, ( 'aliftniiia. There i> golden mu>ic in tlu» name. This is a comjuesl. 
'i'lu' war in which it wa- won wa> not om- id' |)hilantln'oj)y. We gathered an empire. 

(leiicral Merriit never minde<l the weallu-r. whetluM" the wind blew or lun, and 
in>tea«l of holding hi- -hip for -i'veral Imurs after tin' ajipointed time, wanted to 
know five minuti'- after H) o'clock whelber tin- lime for -iarting wa< ni»i l«) o'clock- 
and bv whom tin- bnat wa^ d.-lained. At ten minute- after 1(» the gangplank was 
swung free, with a de-perale man on it who ■erandded on w;lh the hel|> o\' long legs 
and a short r«»j»e A- fhe ship wun:- from the dock ami iMtf a mo\e on there were 
thousands of men and women e\alled with emotion, and llur«' weie crowded .-leamer*: 
and tugs toppling with .-warmin;'. enthuna t renoundinj' with bravs band- and tint- 
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icring with Etreaming flags. The ladies were especially frantic. Spurts of wiiiiu 
smoke jetted from forts and there were riogiug salutes. Steam whistles pitched a 
tuue beyond the fixed stars. The national airs with tlirilling trumpet tone:- pierced 
tlie din, and a multitude of voices joined with the bands giving words and tone to the 
magnetic storm. How many miles the Newport was pursued I cannot conjecture. 
There were tall ladies standing on the high decks of tugs that were half buried in 
ttie foam of the bay, but as long as they could hold a "Star Spangled Itanner" in one 
hand, and a few handkerchiefs in anotlicr, their skirts streaming in grace and defi- 
ance before the rising gale, they sang hosannas, and tliere were attitudes both ot 
triumph and despair as the fair followers, dashed with spray, gave np the chase, pas- 
sionately kis.^ing their hands god-speed and good-by. This was going to tbo Indies 
through the (Jolden Cate! 

A breakage of dUJU's, tliat Bounded as though the ship were going to pieces, belied 
the propiiesy that beyond the bar there was to be no moaning; and the Pacific would 
not be pacided. Hnwuver. the reputation of the ocean was good enough to go to sleep 
on, but the hertlis M|uiniK*d in sympathy with tlic twisting and iilunging ship. It 
was not a "sound of revelry by night," to which the wakeful listened through the 
dismal hours, and in the morning there was a high sea — grand rollers crowned with 
frothy lace, long black slopes rifing and smiling like waves of !i(|uid iron. 

The Pacific was an average North Atlantic, aud it was explained by the talc that 
the peaceful part of this ocean is away down South where the earth is most rotund, 
and the trade winds blow on so serenely tliai tliey lull the navigators into dreams of 
peace that induce a state of making liaste slowly and a willingness to forget and be 
forgotten, whetlier — 

Of thost.' who liustiaiuU'd tlic Roldcii Kvala 
Or lliose who flung It to tlte w[ii(1m like ra[n, 

The gulls arc pot our snowy birds of the Atlantic. AVo are lonesome out liere, and 
the .\lbatross swecjis iieside us, hooded like a cobra, an evil creature trying to hoodoo 
us, with owlisJi eyes set in a frame like ghastly spectacle glasses. 

(ieiieral Mtrriu'-- blue eyes shone like diamonds through the stormy e.vperiences 
while the young staff otficcrs curled up as the scientists did on the floor, and smiled a 
s<irt of sickly smile! The highest compliment that can be paid Iheni is that ihe 
group of oflicers and geutljnien .■surrounding the comnuindcr of the expedition to 
the Philippines, express his own character. 

It was funny to find tliat rhe private soldiers were better served with food 
than the General and his stafT, Tlicre w:is reform, so as to even up the matter of 
rations, but the General was not anxious and solicitous for better food. His idea 
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ni ilic forrirt siipiuT iit'ttr a hard dav's scrviie i< a «:ni)dly sized .sliced onion with salt, 
meat bmilfd on two -ijik.**, hard tack, a tin tup of (-(ifTee, for luxnrie? a baked 
potato, a pipe nf tobacco, a nip of whi>ky, a n»Il in a blanket and a sleep until the 
next ilavV dmie.* are announced bv tin- bu'Hc. 

As tlie j^cntlrnien of the stalT «:ni ihi'ir >ea le;:s, and llavored the narration of 
their experience.- with humor, I fnund mvself in a cloudv >tate and mentioned a 
small matter to the bri;^'adi(r >ur::eon. who whipjied out a tlierniometer and took 
my temperature, and that man (d' .-cience «rave nu' no peace ni;:ht or day, and drove 
me fnun the >h:i> into Paraili.-i — that is to say I wa> ordered to slay at 
ll<»n«»liilu. Throuirh a wimh»w of the (^>ueen's hospital I saw lumps of 
tawny p.M that were jiniin'^rranatrs >h.ikin^' in the ])r4H'ze, another tree 
^loweil with dah'-, and a bn:ad, vivi<lly ^M'eiu hedo;^ was rich wiili scarlet colors. 
1 wa> duly examined by |)hysitians, who were tliorou^z^h as (n-rman specialists. I 
had, in the course (»t' a I'fw h«>nr>, a nap. a dish of lirolh, a ;ihis> of uiilk, a ^lass of 
ice wali'r and an e;z;r no;:. IMial Inolh llowed like balm to the ri;:ht spot. It was 
chicken broth. When J ;:uzzle<l the eirir uolt I would liav(» ])et ten to one on beat- 
ini: that fever in a week, and the ut-xi morning' alM»ut I'/MK when there was competi- 
tive crowini: bv a hundred rooster-, 1 wa< 'dad of ilu' concert, for it ;ravc assurance of 
a >ui>ply of cliickens to keep u]) the broth ami the e^^^rs that di-;ruised the whiskey. 

I'wo days later 1 ;;ave u|) tin- eixi: no^ because it was loo irood for nu*. I knew 
I did not de-erve any thin;: so nice, and suspected it was a beneficence associated 
with a cloud on my brow. I had I he approval of the hosj)ital |)hysieian as to e;rg 
uo'^ ami he cut otl* a lot (d' dainties sent bv the llonolidu ladies, who mu>t have 
inni;:ine(l that J was one of the lu-roes of the war. Their mission is to make 
heroes Iia|>py. I was detained under the royal palms, and other palms that were 
};Ii;nie(l by the mi>sionaries, four weeks, and ;:ot away on the ship Peru with ilajor- 
(iencral Otis, and when wc had gone on for a fortnight, as far as from the Baltic 
to J^ake Krie, we saw ^ome rocks that once were Sj)anish projH'rty. 

As we left Jlonolulu the air was already a-glitter with Star Spangled Banners. 
There are three great points to be remembered as to the annexation of Hawaii: 

1. There is not to be a continuance of the slavery of Asiatics in the new 
p(;sse^^iun. 

<?. "Manhood suffrage'' is not to be extended to Asi#itics, often actually as under 
strictly conventional constitutional construction. 

;5. The archieplago is to be a United States territory, but not a State of the 
rnited Sjtates. Kx-President Harrison says in his most interesting book: ^^This 
('uunirv of Ours.'" which shouk"'. be one of our national school books: 
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"Out of the habit of dealing with the pubHc* domain has come the common 
thought that all territory that we acquire must, when sufficiently populous, he 
urected into States. But why may we not take account of the quality of the people 
as well as of their numbers, if future acquisitions should make it proper to do so? A 
territorial form of government is not so inadequate that it might not serve for an 
indefinite time." 

It is to be remarked of the Hawaiian Islands that they did not possess the 
original riches of timber that distinguished the West Indies, especially Cuba, where 
Columbus found four varieties of oranges. One of the features of Hawaiian forestry 
is the Eoyal Palm, but it was not indigenous to the islands. The oldest of the stately 
royalists is not of forty years' growth, and yet they add surprising grace to many 
scenes, and each year will increase their height and enhance their beauty. 

Ilawaiians will be saved from extinction bv miscegenation. There will be no 
harm done th^se feeble people by the shelter of the flag of the great republic. The 
old superstitions prevail among them to an extent greater than is generally under- 
stood. I had the privilege of visiting an American home, the background of which 
was a rugged mountain that looked like a gigantic picture setting forth the features 
of a volcanic world. Far up the steep is a cave in which the bones of many of the 
old savages were deposited in the days of civil war and inhuman sacrifices. The 
entrance was long ago — in the days the Hawaii people describe as *T)efure the ^lis- 
sionaries." The hole going to the holy cavern was closed, but there is still pious 
watching over the place of bones, and if there are climbers of the mountain not to be 
trusted with the solemn secrets of ancient times, they arc stalked by furtive watch- 
men of the consecrated bones, and no doubt the ever alert sentinels would resist 
violation of the sepulchre in the rocks; and the natives are careful to scatter 
their special knowledge that the si)ot is haunted by supernatural shapes and powers. 
The Americans living in the midst of these mysteries are rather |)roud of the ghosts 
they never see, but have to put up with the haunting guard still ministering to 
the gods that dwelt in the shrines where the shadows of extinct volcanoes fall, long 
befon the masterful missionaries ])lanted their first steps in the high places. 

After twenty-two days' steaming from San Francisco — Queen's Hospital lime not 
counted — we were directlv .-outh of China's Yellow Sea, and within a few hours of 
sighting the isle of Luzon. 

Only at Jlonolulu, all the way from San Francisco, was there a sail or a smoke not 
of a vessel of the Philippine expedition. All the long days and nights the eye swept 
the horizon for companionship, finding only that of our associates in adventure, and 
very little of them. Kven the birds seem to shrink from the heart of the watery 
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worKl .spread bi'lvvt^m Aiiinicji alnl .Wnw ami tin* !iioii.-ti*rs of the tU-oj) aw absent. 
Om* day. about a t!i<Mi-.:niil iiiilrs fnini ( alirnrniii. a siorv spread of a porpoisi* at 
play, but [he lonely crrnMin* pa-M-d a-u-rii likr a bubble. iJrvant san*; of tlie water 
J'oul thai Ibw li«.'.ii /.«iih' lo /.niu\ ;:ui.bil in ciTiain lliiriil ni\ ihi- lon;^ way over wbifii 
our steps are led ari;:bt, bul I lie Paiillc znne> are loo brond for even win;;ed wan- 
derers. 'rii<' ii<b thai swarm uu «»ur I'M-t «b» not -n in to lind buine life or sportin«jj 
pliiee- in ihi.- inMnnon- sm. (hilv ili»- iMni: li-h disturb tbe .-ilkv seenc and flutter 
wiiii sil\<r win,i:s ovrr ibr >parklin;r laces th:il .Ldi-hii where the winds blow gently, 
and wnu tin- billnw- ii» e.i>t a-iih* \\\r iiirnr- of oiher climes and match the skv of 
blue ::ii(l u<»ld in l)i;uiiv: l»ul. nniiki" ;1m' >l;ii'.-, the wave.- do not ditfer in «;lorv, and 
the -piiini of ihi'ir >i>liiH!or, w Inn liny -ecin to roll over a eonijUered universe, ap- 
pe;;l> lo lh«' ima,L!in;iiion with ilu- -oh-nm >UL^iresiion not that (U'dt-r rules but licit 
old chaos settle-; in -oleiiin iM-acc The dnv- termimiti' on this abv-< in marvelous 
•ilorii's. The i:]M\viiiLi -i>eii;U'Ie i- not in ihi- west ahme. but the ^orLreon< eontbiizra- 
tiiWi of the palaee- we build in ilrejini> -j»re;u|> \i\\ nroniitl the >ky. The scene one 
eveiiin;: in the vicinity «d' the -un dejiariiui: in A-ia t«» li.::hl up the ?nt)rnin,Lr of tlie 
evjj'la-tin^ lo-nn»rri»w ton hini: Aiperiia with nia;j:ii'al riches, wa- that i)f Niagara 
I'aIN ten ihou.sind time- naL:nit!eii and turned to molieii LT^dd, that buriu'd with 
iii(M)iic eivable luster, whii<' the vouiii and north ami ea>t were illuminated with 
Strang'- hres and -oft liLdil-, fadinir and uh-rired at laM in the dalFodil >kv. Then the 
ueM became as a I'ore-l i^\' amaziiii: irrowiii. and the -hih entered it- du-kv reci'sses 
like a huuhr i'ni' ^amc >i;«li a- llie wnrM never -aw- and we looked ujuui the slow- 
faijin;: j)urple inlands that aie the northern I'rinire- nf the ^^reali-r one of the Philip- 
pine-, and >tudii(l the rather faint am] (d»-.cure Soul hern ('r(»s- and the stately sheen 
of the -iiperb con.-«telhiti«»n of the Scorj»i«»n. It i- a pity to have to say that the 
Cro.-s ')f theSouth is a disapi)oinlm«?it- - has to he explained and made impressive by a 
dia;:ram. It is more like a kite tiian a cross: ha- a su|)erlluous >iar at one corner, and 
n(»suj»j)orl at ;dl (»f (he idea of bein;: like a cro.-s unless it is worked u|) and i»ieked into 
tin* I'ancv. The North Star shines on the other side id' the >hi|». and the (ireat 
l)ipjK-r dips its pointer- after midniprht, into the ma>s of darkness that is the sea 
when the sun and moon arc ,L'"one. 

The vova'^e from Ilouidulu to the farther Pacific was not so lonir that we for<rot 
the American seud-olf we ;rol in that Yankee city. The national airs sounded forth 
^loriou.-ly and ^^rand. FIa<f." and hankerchiefs Hut loved from dense masses of spee- 
tators, and our colors were radiant above the root's. There was, as usual, a mist on tb.e 
mountains, and over Pearl Harbor «:lowed the arch of the most vivid rainbow ever 
seen, and Honolulu is ahiiost every day dip})ed in rainbows. Tliis was a wonder of 
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splendor. The water changed from a sparkling green to a darkly luminous blue. 
From the moment the loftv lines of the coast — our mountains now — faded, till the 
birds came out of the west, the Pacific Ocean justified its name. The magnificent 
monotony of its stupendous placidity was. not broken except by a few hours of 
rulHed rollers that tell of agitations that, if gigantic, are remote. 

The two thousand and one hundred miles from California to Honolulu seemed at 
first to cover a vast space of the journey from our Pacific coast to the Philippines, but 
appeared to diminish in importance as we ])roceeded and were taught by the persistent 
trade winds that blew our wav, as if forever to waft us over the awful ocean whose 
perpetual beauty and placidity were to alhire us to an amazing abyss, from which 
it was but imaginative to presume that we, in the hands of infinite forces, shouhl ev<»r 
be of the travelers that return. KSimilar fancies beset, as all the boys remember — the 
crews of the caravels that carried Columbus and his fortunes. There were the 
splendors of tropical skies to beguile us; the sea as serene as the sky to enchant us! 
What mighty magic was this that put a spell upon an American army, seeking be- 
yond the old outlines of our history and dreams, to guide us on unfamiliar paths? 
What was this awakening in the soft mornings, to the thrilling notes of the bugle? 
The clouds were not as those we knew in other climes and years. We saw no penciling' 
of smoke on the edges of the crystal fields touched up with dainty ripples too exquisite 
to be waves — that which is a delight for a moment and passes but to come again, in 
forms too delicate to stay for a second, save in those pictures that in the universe fill 
the mind with memories that are like starlight. The glancing tribes of flying fish 
became events. We followed the twentieth parallel of longitude north of the equator, 
right on, straight as an arrow's flight is the long run of the ship — her vapor and the 
bubbles that break from the waters vanishing, so that we were as trackless when we 
had passed one breadth after another of the globe, as the lonesome canoes of the Li- 
diaus on the Great Lakes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL AGUINALDO. 

The Insurgent Loader's Surroundings and Personal Appearance — His Reserves and 
Ways of Talkin<x — The Fierce Animosity of the Filipinos Toward Spanish 
Priests — A l^robahililv of Many Martvrs in the Jsle of Luzon. 

Practically all persons in the more civilized — and that is to sav the easily accessi- 
ble — portions of the Philippine Islands, with perhaps the exception of those leadin 
insurgents who would like to enjoy the opportunities the S])aniards have had for Ih 
gratilication of greed and the indulgence of a policy of revenge, would be glad to 
sec the Americans remain in Manila, and also in as large a territory as they could 
command. 

Spaniards of intelligence are aware thai they have little that is desirable to an- 
ticipate in case the country is restored to them along with their Mausers and other 
firearms, great and small, according to the terms of capitulation. They get their 
guns whetlier we go and leave them or we stay and they go. It is obvious that 
the insurgents Jiave become to the Spaniards a source of anxiety attended with 
terrors. 1'lie fact tliat they allowed themselves to be besieged in ^Fanila by an equal 
number of Fili])in()s is conclusive that their reign is over, and they are not passion- 
ately in favor of their own restoration. Their era of cruel jind (•()rruj)t government 
is at an end, even if we shall permit them to make the e.\j)eriment. Their assumed 
anxiety to stav, is false pretense. They will be hurt if ihev do not go home. 

The exasperation of the Filij)inos toward the church is a j)hcnomenon, and they 
usually state it with uncandid (jualili(ations of the inadccjuate definition of the 
opinions and j)olicy made by General Aguinaldo. Repre.-entations of my representa- 
tive character as an American journalist, that gave me an importance I do not claim 
or assume to have, caused the aj)pearance at my rooms, in ^Manila, of insurgents of 
high standing and comprehensive infv)rmation, and of large fortunes in some cases. 
I was dee|)ly impressed by their violent radicalism regarding the jiriesls. At first 
thcv made no distinction, but said llatlv the priests were the mischiefmakers, the 
trui' tyrants, and next to the half-breed Filipinos crossed with Chinese — who are 
phenomenal accumulators of ])ecuniary resources — tne money-makers, who profited 
wrongfully by the earnings of others. 

And so "the priests must go,-' they said, and have no choice except that of de- 
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portation or execution. In few words, if they did not go away they would be killed. 
When close and urgent inquiry was made, the native priests were not included in 
the application of this rule. The Spanish priests were particularly singled out for 
vengeance, and with them such others as had been "false to the people'' and treach- 
erous in their relations to political affairs. 

The number to be exiled or executed was stated at 3,000. The priests are pan- 
icky about this feeling of the natives, as is in evidence in their solicitude to get away. 
They at least have no hope of security if the Spaniards should regain the mastery of 
the islands. Two hundred and fifty of them in vain sought to get passage to Hong- 
kong in one boat. I was informed on authority that was unquestionable that the 
eviction or extermination of the Spanish priesls was one of the inevitable results of 
Filipine independence — the first thing to be done. 

It was with three objects in view that I had an interview with General Aguin- 
aldo: (1) To ascertain exactly as possible his feeling and policy toward the 
United States and its assertion of military authority; (2) to inquire about his position 
touching the priests, (3) and to urge him to be at pains to be represented not only at 
Washington, but at Paris. As regards the latter point, it was clear that the people 
of the Philippines, whatever they might be, ought to be represented before the 
Paris conference. No matter what their case was, it should be personally presented, 
even if the representatives were witnesses against rather than for themselves. In the 
interest of fair play and the general truth the Philippine population should put in 
an ap])earance at the seat of the government of the United States for the informa- 
tion of the President, and at the scene of the conference to testifv; and I was sure 
it would appear in all cases that they were at least better capable of governing 
themselves than the Spaniards to govern them. There could be no form of gov- 
ernment quite so bad as that of the fatal colonial system of Spain, as illustrated 
in the Philippines and in the Americas. 

General Aguinaldo was neither remote nor inaccessible. His headquarters 
were in an Indian village, just across the bay, named Bacoor, and in less 
than an hour a swift steam launch carried Major Ik^ll, of the bureau of informa- 
tion, a gallant and most industrious and energetic olhcer, and myself, to water so shal- 
low that we had to call canoes to laud in front of a cluirch that before the days of 
Dewey was riddled by the fire of Spanish warships because occui)ied by insurgents. 
The walls and roof showed many perforations. The houses of the village were of 
bamboo, and there were many stands along the hot and dusty street on which fruit 
was displayed for sale. 
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Tlu' (JoiuTars licuisi' was about as s<»Iiil a «tnioturo as eartliquakci! permit, its roof 
of timI tilo insli'ad of the* ii.-iial straw. His nM)ins wt-ro in thi* sfttnul story, reaclipd 
by a broad .-lairway, at ihi* i«»|» of which wa.; a hin«lin;: of lilKTal <liiiioiisi4»ns ami an 
ante-room. Tht* (Inioral was annonmcil ;it h«'nM' ami iML'airod in writing a lotier 
to (Jcnrral Morritl — tlu-n his laihi-r rcirnlar liiiraiN i-xt-n-isi'. There were a dozen 
insnr^zi'iii sohlier- at the door, and as many uwrr at the foot and head of tlio stairs, 
wiili several ollicers, all in mililaiy en-uinie, the privates earryin*r Spanish Mausers 
and tin* nllicrrs wearinu: -wt>:(l>. We wen- admitted to an inner room, witli a window 
opening' on tln' slrert, and told the (ii'iieral W(»uld see us direetly. Meanwhile 
well-dre-sed ladiis of hi> family pas>ed ihr()n«rh the audience room from the (leneral's 
odiee to th-.' Iivin;x room-, irivin;; a plea-ant picturi' of doinestieity. 

The iloor from the study opened and a very slender and sh.ort young man entered 
with a preoecupied look that (piickly became curious. An attendant Siiid in a low 
voice, "(icneral A;:uinaltlo." Me was unexpectedly small — could wei^h but liltle 
over KM) pouiuls — dri'sscd in |)ure while, and his modesty of bearin;x would have be- 
eome a maiilen. The lirst feeling was a sort of faint compassion that oire with such 
snudi pliysical resources .-hould have to bear the weighty responsibilities resting 
upon him. Major I5elJ had t)ften met liini, and introduceil me. The (leneral was 
gratified that I had called, and waited for the declaration of my business. He 
had been infoiined of my occuj)ation; the fact that I hail recently been in Wash- 
ington and e\j)ecled soon to be there again; was from Ohio, the President's Htatc, a 
friend of his, and had written a hin\k on Cuha. a task which gave me, as I had 
visited the Island of Cuha during the war, an acMpiaintance witli the Spanish system 
of governing colonies. 

The interpreter was a man sliorter than the (ieiuu'al, but not quite so slight. 
His hair was inten^ely black and he wore glasses. lie is an accomplished linguist, 
sj)eaks Knglish with facility ami is acknowledged by the j»rie>ts to be the equal 
of any of them in reading and sj)eaking Latin. It is to be remarked that while 
Aguinaldo is not a man of high education he has as associates in his labors for 
I*hilipj»ine independence a considerable numher of scholarly men. It is related that 
in a H'cent di>cu>sion between a |)riest and an insurgent, the latter stated as a 
ground of rel)ellion that the Spaniards did nothing for the education of the people, 
and was asked, "Where did you get your education?*' He liad been taught bv the 
.Jesuits. 

My first point in talking with Aguinaldo was that the i)eoi)le of the Philippines 
ought to be strongly reprosv'nted in Paris, and of the reasons briefly presented, the 
lonino-t was that they sought independence, and sliould be heard liefore the com- 
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nus>ioii by which their fate would be declared for the present, so far as it could ])e, 
bv a tribunal whose work was subject to revision. The general's information was that 
the Paris conference would be opened September 15, an error of a fortnight, and his 
impression was that the terms regarding the Philippines would be speedily settled, 
>o that there could not be time to send to Paris, but there had been a determination 
reached to have a man in Washington. 

It is to be taken into account that this interview was before anything had been 
made known as to the mission which General Merritt undertook, and that in a few 
days he set forth to perform, and that the terms of the protocol had not been 
entirely published in Manila. I told the general it was not possible that the Phil- 
ippine problem could speedily be- solved, and made known to him that the transport 
China, which holds the record of quick passage on the Pacific, was to sail for San 
Francisco in three days, and he would do well to have his men for Washington 
and Paris go on her if permission could be obtained, as there was no doubt it could,, 
and 1 mentioned the time required to reach Washington and Paris — that one could 
be on a trans-Atlantic steamer in New York six hours after leaving Washington^ 
ihat the Philippine commissioners going to Paris should make it a point to see the 
President on the way, and the whole matter one of urgency, but it was certainly not 
too late to act. 

The General said it had been thought a representative of the islands and of the 
cause of the people should go to Washington, but the man was in Hongkong. He 
could, however, be telegraphed, so that he could catch the China at Nagasaka, Japan, 
where she would have to stop two days to take coal. The Washington commissioner 
might go to Paris, but instructions could not reach him before he left Hongkong, as 
it would not be desirable to telegraph them. Upon this I stated if it suited his con- 
venience and he would send instructions by me, I was going on the China, and would 
charge myself with the special confidential care of his dispatches and deliver them to 
the commissioner at the coaling station, when he should join the ship; and if it was 
the desire of the General to have it done I would telegraph the President that Phil- 
ippine commissioners were on the way. These suggestions were received as if they 
were agreeable, and esteemed of value. 

The conversation turned at this point to the main question of the future govern- 
ment of the Philippines, and I inquired what would be satisfactory to the General, 
and got, of course, the answer, "Philippine independence." I>ut I said after the 
United States had sent a fleet and destroyed the Spanish fleet and an army in 
full possession of Manila she was a power that could not be ignored; and what would 
be thought of her assuming the prerogative of Protector? She could not escape re- 
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h|K)n>ihilitv. His viows ns to tho exact line of demarkatinn or distinction between 
tlic rights of the United States and tlio^Je of the people of the islands should be 
perfectly clear, for otherwise thei'e would he confusion and possibly contention in 
greater matters than now caused friction. 

I endetvored to indicate tlie idi'ii that there nii^ht he an adjustment on the 
line that the people of the Philippines could mana«^e their local matters in their own 
way, leaving to the United States imperial affairs, the tilings international and all 
that affeclod them, the Filipinos looking to the administration of localities. I had 
asked «|iu'stion> and stated pro]H)sitions as if it were the univ4Tsal consent that General 
Aguinaldo was the dictator for his people and had tlie executive word to say; but 
when ii came to drawing the line lines of his relations with the United States as 
the emluMlinieiu of a revolutionary movement, he became shy and referred to those 
who had to lu- con.-ulted. 

Ili.s words wiTc e(iuivalent to saying his counselors must, in all matters of 
momi nt, Im- introduced, it came to the same thing at last as to his commissioner 
or commi>HoMtT> to \Va>hinglon or Paris, one or both, and he also asserted the pur- 
pose of having the congress elected assemble at a railroad town — Moroles, about fifty 
milc»s north of Manila — a movement it is understood that is under the guidance of 
others than the (ieneral, the bottom fact being that if there should be a Philippine 
Kepuidic AguinaldoV ])lace, in the judgment of many who are for it, would be 
not that of chiff magistrate, but tlu; head of the army. There are others and many 
of them of ihr (ipinion that he is not a qualified soldier. The congress as.<cmbled at 
Moroles, and has made slow progress. 

It may a> well be remembered, however, that the distinctions of civil and military 
powyr have been always hard to observe, in Central and South American states, 
whose early Spanish education has been outgrown gradually, and with halting and 
bloody .'•teps, (ieneral Aguinaldo, then engaged in evolving a letter to General Mer- 
ritt, ha> .-ince issued proclamations that yiehl no share to the United States in 
the native government of the islands. But there are two things definitely known, aa 
if decre<*d in ofiicial pa|)ers, and probably more so; that the Filipinos of in- 
fluential intelligence would be satisfied with the direction of local affairs and gladly 
accept the protectorate of the United States on the terms which the people of the 
Unite<l States may desire and dictate. 

The greater matter is that whenever it is the fixed policy of the United States to 
accept the full responsibility of ruling tho Philippines, neither Aguinaldo nor 
any otiier man of the islands would have the ability to molest the steady, peaeeaUe, 
beDcficcnt development of the potentiality of our system of justice to the people, and 
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the preservation by and through the popular will of the union of liberty under the 
law, and order maintained peaceably or forcibly according to needs. 

In continuation of his explanation that he had to refer matters to others called 
his counselors, disclaiming the presumption in my questions of his personal responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the native insurrection, General Aguinaldo said with the 
greatest deliberation and the softest emphasis of any of his sayings, that the insurgents 
were already suspicious of him as one who was too close a friend of the Americans, 
and yielded too much to them, and that there was danger this feeling might grow 
and make way with his ability to do all that he would like in the way of keeping 
the peace. There were, he said, inquiries to the effect: What had the insurgents got 
for wliat they had done in the capture of Manila? Were they not treated by the 
Americans with indifference? 

Major Bell interposed to say that the Americans were in the Philippines not as 
])oliticians, but as soldiers, and had the duty of preserving order by military oc- 
cii))ation, and it was not possible there could be maintained a double military au- 
thority — two generals of equal powders in one city under martial law. There must 
be one master and no discussion. The United States could take no secondary atti- 
tude or position — would treat the insurgents with great consideration, but they of 
necessity were exclusively responsible for the carrying out of the provisions of the 
capitulation, 

This was exactly to the point, and the interpreter cut his rendering of it, using 
but few words, and they did not cheer up the General and those about him. Evi- 
dently they want to know when and where they realize. It had been noticeable 
that the greater importance Aguinaldo attaches to what he is saying the lower 
his voice and the more certainly he speaks in a half whisper with parted lips, show- 
in teeth and tongue; and he has a surprising faculty of talking with the tip of his 
tongue, extended a very little beyond his lips. There was something so reserved as to 
be furtive about his mouth, but his eyes were keen, straight and steady, showing deci- 
sion, but guarding what he regarded the niceties of statement. However, his mean- 
ing that there were insurgents who were finding fault with him was not so much 
indicative of a rugged issue as a confession of impending inabilities. 

He had nothing to say in response to Major Bell's explicit remark about the one- 
man and one-country military power, but the action of the insurgents in removing 
their headquarters — or their capital, as they call it — to a point forty miles from 
Manila, proves that they have come to an understanding that the soldiers of the 
United States are not in the Philippines for their health entirely, or purely in the 
interest of universal benevolence. The Filipinos must know, too, that they could 
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ni'vor thcnipclves have captuivd ^lanila. It is not inapt to say that the real center 
of thi' rolK'llIon again>t Spain is, as it has boon for years, at Hongkong. 

I rosorvod what soomod the most intorostin;^ (juostion of the interview 
with the Philippine k'aih'i to the hist. It was whethor a condition of i)aeification was 
the expulsion of the Catholic ])riests as a class. This was i)rescnted with reference to 
the threats that ha<l h«'cn iiunh' in ni\ hcarin^; that the j)ric>ts nni>t go or die, for 
tlu V were the breeders of all trouble. ^lust all of them be removed in some wav or 
another? If not, where would the line be drawn? The lip? of the (ien- 
eral were ])arted and his voice (piite low and gentle, the tongue to a re- 
markal)le degree doing the talking, as he replied, plainly picking words 
eauti()U>ly and measuring them. The able and acute interpreter dealt Ihem out 
raj)idly, and his rendering gave token that the Filipinos have already had lessons in 
diplomaiy — even in the Spanish style of polite prevarication — or, if that may be a 
{-hade ion >ir()iig, let us say ehisive reservation — the use of language that is more 
shady than sih-nce, the framing of })hrases that may be interpreted so as not to close 
but to continue di.-eussion and leave wide fields for controversv. The General did not 
refer to his counselors, or tlie congress that is in the background and advertised as if 
it were a lu-w force. 

The words of the interpreter for him were: 

**Tlie General says the priests to whom objection is made, and with whom we 
have a mortal (piarrel, are not our own priests, but the Spaniards' and those of the 
orders. We respect the Catholic church. We respect our own }>riests, and, if they 
are friends of our country, will protect them. Our war is not upon the Catholic 
church, but upon the friars, who have been the most cruel enemies. We cannot have 
them here. They must go away. Let them go to Spain. We are willing that they 
may go to their own country. We do not want them. There is no peace until 
they go.'' 

1 said my information was that the objectionable Orders expressly proscribed 
by the insurgents were the Dominicans, Augustines, Franciscans and Kecollects, but 
that the Jesuits were not included. This was fully recited to the General, and with 
his eyes closing and his mouth whispering close to the interpreter's cheek he gave his 
answer, and it was (piickly rendered: 

*'The Jesuits, too, must go. They also are our enemies. We do not want them. 
They betray. They can go to Spain. They may be wanted there, not here; but not 
liere, not here." 

The que^ftion whether the friars must make choice between departure and death 
was not met directly, but with repetitions — that they might be at home in Spain, but 
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could not be a part of the independent Philippines; and, significantly, they should 
be willing to go when wanted, and would be. Two Catholic priests — Americans, not 
Spaniards — were at this moment waiting in the ante room, to ask permission for 
the priests Aguinaldo has in prison to go back to Spain, and the General could not 
give an answer until he had consulted his council. Probably he would not dare 
to part with the priests, and an order from him would be disregarded. They have 
many chances of martyrdom, and some of them have already suffered mutilation. 

Sometliing had been said about my cabling the President as to the Filipinos' 
determination to send a representative to Paris, and I had tendered my good offices 
in bearing instructions icr a commissioner from Hongkong to meet the China at 
Nagasaki, the Japanese railway station, where the American transports coal for their 
long voyage across the Pacific. But that matter had been left in the air. General 
Aguinaldo had said he would be obliged if I would telegraph the President, and I 
thought if the decision was that there was to be a Philippine representative hurried to 
Paris, it was something the President would be glad to know. I was aware there 
might be a difficulty in getting permission for a special messenger to go on the China 
to Japan to meet the commissioners going from Hongkong, and 1 would be willing 
to make the connection, as I had offered the suggestion. But it was necessary to be 
absolutely certain of General Aguinaldo's decision before I could cable the President; 
therefore, as I was, of course, in an official sense wholly irresponsible, I could com- 
municate with him without an abrasion of military or other etiquette. It was the 
more needful, as it would be a personal proceeding, that I should be sure of the 
facts. Therefore I asked the General, whose time I had occupied more than an 
hour, whether he authorized me to telegraph the President that a commission was 
going to Paris, and desired me to render any aid in conveying information. 

The General was troubled about the word ''authorized," and instead of savin": 
so concluded that I must have a deep and possibly dark design and so he could not 
give me the trouble to cable. The assurance that it would not be troublesome did not 
remove the disquiet. I could not be troubled, either, as a bearer of dispatches. The 
General could not authorize a telegram without consulting. In truth, the General 
had not made up his mind to be represented in Paris, holding that it would be 
sufficient to have an envoy extraordinary in Wa^hington. 

Others, without full consideration, in my opinion, concur in this view. I can im- 
agine several situations at Paris in which a representative Filipino would be of service 
to the United States, simply by standing for the existence of a state of facts in 
the disputed islands. I dropped the matter of being a mediator, having planted the 
Paris idea in the mind of the Philippine leader, who is of the persuasion that he is 
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the dictator of his countrymen, for tho >akc nf lii.-j countrv. until lie wiijhes to be 
evasive, and then he must consult others who share the burdens of authoritv. and lohl 
liim when taking my leave I would like to j)o>sess a photograph with his autogr.-ijih 
and the Philippine Hag. In a few minutes the articles were in my hand:?, and passing 
out, there were the American priests in ihe anie-room, the next callers to enter 
the (leneral's ai)artment. Their hu>ine-s was to ur<re him to i)ermit the Catholic 
priestsj held as i)risoners by the insurgents — more than 1U(K jierhaps nearly 200 in 
number — to go home. 

When the news came that General Merritt had been ordered to Paris, and would 
pass through the IJed sea en route, taking the China to Hongkong to catch a penin- 
sidar and oriental steamer, I telegrahcd the fact to General Aguinaldo over our mili- 
tarv wires and his special wir^*, and his comnn'ssioner, dulv advised, became, with 
General ilerritt's aid, at Hongkong a |)as>enger on ilie China. 

He is well known to the world as Senor Filij)e Agoncello, who visited Wash- 
ington City, saw the President and proceeded to Paris. 



CHAPTER V. 
THE PHILIPPINE MISSION. 

Correspoudence With Aguinaldo About It — Notes by Senor Felipe Agoneillo — Re- 
lations Between Admiral Dewey and Senor Aguinaldo — Terms of Peacje 
Made by Spanish Governor-General with Insurgents, December, 1897 — Law 
Suit Between Aguinaldo and Artacho — Aguinaldo's Proclamation of May 

24, 1898. 

When General Merritt decided to hold the China for a day to take him to Hong- 
kong on the way to Paris, I telegraphed Aguinaldo of the movements of the ship, 
and received this dispatch from the General: 

"War Department, United States Volunteer Signal Corps, sent from Bakoor 
August 29, 1898.— To Mr. Murat Halstead, Hotel Oriente, Manila: Thankful for 
your announcing China's departure. We are to send a person by her if j)Ossible, 
whom I recommend to you. Being much obliged for the favor. 

"A. G. ESCAMILLA," 
"Private Secretary to General Aguinaldo." 

On the same day the General sent the following personal letter: 

"Dear Sir: The bearer. Dr. G. Apacible, is the person whom was announced to 
you in the telegram. 

"I am desirous of sending him to Hongkong, if possible, by the China, recom- 
mending him at the same time to your care and good will. Thanking you for the 
favor, Pm respectfully yours, EMILIO AGUINALDO Y FAMY. 

"Mr. Murat Halstead, Manila. 

"Bakoor, 29th August, 1898.'' 

General Aguinaldo proceeded vigorously to make use of his knowledge that 
the China would go to Hongkong for General Merritt and sent his secretary and 
others to me at the Hotel Oriente, but they arrived after I had left the house. 
They came to the China and General Merritt had not arrived and did not appear 
until within a few minutes of the start. Then the deputation from the insurgent 
chieftain had an interview with him, asking that two of their number should go to 
Hongkong on the China to express fully the views of the insurgent government to 
to the commissioner, Don Felipe Agoneillo, chosen to represent the Filipinos at 
Washington and Paris and to ask that he be allowed to go to the United States on the 
China. When the committee saw General Merritt he was taking leave of Admiral 
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Dfwiv, and tlu- <u'iHral. wlm had not Ix-ard of lliiss nioviMnont until that moment — 

till' «j!U'Stinn hv'iuii I'litiri'Iv n-'w — inviinl tlu* opiiiitiii of \hv Ailiiiirnl, who sai«l lliere 
w;!- "(crijiinly ni> iihjfciiniK" «iii(i on iIk* (.Diiinirv, it wruiM lu* wry wMl to i)erinir 
tlu* |»a>sage of iho ilipmatioii to IIon;rkon^ ainl of ihe <'i>ininis«iiinor ai>|)ointeJ from 
that city to Wa>liin;jloii. (InuTal Mt-rritt at oiKo in half a ihizen wnnls gave the 
onitT, and the jo«rn»'V hr^'an. 

(Jeneral (JnMMu*, whw t*-iuU auA tran-lato'> Spanish with facility and whose Sj)an- 
ish sjK.*e('h is plain, tn-aicd with niarkj'd ronrtcsy the Filipino cnnunittco to Hong- 
kong and thence the «i»iniiii— i«»iirr anil hi< .-ocrciary from IIon;rkong t<» San Fran- 
eis((), on the wav to WashinLMnn and Paris, (icncral (inonc. wliile m-ctirlinir dis- 
tinction lo the rcprcsmiaiivr- nf the insnr;:i*nt<, >tat<'tl to thcni that h;s attentions 
were personal and he could not warrant tlhin <>lliria] re(-();.riiit:()n at Washington 
or anything inon* than >ucli jniliirnc-s as gmtlrnh-n receive fr'^n I'ach niher. The 
coinmissioner was I)i)n Feh'pe A.L'oneilJn. and his >e«retary, Sixio Lnpt*z 

Saturday, Sipiendn r '^\, iIm Salt I^ike ]U"w-papers c»»ntain«d >li»ries to the 
clTect that tin* (leruian- had enirnd into an alliau'c nlT» nsive and deft-nsive with 
the Aguinaldo gov»'rninent and wnnjd furni>h e«|uipincnts for an army *>f 150,000 
men. We were on the I'ninn Pacili*' IJailrnjnl at tlu; lime, aiul T called 
the attention of Don Felipe Agoncillo to thi*; n^markahle intelligence and 
asked him what he thought (»f it. lie slid emphatically that it was *'\otiiing/* 
"No true,'' '^Nothing at all/" and he laughed at the citmic idea. There 
was also in the Salt Lake lu'wspapers a siaieiin'Ui tliat ihe.Vguinaldn 'government' had 
sent to Presid<'nt ^Fc Kin ley a leti<*r strongly expn-^i ug gno<l-will and gratitude. 
There did iu>t seem to he niuch news in this for Hon Felipe, hut it gave him mueh 
jdeasure, and he, not perhaps di|)lomatically hut enthusiastically, pronounced it good. 

WHAT A(;()\('ILL() ArPHOVKI). 

The dispatch marked with hi< approbation hy the l*hilipj)ine commissioner was 
the following from Washington, under date (»f Septemher 23: 

■'"'TIh* President doubtless wcmld be glad to hear any views those Filipino? 
nn'ght care to set forth, being fresh fmm the islands aiid thoroughly acquainted 
with the wishes of the insurgent^. Hut it would be plainly impolitic and inconsistent 
for the I'rcsident, at this date and pending the conclusion of tiie peace confer- 
ence at Paris, to allow it to bo understood, by according a formal reception to the 
delegates, that he had thereby recognized the I'hiiippine government a? an inde- 
l)endent nationality. His attitude toward tlie FilipiiU)S would bo similar to that 
assumed hy him toward the Cubans. As the Filipinos have repeatedly, by public 
deckration, sought to convey the impre>sion that tho United States rei)resonta lives 
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in Manila have at some time during the progress of the war recognized Aguinaldo 
as an independent ally, and entered into formal co-operation with him, it may be 
slated that the government at Washington is unaware that any such thing has 
ha])i)ened. Admiral Dewey, who was in conmiand of all the United States forces 
during the most critical period, expressly cabled the Secretary of the Navy that 
he had entered into no formal agreement with Aguinaldo. If General Otis followed 
his instructions, and of thfjt there can be no doubt, he also refrained from entering 
into any entangling agreements. As for Consul-General Wildman, any under- 
taking he may have assumed with Aguinaldo must have been upon his own per- 
sonal and individual responsibility, and would be without formal standing, inas- 
mucli as he has not the express authorization from the State Department abso- 
lutely requisite to negotiations in such cases. Therefore, as the case now stands, 
the peace commissioners are free to deal with the Philippine problem at Paris 
absolutely without restraint beyond that which might be supposed to rise from a 
sense of moral obligation to avoid committing the Filipinos again into the hands 
of their late rulers." 

Senor Agoncillo, the commissioner of the Philippine insurgents at Paris, made, 
in conversations on the steamer China, when crossing the Pacific Ocean from 
Nagasaka to San Francisco, this statement in vindication of x\guinaldo, and it is the 
most complete, authoritative and careful that exists of the relations between Admiral 
Dewey and the insurgent leader: 

BRIEF NOTES BY SENOR AGONCILLO. ' 

"On the same day that Admiral Dewey arrived at Hongkong Senor Aguinaldo 
was in Singapore, whither he had gone from Hongkong, and ilr. Pratt, United 
States Consul-General, under instructions from the said Admiral, held a confer- 
ence with him, in which it was agreed that Senor Aguinaldo and other revolutionary 
chiefs in co-operation with the American squadron should return to take up arms 
against the Spanish government of the Philippines, the sole and most laudable desire 
oT the Washington government being to concede to the Philippine people absolute 
independence as soon as the victory against the Spanish arms should be obtained. 

••I>y virtue of this argument Senor Aguinaldo proceeded by the first steamer to 
Hongkong for the express purpose of embarking on the Olympia and going to 
]\Ianila; but this intention of his was not realized, because the American squadron 
left Hongkong the day previous to his arrival. Admiral Dewey having received from 
his government an order to proceed immediately to Manila. This is what Mr. 
Wildman, United States Consul-General in Hongkong, said to Senor Aguinaldo in 
the interview which took place between them. A few days after the Spanish 
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squuilron had been totally c1o^lroyl.'(l in tin* Way uf Manila by the American squad- 
ron, the hitti'f obtaining a mo<t glorious triuni])h, which deserved the fullest con- 
gratulations and praitse of the Phili))|)ine public, the McC'uIIough arrived at Hongkong 
and her comma nder 2^aid to Sennr A;>:uinaldo that Admiral Dewey needed him 
(le nece>ital)a) in Manila and that he brought an order to take him on board said 
trans-port, as well as other revolutionary chiefs whose number should be determined 
bv Senor AL'uinaMo, and, in fact, he and seventeen chiefs went to Cavite on the 
McCuUough. 

"Sciior Airuiiialdo began his campaign against the Spaniards the very day that 
he received the K!H>'^ Mauser gun< and 'ion.OdO cartridgegs, which came from Hong- 
kong. The first victory whicii he til)t allied from the Spaniards was the surrender 
or capitulation nf tin- Sp:mi>h (JemTjil. Snior INiia, wlm was the Military Governor of 
Cavite, had his licuhjuaricrs in the i«.>wn of San Francisco do Malabon^ and his 
force was compnsol of K-'iOO soMiiT-;. including volunleer^. 

"The rev(»lnti()niiry army in six diiys' (ij)crations succeeded in getting possession 
of the Spanish <iilaclimcnis -taiiom-d in ilie viilagcs of r>:ikoor, Imus, Benakayan, 
Novelet;}, Santa Cruz de Malalxui, iiosiirio and Cavite Viejo. 

*'()n June U last the wiiojc provim-c (»f Cavite was under the control of the pro- 
visional rcvolutioiijiry government, including many Spanish i)risoncrs and frians 7,000 
guns, great (luanlitiis of ammunition and some cannon. 

"At tiie sjime time tiiat thr j)rnviiu<' of Cavite w;is being conipiered other revolii- 
tionary chit'fs wrre cjinyiiig on campaigns in the I>atangas, Laguna, Tayabas, Nueva 
I>iza, IJulcan, IJatangas l*ampanga and Mnrong, wliidi were under control of the rev- 
olutionary army by dum^ l"^. iind .-ucii progress was made by the Philippine revolution 
in the few di\y> of campaign agniii>t the Sj)aniar(ls tliat by August 3 last it held 
under compiest lift ecu important j)r«jvinccs of the i>iand (d' Luzon; these provinces 
are l)eiiig govcrne(l by laws emanating from tlie |)rovisioiial revolutionary government 
and in all of them |)erfect ()i'd<'r and complete trancpiility reign. 

**It is to be rioted that tlie SjJiinish government lias sent to Senor Aguinaldo 
various cnnV^jaries, wlio invited him to make common cause with Spain against the 
United States, ])romising him tiuii tlie government of tlu; Spnnish nation woidd eon- 
cede to him anything he might a-k for the I*hilipj)ine ])eo|)le. Hut Senor Aguinaldo 
has invariably re])lied to those emi-sirics that it was tno late and that he could not 
consider any proj)osition from tlie S|)anis]i government, however beneficial it might 
be to the lMiilipj)ines, because lie ha<l aln'ady pledged his word of honor in favor of 
certain representatives of the government at Washington. 
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"In view of this positive resolution of Senor Aguioaldo there began forthwith the 
intrigues of the Spanish enemy directed against the life of Senor Aguinaldo. 
PEACE CONVENTION OF DECEMBER, 1896. 

"Senor Aguinaldo, iu his own name and in that of the other ehiefa and subor- 
dinates, obligated himself to lay down their arms, which, according to an inventor)', 
were to be turned over to the Spanish government, thus terminating the revolution. 
His Excellency the Governor and Captain-General, Don Fernando Primo de Eivera, 
as the representative of His Majesty's government in the Philippine!;, obligated 
himself on his side (1) to grant a general amnesty to al! those under charges or 
sentenced for the crime of Tebellion and sedition afid other crimes of that categorj'; 
(2) to introduce into the Philijipines all reforms necessary for correcting in an eilee- 
tivc and absolute manner llio evils which for so many years had oppressed the eountrj', 
in political and administrative affairs; and (3) an indemnity of $800,000, payable at 
the following dates: A letter of credit of the Spanish Filipine Bank for $400,000 
against (he Hongkong and Shanghai Bank in Hongkong was to be delivered to Senor 
Aguinaldo on tlie t^ame day that he should leave Biak-va-Bato, where he bad estab- 
lifilied hi;; headquarters, and should embark on the steamer furnished by the Spanish 
govfinnicnf (Ihiti Iciter of credit was in point of fact delivered); $200,000 was to be- 
paid to the said Senor Aguinaldo as soon as the revolutionary gonenil, Senor Hicarte, 
should receive hit- telegram ordering him to give up his arms, with an inventory 
thereof, to the commissioner designated by his excellency the Governor and Captain- 
General, Don Fernando Prinio dc Kivera; and the remaining $200,000 should he 
due and payable when the peace should he a fact, and it .should be understood that 
jKiace was a fact when the Te Dcuni should be sung by order of his excellency the 
Governor and Captain-General of the Philippines. 

■'Senor Aguinaldo complied in every respect, so far as he was concerned, with the 
peace agreement. But the Spanish government did not observe a similar conduct, 
and this has been deplored and still is deeply deplored by the Philip])inc people. 
The general amnesty which was promised has remained completely a dead letter. 
Many Filijiino,- are still io be found in I'ernando Po and in various military prisons 
in S])ain suifering ilie grievous cf inset juences of the piiuislinient inflicted upon them 
nnjuslly and the inelemeneies of the climate to which they are not accustomed. 
Some of these unfortunates, who succeeded in getting out of those prisons and that 
exile, are living in beggary in Spain, without the government furnishing them the 
neccssiiry means io enable Ihcni Io return lo the Philijipines. 

"In vain has the Philippine public waited fur tin- reforms also promised. After 
the celebration of the compact of June, and the disposili<*t> of the arms of the revoln- 
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tionists the Governor-rfcncral again began to inflict on the defenseless natives of the 
country arbitrary arrest and fxirution without judicial proceedings solely on the 
■ground thai they were nuTcly suspecttMl of being socea^ioni^t^; proceedings which 
indi>putab]y (h» not cnnform to the law and diristian sentiments. 

"In the matter of rcforuLs the religitius orders again began to obtain from the 
Spanish governnu.*nl tlnir former and abstduiL- J)owct. Tluis Sj)ain pays so dearly 
for lier fatal errors in Iicr <»wn (K'stinvl 

*'In exchange for \\\v Infiiiuss nf mind with wliivh Senor Aguinaldo has rigidly 
carried uui the trrm> <»f ilic poarr agret-nunt, (leneral Primo de Kivera had the 
cyniii.-m to stah- in thi* congre.-s of his nation that lie had promised no reform to 
Senor Aguinahlo and lii- army, but tliat h*' had only given iliem a piece of bread 
in order that ihcv mi'rijt bt* abb' to maiiuain themstlvis abroad. This was re- 
echoed in the t'uirign j)ns-. and Sfiior Agiiinablo was accused in the Spanish press 
of having aHowfil liimscll' lo Im* buUMln w iili a handful of gold, selling out his country 
at the same time, 'i'hcrf wvvv ])ul>li-bi(l, iiion'oviM*, in those Spanish periodicals car- 
icatures of Senor Aguiiiabb) whiib jnofoundly wounded lii.- honor and his patriotism. 

'SScnor Aguinaldo an<l tlie oiIht n-volutioiii-i^ wlio n'sidc in Hongkong agreed 
not to lakf out one cent of the $I()(),()on de|»o>iled in tlie chartered bank and the 
Hongkong and Shangliai Hank, the only amount which Seiu>r Aguinaldo received 
frcm the Spani>h governmi'Ut on account of' the stijiuhiti'd indemnity, but to use it 
f(»r arms in order to carry on anollier revolution in the lMiilij)j)ines, in ease the Span- 
ish government should fail to »arry out tlu^ pi-acc agreement, at least in so far as it 
ref(»rs to general amne>ty and rel'(»rms. All the above named revolutionists, Senor 
Aguinaldo setting the example, resolvi'd to deny ihemselves every kind of comfort 
during their stay in Hongkong, living in the most mode>t style, for the jmrpose of 
preventing a reduction by one single cent of the above named sum of $400,000, 
which they >et aside exclusively for the benelit of their country. 
LAW St'IT r,ET\VKi:X DON J. ARTACIK) AND DON E. AGUINALDO. 

*'Senor Artacho, induced by the father solicitor of the Dominicans and the Con- 
sul-(Jeneral of Spain, filed in the courts of that colony a summons against Don E. 
Aguinaldo, asking for a division of the above-mentioned $100,000 between those 
revolutionary chiefs who resided in Hongkong. Artacho and three others, who 
joined the revolution in its last days and rendered little service to it, were the only 
ones who desired a division of ibis nu)ney; whereas forty-seven revolutionaries, many 
of whom were most distinguished chiefs, were opposed to it, supporting the resolu- 
tion which Senor Aguinaldo had previously taken in regard to it. Senor Aguinaldo, 
in order to avoid all scandal, did everything possible to avoid appearing in court 
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answering the summons of Artacho, who, realizing that his conduct had made liimself 
hated by all Filipinos, agreed in a friendly arrangement to withdraw his suit, receiv- 
ing in exchange $5,000; in this way were frustrated the intrigues of the solicitor of 
the Dominican order and of the Spanish Consul, who endeavored at any cost 'to 
destroy the $400,000 by dividing it up. 

" Artacho is now on trial before a judicial court on charges preferred by various 
revolutionists for offenses which can be proved; he has no influence in the revolur 
tionary party." 

PROCLAMATION OF GENERAL AGUINALDO. 

MAY 24TH, 1898. 
Filipinos: 

The Great Nation North America, cradle of true liberty and friendly on that 
account to the liberty of our people, oppressed and subjugated by the tyranny and 
despotism of those who have governed us, has come to manifest even here a pro- 
tection which is decisive, as well as disinterested, towards us considering us endowed 
with sufficient civilization to govern by ourselves this our unhappy land. To main- 
tain this so lofty idea, which we deserve from the now very powerful Xaticm North 
America, it is our duty to detest all those acts which behe such an idea, as pillage, 
robbery and every class of injury to ])ersons as well as to things. With a view to 
avoiding international conflicts during the period of our campaign, I order as follows: 

Article I. The lives and property of all foreigners, including Chinese and all 
Spaniards who either directly or indirectly have joined in taking arms against us are 
to be respected. 

Article II. The lives and property of those \\\\o lay down their arms are also 
to be respected. 

Article III. Also are to be respected all sanitary establishments and ambulances, 
and likewise the persons and things which may be found either in one or the 
other, including the assistants in this service, unless they show hostility. 

Article IV. Those who disobey what is prescribed in the preceding articles will 
be tried by summary court and put to deach, if such disobedience shall cause assas- 
sination, fire, robbery and violation. 

Given at Cavite, the 24th of May, 1898. 

EMILIO AGUINALDO. 

It is to be remarked of this semi-official statement that Admiral Dewey did not 
make any premises he could not fulfill to Aguinaldo; did not assume to speak for 
the President or the army of the United States, but gave guns and ammunition to 
the insurgents, who aided him in maintaining a foothold on the shore. The insur- 
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^Qnt» did not win Dcwcy*s victory, but aided to improve it. Without the aid of the 
American army Manila might have 1)ecn destroyed, but could not hare been captured 
intact. Genera] MiTritt settled the question of the status of the insurgent army with 
respect to the ca])ture of Manihi in a summary and sound way when he said there 
could be but one military authority in a military government, and as the command- 
ing general of the Philippine expedition of the United States, he was that authority. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE PEOCLAMATIOSS OF GENERAL AGUINALDO. 

June 16th, 1898, Establishing Dictatorial Government — June 20th, 1898, Instruc- 
tions for Elections — June 23d, 1898, Establishing Eevoliitionary Government 
—June 23d, 1898, Message to Foreifin Powers— June 27th, 1898, Instnu-- 
tions Concerning Details— July 23d, 1898, Letter From Senor Ajjuinaldo to 
Genera! Anderson — August 1st, 1898, Resolutions of Revolutionary Chiefs 
Asking for Recognition — August 6fh, 1898, Message to Foreign Powers A.sk- 
ing Recognition. 

One of the most critical questions in the situation of the PIiilipi»inos is the 
precii=e position of Ihe leader of the insurgents. General Aguinaldo. His utterances 
in his official character of leader of the natives who for years have been in rebellion 
against Spain, have been but fragmeniary, as they have come before the people. 
We give for the public information the consecutive series of proclamations. 

No. 1. 
To the Philippine Public: 

Circumstances have providentially placed me in a position for which 1 can not 
fail to recognize that I am not properly qualified, but since I can not violate the laws 
of Providence nor decline the obligations whicJi honor and patriotism impose 
upon me, I now salute you, OIi, ify Beloved People! 

I have proclaimed in the face of Ihe whole world that the aspiration of my 
whole life, the final object of all my efforts and strength is nothing else but your in- 
dependence, for I am firmly convinced that that constitutes your constant desire and 
that independence signifies for us redemption froi!' slavery and tyranny, regaining 
our liberty and entrance into the concert of civilized nations. 

I understand on the other hand that the first duty of every government is to 
interpret faithfully popular aspirations. With this motive, altlioiiph the abnormal 
circumstances of the war have compelled me to institute this Dictatorial (iovern- 
ment which assumes full powers, both civil and military, my constant desire is to 
surround myself with the most distinguished persons of each Province, those who 
by their conduct, deserve the confidence of their province to the end that tlie true 
necessities of each being known by them, measures may be adopted to meet those 
necessities and apply the remedies in accordance with the desires of all. 

I understand moreover the urgent necessity of establishing in each town a 
■olid and robust organization, the strongest bulwark of pubhc security and the sole 
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niriins of si'(iiriii<: thai union nnd disiipliiu' which iiro indispensable for the estab- 
li>hnK'ni nf tht* Hepublic, that is (JoviTumont of tht* poopk* lur the people, and ward* 
in;r oir tht' intcrnalioiial contlicts whirh may arise. 

Following: <iut th<' forr^join;; eon>iiUTali<»ns I decree as follows: 

Aniik* I. Thi' inhabitants of vMvy town where tlie forces of the Spanish 
;:ovrrnni<*nt still ri'inain. will (K-cidu ni^on the most eflieacioiis measures to combat 
and destroy tluni, nccorditi^' t«i tlu* resources and means at tlieir disposal, aiecording 
to pri>oners of war the treatment mo>t eonformablc to humanitarian sentiments and 
to the customs observed bv civilize«l nalit)ns. 

Article II. A- soon jh the town is freed fmm Spanish domination, the inhab- 
itant- mo>t di.-liiiL'^ni-hed for hi;;h charaiter. siuial position and honorable conduct 
both in tlie center i)f the commnnily and in the suburbs, will come together in a 
hir«:e meeting' in which they will proceed to elect by a majority of votes, the chief 
of the town and a head man for each suburb, c<uisiderin»r as sul)urbs not only those 
hitherto known as sueh, but al-o the ci'iiter of the coinmunitv. 

• All those inhabitants who fulfill the conditions above named, will have the 
ri;j:ht to take j»art in this nu'cliu'r and to be elected, j)rovided always that they are 
friendly to Philij)}Mne independeiue and are twenty years of ap:e. 

Article HI. In this nu'ctin;; .-hall also be elected by a nuijorit} of votes, three 
delepites; one of police and internal order, another of justice and civil registf}' and 
another of taxes and j»roperty. 

The dele^Mie of j)<)lice nnd internal order will assist the Chief in the organization 
of the armed force, whieli f(»r its own >ecuriiy i-ach town must maintain, according 
to the measure of its reso trees and in the preservation of order, government and 
hygiene of its population. 

The delegate of justice and civil regi.stry will aid the Chief in the formation 
of courts an<l in keeping books of registry of births, deaths and marriage contracts, 
and of llie census. 

'JMie del(;:ate of taxes and property will aid the chief in the collection of taxes, 
the adnlini^tration of juiblic funds, the o])enitig of books of registry of cattle and 
real property, and in all work relating to encouragement of every class of industry. 

Article IV. The Chief, as iVe>id<-nt, with tlu* head men and the above men- 
tioned delegates, will con-tit ute the i)opular assemblies who will supervise the exact 
fuliillment of the laws in force and the particular interests of each town. 

The head man of the center of the coinmunitv will be the Vice President of 
the assembly, and the delegate of justice its secretary. 

The head men will be delegates of the Chief within their respective boundaries. 
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Article V. Tlie Chiefs of each town after consulting the opinion of their re- 
spective assemblies, will meet and elect by majority of votes the Chief of the Prov- 
ince and three councilors for the three branches above mentioned. 

The Chief of the Province as President, the Chief of the town which is the 
c;;])ital of the Province, as Vice President, and the above named councilors will 
constitute the Provincial Council, which will supervise the carrying out of the 
instructions of this government in the territory of the Province, and for the general 
interest of the Province, and will propose to this government the measures which 
should be adopted for the general welfare. 

Article VI. The above named chiefs will also elect by majority of votes three 
representatives for each one of the Provinces of Manila and Cavite, two for each 
one of the Provinces classified as terminal in Spanish legislation, and one for each 
one of the other Provinces and Politico-Military commands of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. 

The above named rej)resentatives will guard the general interests of the Archi- 
pelago and the particular interests of their respective Provinces, and will constitute 
the Revolutionary Congress, which will propose to this government the measures con- 
cerning the preservation of internal order, and external security of these islands, 
-and will be heard by this government on all questions of grave importance. The de- 
cision of which will admit of delay or adjournment. 

Article VII. Persons elected to any office whatsoever in the form prescribed 
in the preceding article can not perform the functions of the same without the previ- 
ous confirmation by this government, which w^ll give it in accordance with the cer- 
tificates of election. 

Representatives will establish their identity by exhibiting the above named 
certificates. 

Article VIII. The Military Chiefs named by this government in each Province 
will not intervene in the government and administration of the Province, but will 
confine themselves to requesting of the Chiefs of Provinces and towns the aid v/hich 
may be necessary both in men and resources, which are not to be refused in case of 
actual necessity. 

Nevertheless, when the Province is threatened or occupied by the enemy in 
whole or in part, the military chief of highest rank therein may assume powers of 
the Chief of the Province, nntil the danger has disappeared. 

Article TX. The government will name for each Province a commissioner, 
specially charged with establishing therein the organization prescribed in this decree, 
in accordance with instructions which this government will communicate to him. 
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Thojie military thiffs wlm lilKTiitc tlir towns from the Spani^sh domination are com- 
misbioiiiT* bv virtue* of iluir hII'k c. 

Tilt* a ho VI* nuiiu'd (■oininis>ioinr> will jirisi<Io over the first meetings held in 
cuc'h town and in uach Provinc-i'. 

Ariiclf X. A> .>oon a- ilir m-^rniiization |)rovid('d in the decree has been estab- 
lished all ]>ri.'vious appoint iiifnt> iu .111 v rivil otiico, whatsoi'ver, no matter what their 
origin or -nnrcc .-^hall hi* null and void, and all instructions in conflict with the 
foroj;«»in^ an* lirifhy annnllr«l. 

C;jvi-n at Caviif, ilic istli of Juno, 1SU8. 

EMILIO ACiUIXALDO. 

No. 2. 
Vnv iIm' fxrriiti«>n and prnjHT carryin;: out of what is proscribed in the decree 
of tiii.t ;^n,viTiinitiit i'HMctrninir tin* nianaixoinont of the Provinces and towns of the 
IMiilippint' AnliijMlaLio, 1 (inno a> i'ullows: 

INSTIMlTlOXS. 
('oii((rnin«; ilio Mana^^'niout of llio Provinces and towns. 
(1'lion follow !.'» nilo- citnciTnin^ tin* olociions, ft)nnation of the police, the 
courts and iho Kvyin^' and iollo(lit)n td' la.xos.) 
(.livtn at Cavilo, '^Olh of .luno, 1SI)8. 

KlIILIO AOriXALDO. 
N^o. 3. 
DON KM ILK) A(;riNALl)0 Y FAMY, 
President of iho IJovolutionary (iovornniont of the Philippines, and General in Chief 

t)f Its Arniv. 
This «rovornniont dosirint^ to donion>trato to the Philippine people that one of 
its ends is to combat with a lirni hand tho invoiorato vices of the S|)anish administra- 
tion, suhstitutin;; for |)orsonal luxury and that pompous ostentation which have 
made it a more matter of routine, cumbrous and slow in its movements, another 
administration more modest, simi)le and prompt in performing the public service: I 
decree a:? follows: 

ClIAPTKK I. 

OF THE RKVOLI'TIONARY GOVKRXMEXT. 

Article 1. The dictatorial <rovernmeni will be entitled hereafter the revolu- 
tionary government, whose object is to struggle for the independence of the Phil- 
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ili])incs until all nations, inclndinf; the Spanish, shall expressly recognize it, and 
to prepare the country so that a true republic may be established. 

The dictator will be entitled hereafter President of the Bevohitionary Govern- 
ment. 

Article II. Four secretaryships of govornmeut are created; one of foreign af- 
fairs, navy and coniinorce; another of war and public works; another of poliee and 
internal order, justice, education and Iiygiene; and another of finance, agriculture, 
and ninntifactnring industry. 

The government may increase this number of secretaryships, when it shall find 
in practice that this distribution is not sufficient for the multiplied and complicated 
necessities of llio public service. 

Article III. Each secretaryship shall aid the President in the administration of 
questions concerning the different branches ivliich it comprises. 

At the head of each one shall be a secretary who shall not be responsible for 
the decrees of the Presidency, but shall sign them with the President, to give them 
authority. 

Unt if it shall appear that the decree has been promulgated on the proposition 
of the secretary of the department, the latter sliall be responsible conjointly with the 
President. 

. Article IV. The secretaryship of foreign affairs will be divided into three 
bureaus, one of diplomacy, another of navy and another of commeree. 

The first bureau will study and dispose of ail questions pertaining to the man- 
agement of diplomatic negotiations with other powers and the correspondence of 
this government with them. The second will study all questions relating to the 
formation and organization of our navy and the fitting out of siieh expeditions as the 
necessities of t!ic revolution may require; and the third will have charge of every- 
thing relating to internal and external commerce, and the preliminary work which 
may be necessary for making treaties of commerce with other nations. 

Article V. The secretarj-ship of war will he divided into two bureaus; oneof 
war, properly speaking, and the other of public works. 

The first bnrean will bo subdivided into four sections: One of campaigns, an- 
other of military justice, another of military administration, and another of mili- 
tary health. 

The section of campaigns will have charge of the appointment and formation 
of the certificates of enlistment and service of all who serve in the revolutionary 
militia; of the direction of campaigns; the preparation of plans, works of fortifi- 
cation, and preparing reports of battles; of the study of military tactics for the 
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iU'iiiv iiinl tli>' i>r::iiiii/.atii>ii of the L'cin-nil .-t:iir. nrtillcrv aiiil i-avulrv: and finallT, 

«if till- «Ii-tiTin.ii It ion iif all titliiT 4M1 -tiMii* (■niui-riiin;^^ t||^. ))u<-iiu\<s of cnnipaigiis and 

Iiiilihii'V njii lal.iiii''. 

'l"!h' -•(linii nf mrliiJM'v ju-ii«i- will li.ixi- rli;irL'<' i»f j'ViTvihin;; rrlatin;; to court- 
111 war .iiiil iiiiliMi'v inliiinal-: tin- a|i}M>iMtiii( nt of ju«I;:l's aii<i coun^ol and the do- 
trntniiat <<ii •>! ali Mii<--;t<>n- •>!' ini'.t.iM juMin-: ilii- -i-i-ti<iii of iniliiarv adiiiini>ir;iii<in 

will Im- iliar::r.l \\i;!i il;i- Ini ik-iiiiu ■■1" I" I aii<l oihi-r >iip|ilit'S iK'cvssary fur tlu* 11?^ uf 

ilir ariii\ : an'l lii.- -i-.;i..!i ..i" inii;i;ii\ iM-ahli will liavr i-liar«:o of fwrvtliiiifj relatin»r to 
liii' li\::ititt .itnl ii< a!; iit'iiliit <•- ••! tin' r!):l;tia. 

Ai'iir!«- \'I. 'I'lii- iiiliM" -I »rriar\-liii»- will 1m* ilividcd into such bureau? as 
llii-ir li|-aoiiir<. rii.t\ r«-i|iiin- aixl • .u ii liuri-aii will Im- .sulMJivitUMl into sections accord- 
ing' !" ill'- ii.iini- .iinl irtijM'ilaii<« "1 Hir wmk it lia- lo ijo. 

Aririi- \'II. Tij. .-«»i.iai\ wi!! iM-jnii and snjurvist* all the work of his see- 
rt'lai v-i:!;! ainl v.;!! -i* ;- mh.i.i- .ill ijii» -'.ioij- witij ilu- I'n-itlcni »»f the g(»vernineul. 

At till' ii«-a'l '■!' I ai 11 ImiIimu will In- a <lii'i-(-ini- and in i>arh M'ction an oiTieer pro- 
vid« 1! w iiii *ni ii rmiiilM-: nl" a-->!aiii> a- niii\ Ih- ^jMM-iliiMl. 

Aiii<l. \'III. Tin' rii-idriii will a|>|'«»ini tin* secretaries of hi.- own free choice 
and in i-iinci-i; -.\i;!i iIh m a ill appoint all tlir .-nlHtnlinatr oilicials of eacli secretary- 
>liip. 

In order (iiai in tli** rlioiir oi' prr-on- it may he pn>.«.il)le lo av»»id favoritism, it 

inu.-i 1m- t'iill\ undrr-tood tlia: tin- l' 1 name oi' the eunntry and the triumph of 

tlie ii'VohiMnn iMjiiin' tin* -m\;<»- «'!' p< r.-on.- irnly eapahle. 

Arii(i«' l\. Tlie -trrrtari«> may he j)reMnt at the revolutionary congress in 
onU-r tfiat tliry may inak«- any motion in tin* nann- of the IVesidcnt or may be in- 
t«'r}Mtlat«-cl pnl)li<I\ l»y any orir of ilir r4'pn'-«iitative>: hut wlu'n the question which 
is ili«' ci.jr.-i ,,|' till- motion >liall hr jiiii tn vote or after the interi)olation is ended 

lll'-y -!i;jI1 lia\«-jind -liall Iiol i.-.l*- part ill llie vote. 

Anielf X. Tin- Tic -idiiit of tin- ^lovmiment is the personification of the 
Pliilipp:n<- pcojilc. and in ai-cn|-djin«-i- with tlii> idea it >hall not he possible to hold 

liim re-piMisilil"' wliiN- li*- lllI- tlje otlice. 

His term nl" njlir.- -hall last until iln- if\«»lntion trininplis, unless, under ex- 
Iranrdinary einMim.-latir. -. hr .-liall I'erl ohllLT'-d to oirer Ids resit^nation to congress^ 
in which (-.'..re cnntrre.'.- will idrci w Imm.'-ncver it considers nio^t lit. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE REVOLUTIONARY CONGRESS. 

Article XL The Revolutionary Congress is the body of representatives of the 
Provinces of the Philippine Archipelago elected in the manner prescribed in the 
decrees of the 18th, present month. 

Ncvertlieless, if any Province shall not be able as yet to elect representatives be- 
cause the greater part of its towns shall have not yet succeeded in liberating them- 
selves from Spanish domination, the government shall have power to appoint as pro- 
visional representatives for this Province those persons who are most distinguished for 
high character and social position, in such numbers as are prescribed by the above 
named decree, provided always that they are natives of the Province which they 
represent or have resided therein for a long time. 

Article XTI. The representatives having met in the town which is the seat 
of the revolutionary government, and in the building which may be designated, 
will proceed to its preliminary labors, designating by plurality of votes a commission 
composed of five individuals charged with examining documents accrediting each 
representative, and another commission, composed of three individuals, who will 
examine the documents which the five of the former commission exhibit. 

Article XIII. On the following day the above named representatives will meet 
again and the two commissions will read their respective reports concerning the 
legality of the said documents, deciding by an absolute majority of votes on the 
character of those which appear doubtful. 

This business completed, it will proceed to designate, also by absolute majority, 
a President, a Vice President, and two secretaries, w^ho shall be chosen from among 
the representatives, whereupon the congress shall be considered organized, and shall 
notify the government of the result of the election. 

Article XIV. The place where congress deliberates is sacred and inviolable, and 
no armed force shall enter therein unless the President thereof shall ask therefor in 
order to establish internal order disturbed by those who can neither honor them- 
selves nor its august functions. 

Article XV. The powers of congress are: To watch over the general interest 
of the Philippine people, and the carrying out of the revolutionary laws; to discuss 
and vote upon said laws; to discuss and approve prior to their ratification treaties and 
loans; to examine and approve the accounts presented annually by the secretary 
of finance^ as well as extraordinary and other taxes which may hereafter be im- 
posed. 
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Anitio X\'I. Congro>> shall tilsn l»r »i»n>iilivil in iiil j:rave and important ques- 
tion>, \hv <KtiTiniiiation of which inlmiis uf »itlay ur snljournnu-nt; but the President 
of tlu' »:i»vtriinii lit shall havi* jM>\vir to <li'ii<K' «|iu'>iiinis (if ur^'cnt character, but in 
that rasf lu' >h;i!l 'mm- account hv nicssairc to -;ii«l ImuIv uf the docii^ion which he 
has allotted. 

Artiilc W'll. I'.vdv npr« >. iit.i:i\i' -hall have jmiwct to present to congress 
any projc<t of a law. ,iii«l cv«r\ >«'crci;ir\ on ihc t>rdor of the President of the gov- 
ernnu'iil >liali have >iniilar |Hi\\rr. 

Article Will. 'I'Ih* >c-.-;nn< «»f cnnirnss shall he public, and onlv in eases 
which nMpiirc reserve -^hall it Iiavc in»\\t'r to hold i\ sc» ret session. 

Article XIX. In the onlcr of \\< ih lilu-rations. a> well as in the internal gov- 
ernment of the hoilv the in-1 ructions wlii<h >hall he formulated hv the congress 
itself shall In- nh-rrvcd. 'Vlw I*n'-i<h"iil >]iall din-ci the deliherations and shall not 
vote ex«e|i| in ca-e «»f a tic, \\!nu he ^liall lia\e the ca>lin;r vote. 

Ariiele XX. 'i'hc Pn-.-iih-ni of ihi- ;:overnmeni >hall not have power to in- 
terrupt in anv manner the meeting: of coiiLirt's.-. nor embarrass its sessions. 

Article XXr. Tlie coni^'es^ .-hall <le-i_LMiaie a permanent e(»mniission of ju8tice- 
which shall i)e jire.-icled over hy the auxiljiary vice ]>resi(lent or each of the secre- 
taries, and shall he compo-ed of those ]Mi>ons and seven members elected by plurality 
of Votes from amon.LT the rej>re-<'niaiives. 

1'his commis-ion >hall jud^'-e on appeal the criminal cases tried by the Provin-- 
cial conrt<: and .-hall tal<e coirnizance of and have ori>:inal jurisdiction in all cases- 
a;.rainst the secnMaries i)f the p)Vernment^ the chief.- of Provinces and towns, and the- 
]*rovinci}d jud^^'^. 

Article XX IF. In the oillce of the secretary of congress shall be kept a book 
of honor, wherein shall be recorded special services rendered to the Country, and' 
considered as such by said body. Kvery Philippino, whether in the military or civil 
service, may ]>etition congress for notation in said Ix^ok, presentiufij duly accredited 
dodiments describin^r the service rendcrt-d by him on l.H'half of the country, since- 
the he;iinnin;^ of the j)resent revolution. For extraordinary services, which may be- 
reudered hereafter, the government will pro])Ose said notation accompanying the- 
l)roj)osMl with the no('e>sary docnments jnstifyin*: it. 

Article XXIH. 'J'he con-rress will also ^nmi, on Die |iroposal of the government 
rewards in numey, which can be ^iven only cmce to the families of those who were* 
victims of their duty and patriotism, as a result of extraordinary acts of heroism. 

Artich; XXIA". 'J'he acts of con^n'ess shall not take effect until the Presi- 
dent of the frovernment orders their fulfillment and execution. Whenever the said 
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rres-itlent shall be of the opinion that any act is unsuitable or against public policy, 
or pernicious, he ?hall explain to congress the reasons against its execution, and 
if tJie latter phall insist on its passage the President shall have power to oppose 
his veto under his most rigid responsibility, 

CHAPTER III. 
OF MILITARY COURTS AND JUSTICE. 

Article XXV. When the chiefs of military detachments have notice that any 
soldier has conimitfed or has perpotraied any act of those commonly con- 
sidered as military crinio:', he shall bring it to the knowledge of the commandant of 
the Zone, who shall ajipoint a judge and a secretary, who shall begin suit in the form 
pre.-rribed in the instructions dated the 20th of the present month. If the accused 
sliall be of the gradi' of lieutenant or higher, the said commandant shall himself be 
tJie judge, aud if (lie hitter shall be the accused, the senior commandant of the 
Province shall name a.« judi;e au officer who holds n higher grade, unless the [rnie 
senior commandant shall himself have brought tlio suit. The judge shall always be- 
long io the das? of chiefs. 

Article XXVI. On the conclusion of the preliminary hearing, the senior com- 
mandant shall designate three officers of equnl or higher rank to the judge and the 
ndhtary court shall consist of the said ofiieers, the jiulge, the councilor and the 
Presiilcnt. The latter shall be the commandant of the Zone, if the accused be of the 
grade of sergeant or less, and the senior commandant if he be of the grade of lieu- 
tenant or higher. This court shall conduct the trial in the form customary in the 
Provincial courts, but the judgment shall be appealable to the higher courts of war. 

Article XXVII. The sujierior court shall lie composed of six members, who 
shall liokl rank not less than brigadier generals, and the judge advocate. If the num- 
ber "f generals present in the capitol of the revolutionary government shall not be 
sutliuient the deilciency shall be supplied by representatives designated and conmis- 
sioncd by congress. The president of the court shall be the general having the high- 
est rank of all, and should there be more than one having e<|ual rank, the president 
shall be elected from among them by absolute uiajoriiy of votes. 

Article XXVIII. The superior court shall have jurisdiction in all cases affect- 
ing the higher counnandants, the commandants of Zone:- and all ofKeers of the rank 
of major or higher. 

Article XXIX. Commit iliUtary Crimes: 1st. Those who fail to grant the 
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noi-t'ssary prointinii t«» f«»n'i;ii.,r>. Imtli in ilu-ir ihtsomjs ami property, and those 
wh(» >iiiillarly fail Id alT«)rcl |»niir»iinn in lii)s]Mial- ami amhulancos, iiK-ludin^ poisons 
un<l I'lTi'i'ls wliich inav lu* fnim.l in pn-si'.«i>inM nf om* or tin* utlu»r, ainl ihuso cn'iased 
ill tlu' srrvirr of ilic >am<'. hri»vi<l(«l alwav- llu'v niininii no hostile act. '^«1. Those who 
f.iil in llu' nsjH'ci ilne ti: [hv live-, nmnry an«! jiwil- of enemies wlio lay clown their 
nrni-;, and of prisoners (»f \v;ir. ^M. Filii»in»>> who plare ihtMnselves in the service of 
tin- enemy aitin^ a- -pi*- nr <li-rIii-iMir in iheni secrets of war and the plans of 
revolniionary posiiinns anci fi)i:i lira; inn-, and thnsi- who prrsml lln-mselves under 
a lla;; of trnee witlmiit ju-tirunu' pn»jM riy tlnir otluf and tlieir personality; and Uh, 
those who fail to rr(n;:ni/f a llai: nf inirr duly accredited in the forms prescribed 
l.)V international law. 

Will Coininit al-o "Military Crinu^: 1st. Those who conspire ajrainst the unity of 
the revolutionist.-, provoking rixalry l).twi'rii chief- and forming divisions and armed 
bands. 'sJd. 'I'iiosc wlm -olicit cnntrihniions without authoritv of the ^jovernment 
and misappropriate the juiMic fumls. .*)d. Those who de>ert to the enemy, or are 
guilty of cowardiee in the presence of the einniy. Ijcing arme<l; and, Uh, tho.-^e who 
seize the j)ro|M'rty of any j»« rson who ha- dnne no wron«; to the revidution, violate 
women and as-as>inate or inflict serious Wiumds on unarnie«l persons and commit 
rohheries or arson. 

Article XXX. Tho.-e who commit the crimes enumerated will be considered 
as declared enemies of the revolution, and will incur the jh-nalties prescribed in 
the Spanish penal code, and in the hii^he-t ^rade. 

If the crime shall not he found in the said (Mxle, the olfender shall be imprisoned 
until the revolution triumphs uide>s the re.-ult (»f this shall be an irreparable dam- 
af^e, which in the jud|Xt»ent of the tribunal .-hall be a suflicient cause for imposing 
the penally of death. 

ADDITIONAL CLArSKS. 

The government will establish abroad a revolutionary committee, composed of a 
num])er not yet determined of persons most competent in the Philippine Archipelago. 
This committee wull be divided into throe delegations; one of diplomacy, another of 
the navy and another of the army. 

The delegation of diplomacy will manage and conduct negotiations with foreign 
cabinets with a view to the recognition of the beHigerency and independence of the 
Philippines. 

The delegation of the navy will be charged with studying and organizing the 
Philippine navy and preparing the expenditures which the necessities of the revolu- 
tion may reciuire. 
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The delegation of the army will study military taeties and the best form of or- 
ganization for the general staff, artillery and engineers and whatever else may bo 
necessary in order to fit out the Philippine Army under the conditions required by 
modern ])rogress. 

Article XXXIL The government will issue the necessary instructions for the 
proper execution of the present decree. 

Article XXXIIT. All decrees of the dictatorial government in conflict with 

the foregoing are hereby annulled. 

Given at Cavite, the 23d of June, 1808. 

EMILIO AGUINALDO. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

Desiring to bring about a proper execution of the decree dated the 23d of the 
})resent month, and to provide that the administrative measures shall not 
result hereafter in the paralysis of public business, but that, on the con- 
trary, it shall constitute the best guarantee of the regularity, promptitude and fit- 
ness in the transaction of public business, I give the following instructions and 
decree: 

(Then follow ten rules concerning the details of installing the government.) 

Cavite, the 2rth of June, 1898. 

EMILIO AGUINALDO. 

MKSSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINE REVOLUTION. 

If it is true, as it is true, that political revolutions properly understood, are the vio- 
U'Ut means which people employ to recover the sovereignty which naturally belongs to 
ihem, usurped and trampled upon by a tyrannical and arbitrary government, no 
revolution can be more righteous than that of the Philippines, because the people 
have had recourse to it after having exhausted all the pacific means which reason and 
oxperience could suggest. 

The ancient Kings of Castile felt obliged to consider the Philippines as a 
brother people, united to the Spanish in a perfect participation of aims and interests, 
so much so that when the Constitution of 1812 was pronmlgated, at Cadiz, on ac- 
count of the War of Spanish Independence, these islands were represented in the 
Sjianish Cortez; but the interests of the Monastic corporations which have always 
h u]v\ unconditional support in the Spanish Government, overcame this sacred duty 
and ihe Philippines remained excluded from the Spanish Constitution, and the 
people at the mercy of the discretionary or arbitrary powers of the Governor-General. 

In this condition the people claimed justice, begged of the metropolis the recog- 
nition and restitution of their secular ri^rhts bv means of reforms which should 
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assimilnte in a ^nailual and ])ro;:n>sivi' iiiaiuur. tlir l'hili])|iinos to the Spaniards; but 
tlieir vniri' \vi\< (juitkly ihroulnl ami ilnir >oii> ri-iriviM! a«: ilie reward of their self- 
dt'iiial. <K'|inrt.ili«>M, injrl\nl«iiu and dt-aili. T\\r nli;;imis cnqK) rations with whose 
iiiiiTrr'i*. aiway- np|iuMMl tn \]\n<r of iji,' IMii Ii|i|»ini' |»n)|»l(', the Spanish Govcrn- 
UM-nt iias Ihh'Ii iiliiiiiliril. -mlfnl ai ilh-r pnii'ii-iinis and answcrt'd with iho knowl- 
Vihfii' nf iljjit (iuvrrunu-Mt iliai Sii;iiii-!i I;l)iriii> luivr vwA l)liH)d. 

What oiIkt nrniiiM* iIum n-maiuiMl {n ilh- in'ojdr fm* insisiinsr as in duty bound 
on n*;:ainiii;: ii> to in mi- ri-liis? N.» alurnativr ninainod except force and. con- 
viiufd nf iluil, il Im- iiai] P'coni-f tn nvuliiiinn. 

And now it i- n<ii limit. d tn a-kinir Ji--innlaii()n lo the Spanish Political Consti- 
tuiiun. hnt it a-k- a di-linitr -t'|>arati«»n fmin it: il >tiii»i;:k's for its'' independence in 
the firm ln-li. f tljnt thf linn- Iia- arriviil in wliirh it can and <ui«rht to fiovern itself. 

rh«.i'«' iia- h««-n rstaiili-ht'd :i Ii«'\oliuinii;iiy (Jnvrrnincni, under wise and ju?t hi\\>, 
•••uitcd to i!m' ahiiin'mal circiim-tanc*'- thn)iii:h wliich it is pa-sing, and which, in 
pr(»p(-r tiuH*. will pnjiiin- it f^r a trui- Ki|iid»li(. Thus taking as a sole model for 
its a<-ls, iva-on. f'>r iis -uh- end. jn-ticc, and, ri>r its scdr means, honorable labor, it 
call- all IMiilijipirio- ii> .-ons without di>tinciion of cla.-s, and invites them to unite 
firmly with tlic ohjtct of furminir a iiohlc society, not hasc«l upon blood nor pom- 
pon- tith's, hut upf)n tlic wtu'k and p» r-onal merit of each one; a free society, where 
exist nciihcT c;roli.-m nor p»'r.-(»nal j>olitics wliich annihilate an<l crusli, neither envy 
lu.r favoritism which deha>c, neither fanl'aroiuulc nor idiarlatanism which are 
ridiculous. 

Ami il conhl not he othcrwi>e. A j)eoplc which has tjiven proofs of sufTerinp and 
valor in trihulation and in dan;r»'r, and of liard w(»rk and study in peace,, is not des- 
tined to slavery; this jK'oplc is called to he <:reat, to he one of the strongest arms of 
Providence in riilin;,^ tlu* de.-tinies of mankind; this people has resources and energy 
.-iitlicient to lihcrate itself from the ruin and extinction into which the Spanish 
(iovcrnmeni lias jdunged it, and to claim a modest but worthy place in the concert 
of fre(,* nations. 

Given at Cavite the 23d of June, 1898. 

KMILIO AGUINALDO. 

TO FOHKKiN (;ovkhn:^iknts. 

The I?(»volutionary (jlovernnicnt of the Philipj)ines, on its establishment, ex- 
plained, throu^di the mcssat;:e dated the <J3d of June last, the true causes of the Phil- 
ippine Kcvolulion, sliowing, according to the evidence, that this popular movement 
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is the result of the laws which regulate the life of a people which aspires to progrt-s* 
and to perfection by the sole road of liberty. 

The said Rcvohitioii now rules in the Provinces of Cavitc, Eatangas, Jlindoro, 
Tayabas, Laguna, Morong, Jhilacan, Bataan, Panipanga, Xcuva-Edja. TarlaCj I'iiii- 
gasinaii. Union, Infanta, and Zambales, and it holds besieged the capital of iranila. 

In Ibosc Provinces comjilete order and perfect tranquility reign, administered by 
the aiithoritics elected by the Provinces in accordance with the organic decrue= 
dated the 18th and 23d of June last. 

The Revolution holds, moreover, about 9,000 prisoners of war, who are treated in 
accordance with (he customs of war between civilized nations and humane seiiti- 
nionts, and at the end of the war it has more than 30,000 combatants organized in 
the form of a regular army. 

In this situation the chiefs of tlie towns comprised in the above mentioned Prov- 
inces, interpreting the sentiments which animate those who have elected them., 
have proclaimed the Indejiendcnce of the Philippines, petitioning the Revolutionary 
Government ihai will entreat and obtain from foreign Governments rccognitinn 
of its belligerency and its independence, in the firm belief that (he Philippine people 
have already arrived at that state in whieli they can and ought to govern themselves. 

This is set forth in the accompanying documents, subsorilied by the above 
named chiefs. 

Wherefore, the undersigned, by virtue of the powers which belong to him m 
President of the Revolutionary Government of the Philippines atui in Ihe name and 
representation of the Piiilippine people, asks the support of all the ])owers of ifie 
civilized world, and earnestly entreats them to proceed to the formal recognition 
of the belligerency of the Revolution and the Independence of the Pbilippitus: 
since lliey are the means designated by Providence lo maintain the eipiili'iriiuii 
between jieoples, sus(aining the weak and restraining the siroiig, to the end tliiii bv 
Ihese means .-ball shine forth and be realized the most comiilcte justice in the 
indefinite progress of humanity. 

Given at ISacoor, in the Province of Cavile, the (ith day of August, 1S9S. 
The Prc.-;i(lent of the Revulniionary Govcnimeiit, 

KillLIO ACriXALDO. 

STATKJII-:XT. 

The undersigned chiefs of towns comprising the Provinces hereinafter named. 
elected as such in the manner prescribed by the decree of the ISth ami the iiisiruc- 
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lions ihiwA tin* 'J'»th nf Jiinr l.i-i. afit-r luiviii;: Ihth rtintinuod in ihcir re^^jKH-live 
oirirrs ])\ \\\v Pn-:«li'iii nf ilu- < ;..\iTniin ?it an«l liavim: uikm tlu* prc-L*ribc«l nalh 
lirforr liiiii. li;ivi« \\u\ in full ji-tinMy pr. viuii-Iy nilUd fi»r iliat i>ur[»o-e ftir the 
purj><»*t' nf ili-riH-in;: tin* ^oliMiin pn»« l,im:j:i"ii i»f IMiilip|»inf imlepontloni-c, 

Tlu" clis»ns-it»n tnok j»In»r wiili ih«- I'ln-l'iM- ;nnl ;ii iIm- l«'n.!;:th vvliit-h so impor- 
!:ini a i|Ui'>ii*»n tliMiiiHi-U an"l. al'i'-r -iiiiaMr ili-lilii raiinn. lih f«>ll«»\ving declarations 
wrrc unniiiiin»u-ily ai|n|t|r,l: 

Th«' Philippine lftv.'lM;i,.n r.t«T.l- ^ij ilu* mir luunl lirilliant feat* of arms, 
nali/fil wiili .-injular ««aiiM::«' li\ an iiiiprovi-i .! army alnn»>t wiilioul arm?, and on 
tin* niln'i- till' n«» li-- n«»ial«l<' I'ai i iliai ilu- ]m.ij)1i', al'ii-r ilu' t-nnihat. have not entered 

iijMMi LM"«'a! i'\( - nnr jiiir-inil il:«' riii my fuiihir: liiii liavr livated him, on the 

conirarv, wiili ui'IhtmsIi v and liniiianiiv, ii MiininL^ at om-o In their ordinary and 
tran«|nil lil'**. 

Such iIiM'iU •lt-iii(in-irah>. in an inili-piitaMr niannrr. iliai the Pliilippine people 
"Nva- n«»t (rra:< tl, a- all Ixlirvitl, r«>r tlif -.•!•■ pi;rpn-«' uf dra.L'L'in^ the chains of ?ervi- 
tn«lc, l>nt that it has a jHTt'iMi j.ha ff nphr an.l jii-ticr, -hnns a savaire life, and loves a 
civilizri! !ifr. 

lini wiiai i- in")>t >nrpri>in.ir in ihi- jM-njiji- i- ihat it ^ors on ;;ivin;; proofs that it 
knows how to franu* law-. (•«)ninicn>nraii' with ilu- pro^rrrss of the nj:e. to respect 
llu'rn an«l «>lH'y them, (h'niniiMraiin:: iliai it- nalinnal rnst«nns are not repu«xnant to 
thi- jn'nLM'«'s>: that it i< in't anihiti<ui- fur |».»wi"r riur hi'inns nor riches aside from the 
rational an<l jn>t asj)iratinn- I'nr a iVr"' and indfjuiulcnl life, and inspired by the 
most Infiy idi-a of ]»atrini:sni and naiinn.d li"nnr: and that in the service of this 
idea nnd f«)r llu' realization t^i that a-]»iraii«»n ii lia- nt)l hesitated in the sacrifice of 
life; and forlnnc. 

These adniirahir — and more than admirahlo. these wonderfnl — ileeds necessarilv 
en^rcMider the mn>i firm and incradieahle (■(»nvietit>ns of tin* necessity of leaving the 
l*hilippim'> free and independent, imi oidy hecaii-e they de>»'rve it, but because they 
are pnparecl to defend, t<» the death, their future and their history. 

Filipino^ are fnlly eonviriei'd that if individuals have need of material, moral 
and inlelleclnal perfection in order to eontrihnte to the welfare of their fellows 
])eoples reqnire to have fidlncss (d" lile: they need li])erty and independence in order 
to eontrihnte to ihe indefinite pro;j:re.-> of mankind. It has strn*r^led and will 
sirii;j:<,de, with decision and eon-laney, withont ever tnrnin;; back or retrograding 
before the obstacles which may arise in its path, and witli iinsliakable faith that it 
will obtain justice and fulfill the laws of Providence. 

And neither will it be turned aside from tht^ course it has hitherto followed by 
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the unjustifiable imprisonment, tortures, assassinations, and the otlier vandal acts 
committed by the Sjjaniards against the persons of ])caceful and defenseless Fili- 
j)iiios. The Spaniards believe themselves released from every legal obHgation 
toward the Filipinos for the sole reason that the belligerency of the Revolution 
has not been recognized, taking no account of the ftict lliat over and al)ove every 
law, whether written or prescriptive, are placed with imprescriptible cliaractcrs, 
culture, national honor and luimanity. No; the Filipinos have no need ever to 
make use of reprisals because they seek inde])endence with culture, liberty with 
unconditional respect for the law, as the organ of justice, and a name purified in 
the cruci))le of human sentiments. 

In virtue of the foregoing considerations the undersigned, giving voice to the 
unanimous aspiration of the people whom they represent, and performing the oi!ices 
received froi]i tliem and the duties pertaining to the powers with wdiich they are 
invested. 

Proclaim solenmly in the face of the whole world the Independence of the 
Phi]i}>pines: 

Rec(^gnize and respect Senor Don Emilio xXguinaldo y Famy as President of the 
Rcvidutionary Government, organized in the manner prescribed by decree of the 
2;]d and instructions of the 2Tth of June last, and beg tlie said President that he will 
ask and obtain from foreign Governnu^nts the recognition of its belligerency and 
independence, not only because this act constitutes a duty of justice, but also because 
to no one is it permitted to contravene natural laws nor stifle the legitimate aspira- 
tion of a people for its amelioration and dignificatiou. 

Given in the Province of Cavite the 1st day of August, of the year of our Lord 
1898, and the first year of Philippine independence. 

FoJlow the signatures of the local Presidents of the Provinces of Cavite and many 
others. 

The undersigned. Secretary of the Interior, certifies. That the present document 
is a literal copy of the original, which is deposited in the Secretaryship under his 
charge; in proof of which he signs it, with the approval of the President of the Revo- 
lutionary Government in Bacoor, the Gth day of August, 1898. 

El Presidente del G. R., 

EMILIO AGUINALDO. 
El Secret ano del Interior, 
LEANDRO IBARRA, 
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LKTTKK FKOM SKNOU AGUINALDO TO GKXEKAL ANDEBSOX. 

July 23d, 1898. 

To nri«r:nlior-(iriirral T. M. Aii(UTs«>n, V. S. A., vie, cti'., Cavite. 

In :in>woi' In iIm- IrihT «>f vour Kxcclh'iicv dali-il iho •^•^nJ of the present month, 
I havr ihi" hniior to m;iMiri-t !•» yoii iln* fnllnwiii*:: 

ThMi x'vvn sii})pn>iii;: that tlir «'irtMi< vNi>tin,i: in ilio storehou!?e of Don Antonio 
0>nn\i wen* >nl»j»Ti tn (aplun-, \\lu*n 1 r-iablislu'tl nivsolf in the plaza (town) of 
(.'iniir, Ailniiral Orwcy amlinnzt'«l iiif in (li-pnM' nf I'vi'rythin^r that I might find in 
th»* -anif, inihulin^r tlu* arms which thr Sji;ini-h loft in the ar>onal. But as he was 
aware that said t-fTiHt- hc-Ion;x*'<l In ihr jMMxmal pmpcrty («)\vni»rship) of a Filipino, 
who HjkUmI wiih thrni hy viriuo of a coMirihiiiion to iho Sj)ani!jh Government, I 
would not have touched ih« in ha«l n<»t ihr owner phurd ihoin at my disposition for 
tin- purpnsi's »d' ih(.» war. 

I canu' from II nn;^^ Knn;: t(» prevent my conn try men fr«)ni making common cause 
with the Spanish a;^^ain.-t ihe North Ameriean-, pled;j:ing, before, my word to Ad- 
miral Oewey In nnl liive phue In (In allow) any internal disoord because (being) a 
jn(l;;c of their desire> I had the -lron«; eniiviclinn that 1 would succeed in both 
object.-; e>labli-hin;r a ^^overnment aeenrdin;: tn their desires. 

Thus it is thai at the lH';:innin.i: I j)rnelaimed the dictatorship, and afterwards, 
when some nf I lie Trnvinces bad already libtraled them<elves from Spanish domina- 
tinn, 1 esial>li-hed a n-vnlutiniiary irnvernmeni thai (n-day exi>ts, ^dving it a demo- 
cratic and j)npular characler, a-^ far as ihe abimrmal circumstances of war permitted, 
in order that ihey (ilu.' Provinces) nii;:hi be ju>tly repre-onted and administered to 
their sati-faction. 

It i< true that my <rovernnu'nt has not been acknowlod*rod by any of the foreign 
powers: but we exj)ect that tlie great North American nation, which struggled first 
for its inde|)endence and afterwards for the abolition of slaverv, and is now actually 
strug^^din;,' for the inde]>endenco of Cn])a, would look upon it with greater benevo- 
lence thiin any other nation. Because of this we liave always acknowledged the right 
of preference as to our gratitude. 

Debtor lo the generosity of the Xorth Americans, and to the favors which we 
have received through Admiral Dewey, and being more desirous than any other of 
preventing any conflict which woidd have as a result foreign intervention which 
must be extremely prejiulicial not alone to my nation^ ])ut also to that of Your Ex- 
cellency, I consider it my duty to advise you of the undesirability of disembark- 
ing North American troops in the places conquered by the Filipinos from the 
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Spanish, without previous notice to tliis government, because as do formal agree- 
ment yet exists between the two nations, the Philippine people might considur the 
occupation of its territoricB by Xorth American troops as a violation of its rights. 

I comprehend that witliout the destruction of the Spanish squadron the PhiT- 
ip|)inc revolution would not have advanced so rapidly; because of this I take Hie 
liberty of indicating to Your Excellency the necessities that before disembarking 
troops you should communicate in writing to this government the places that are to 
be occupied, and also the object of the occupation, that the people may be advised 
in due form and (thus) prevent the commission of any transgression against friend- 
ship. I can answer for my people, because they have given mc evident proofs of their 
absolute confidence in my government, but I cannot answer for that which another 
nation, whose friendship is not well guaranteed, might inspire in it (the people); 
and it is certain that I do this not as a menace, but as a further proof of the true 
and sincere friendship which I have always professed to the North American peo- 
ple in the complete security that it will find itself completely identified with our 
cause of liberty. 

I am, with respect, Your obedient servant, 

ElIILIO AGl'INALDO. 



CllAlMKi: VII. 
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IXTKIJVIKW WITH THK AlfCII liisilnp OK MANILA. 

IiiHur^ii'iit/ Ih'iully II«»>iility in Sp;Mii>li I*rit'-i — Tlif !*«»siii4>n of the Archbishop 
a> IK' l)«liiH'<l It -Hi- I!\j»rt-sinn nf <;r;ifituil«' m \hr Anierioan Army — Ilia 
('liMr;MirrJz;i;inii cf iIh- lii-m-mi- — A Wurk (»f IMiilippino Art — The Sin- 
ccriiy of ihf An-liM-liuj*'-. ImmmI Wdhls. 

'Vhv iiit«n->«' iV'ilinir Ky iIh* IMiilij»j»iii»' iii>iirp'iil«^ a,LMinst ihe Spanish priests 
uuuU- it -n-in \* vy drsiraljl*- i«> >rr the Afrliliishop of Manila, and he informed two 
AMjcrican pri»-j^ tliat In- U(»ul<l havi- |)l«asun' in inakinir an exprer^.'^ion of hi? views 
to nil' tn 1m' placnl lu'Torr th«' pi-iijilc nf iln- riiiifd Siatf>. He had hcen charged 
witli cxti'cnh- \iiidi«-tiv»TH'>> and tin- ropiin-ihilityid' dcniandin^^ lliattheeityshonhl Ix* 
drIVndi'd to tin- la.-t rMrcmiiv, \\ln«n actuallv, in tin* miisnltaiion of di^j^nitaries that 
innk place, and the -nrfi'iiih'r nf the « apital wa< dt'inandi'ti hy (Icnerall Merritt ami 
A<lniiral Ih'wry, In* dcclan-d the ^itIlati^M linju'lcss and iliat it wa? a plain duty to 
pn-vcnt ihr sairiliiM- nf 11 1\-. llf \\a> nvt-rndrd hy ilu' ju'ruliar folly that has^ caused 
S}>ain in tin- miirst' of tin* war to inllid heavy and avoidahle losses upon herself. 
Indeed, ili<- war oriuinaled in the Sj»ani-h slat*' cd' njind that it was necessary to open 
fife and shed hlood for the honor of the arms of Spain. The* Spain>h oflieers knew 
thev could not sii\e Manila from the hands of the Americans while the command of 
tin? >ea hy r)iir lleet was indisputahle and we had iinlimiietl ivsorves to dfaw upon to 
stren;rth<'n the land forces, irre.-pective of the >warms of insiir<:onts pressing in the rear 
and eager to take vengeanet' for t-entiiries of inismanagenient and countless personal 
grievances. It was the acknowledgim-ni of the Sj>anish l'ai>tain-CIeneral, when he 
received the pereinjJtory siimmons from Merritt and Hewi-y io give up the city, that 
there was no place of refuge for the women and children, the sick and the wounded; 
and \v.\ it was insistetl that the honor of vSpain reqnired hloodshcd — not much, per- 
Iiaps, bill eiKjiigh to prove that the army of S])ain was warlike. When the American 
armv had heen reinforced >o as to have 8,000 men readv to take the iu Id, General 
Merritt and Admiral Dewey had a conference and agrcetl to send the Spaniards in 
anthoritv a formal notification that in fortv-eight hours thev would ])ombard and 
assail the defenses of the city of Manila if it were not surrendered. The Spanish 
re])ly was that the Americans could connnence operations at once, but there was no 
place wliere the women and cliildren, the wounded and the sick could go to llnd a 

SO 
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place of security. This was tantamount foa doclarntion that the Spaniards were 
sliding into a siiiTcndeT, but wanted to make a claim to the contrary. 

The residence of the Archbishop is within tlie wiilled city and a very sub- 
stantial edifice, the stone worli confiued to the lower story and hardwood timber 
freely used in massive form instead of stoue. His pniee was seated at a small table in 
a broad hall, witJi a lamp and writing material before him. He is imposing as ;i 
man of importance and his greeting was cordial to kindliness. He said his acknowl 
edgments were personaHy due the American people for the peace of mind he had 
enjoyed dnring the occupation of the city by the army of the United States, for its 
estabhshuicnt of order and ihe justice in administration that relieved good citizens 
from oppression and alarm. He was glad to have Americans know liis sensibilitj on 
this subject, and wanted me to convey his sentiments to the President. 

When asked what it was that caused the insurgents to bo so ferocious against ihe 
priests and resolved on their e.\pidsion or destruction he said the rebels were at once 
false, unjust and ungrateful. They had been lifted from savagery by Catholic teach- 
ers, who had not only been educators in the schools but teachers in the fields. The 
same Catholic Orders that were singled out for special punishment had planted in the 
islands the very industries that were sources of prosperity, and the leaders of the 
•iisurgents had been largely educated by the very men svhom now they persecuted. 
Some of the persecutors had been in Europe and became revolutionists in the sense - 
of promoting disorder as anarchists. It was the antagonism of the church to mur- 
derous anarchy that aroused the insurgents of the Phihppines to become the deadly 
enemies of priests and church orders. It was true in Spain, as in the Philippines, 
that the anarchists were particularly inflamed against the church. His grace did not 
seem to have heard of the American anarchist, but the European revolutionist has 
received a large share of liis attention. 

He produced a box of cigars, also a bottle of sherry, and chatted comfortably and 
humorously. There was one tiling then that he had in his heart— that his anxioiy 
for peace and appreciation of order as enjoyed under the American military govern- 
ment should be recorded ami responsibly reported to tliu people of the United 
States. The American priests had informed him that I was a friend of long standing 
of President McKinley, and he igain enjoined that I should declare his senti- 
ments to the President. A beautiful work of wood carving was shown on an easel, 
which had a frame of hard wood, the whole, easel and frame, with elaborately 
wrought ornamentation, cut out of one tree. It was at once strong and 
graceful, simple and decorative. The picture was a gold medallion, raised on a 
plate of silver, an excellent likeness of his grace. It was evident that the refine- 
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nient-! of art were known lo "iluso iNirharians o( ihe Philippines," for their works 
U'stitieil. 

His •rrace ainiiuiiu'i'i] that ho uciuld nturn mv call. nn<l hii: convenience being 
t*»n:*uhtMl, ihr tiiiu" \\a> lixisl for him tn appi-ar at 11 uVloi-k the next day, Sunday, 
i\Ui\ hv (-aim* a4'(-unlin,i:l\« aroimpanirii )i\ ilini' |)rir>ts. the chaplain of the First 
I'aiifnriiia, Fath«r I>aii;:lirri\ ulm >a;lnl with (u'lirral Mrrritt to Manila, and Father 
l>t'\lf, liir >ii|M'rini« Milt'iii nf ihr famnu- »»h-rrvatory foiimled hy the Jesuits, who 
was a lypiial Iri>hman nf a -imnu^ ami |juinnroii-|y hearty type. Father Boyle had 
on*' of till- mo-i jM-ilVri nnihoil- nf -jM-akinir Kn^'li>h in tlie Irish way that I have 
evi-i htanK ami aiimittnl tliat Im' had n-siilc'l in Kn^rland long enough to be born 
tlii rr; and tlii- wa> ^rn-at fun. li is not too miuh to sjiy that the institution he repre- 
.H'riti'd j- illii-lrioiis. 

Thv (.aiiii-dral of Manila i- witliin the walled city and of immense proportions. 
It was >liaUind )»y an i'ai'ili<|UMkt . and in its rccoiistrnction wood rather than 
imMfilr v\;i- ii-rd U*r ilh' -11 j»i»' iif ihi: pillars wiihin. hut m* one would find out that the 
siairlv »lu-t«T> nf inlmnM- Win* m<»i fniin (lie quarries rather than the forests, unless 
]h i>..Mallv coinluiii'd t«» \\u' di^ .iv« rv. 11. Tr v\n(M) Spanish soldier!^, held under the 
ai"li« 1«- of capiiulariou. wrn- «[ii;H!.n-«i, rnij-imicd ilirir rations and slept, munching 
ani'l tlo/.in.L^ all ;ir«»uiid ihr aliar and jM-rvadin,!: the wliole edifice. The other great 
<-liiin-lH'>, live in nimilMT, in iIh' \\alli«l <ity, were occupied in the same way. The 
Ar«hlii-lM»p wa- aii\i<»u- n* liavr tin- »>]«lirr- otherwise provided with shelter, and 
if II. >t nil nf lin'Mi «..ii!d Im- n-tni',..! t.» ilu-ir onlinary uses it was most desirable, in 
ill- Mpiitimi. tli«' ( ailtrdral >iinn]d lie. 

It i> •■-liniairtl iliai v\n(K» of ihr Aint-riran soldiers in the expeditionar)* force are 
Caiiioljc-, and Katlu-r OauLdirriy was anxious to preacli to them in English. During 
tin' rail upon me hy iln- Arclihi.-liop this -uhject was discussed, and the suggestion 
iiiad«' llial tjje Am« ricaiH had lcni> in Lrn-al nund)er tliat they did not occupy and 
tliai would j»rol);il»ly not lir iu'cmtvim] liy kcepin;: iliem stored in that hot and trying 
cliinah'. Tlirv miiilit he piiili»'<l on the Luneta, wliich is hesido the sea, and the town 
llms nli«\ril of lo.ono mm. w1h>. iHnh'd in iliunlies produced unsanitary condi- 
tion'. 'rih> M-rmed n-a.-onahlr, ami the polity of the chan;;e would have a tendency 
to di vcloj) an eirnnnt of ;:ood-will not to hr despise<l and rejected. It might be 
tliat ilic catiiedral alom could Im- clrared without delay or prejudice with a pleasant 
cllVci, and if >o wiiy not? His •rrace wa- certainly diplomatic and persuasive in 
siaiiu'^ the ca.-r. and hi- altt-mlants were animated with zeal that the Americana 
should have the credit of re-ojwnin^' the cathedral for worship. It was true the 
Spanish trarrison first occu]>ied it. hut if the nee'»-<ity that its ample roof should 
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protect soldiers from the torrential rains had existed perhaps it had ceased to be 
imperative. The matter was duly presented to the military authorities, and the 
objection found to immediate action that the Spanish prisoners of war should not 
for the time be located outside the walled city. They must be held where they could 
be handled. 

Coincident with the call of the Archbishop came Captain Coudert, of the dis- 
tinguished family of that name in New York, and his grace was deeply interested 
in that young man and warmly expressed his gratification in meeting an American 
oflSeer of his own faith. The Archbishop is a man of a high order of capacity, and 
his influence has been great. Ilis position is a trying one, for it would be quite 
impossible for him to remain in Manila if the insurgents should become the masters 
of the situation. The claim of hostile natives that the Spanish priests have an 
influence in matters of state that make them a ruling class is one that they urge 
when expressing their resolve that the Friars must go. The Spanish policy, espe- 
cially in the municipal governments, has been to magnify the oflice of the priest?? in 
political functions. The proceedings of a meeting of the people in order to 
receive attention or to have legal standing must be certified by a priest. It is the 
Spanish priest that is wanted in matters of moment, and the laws make his pres- 
ence indispensable. The Spanish priests are, therefore, identified in the public mind, 
with all the details of misgovernment. The civilized Filipinos profess Christianity 
and faith in the native priests, carefully asserting the distinction. In his conversation 
with me. General Aguinaldo repeatedly referred to the necessity of consulting 
his advisers, and said he had to be careful not to oft'end many of his followers, who 
* thought he had gone very far in his friendship for the United States. He gave 
emphasis to the assertion that they were "suspicious" of him on that account. It was 
my judgment at first that the General, in stopping short when a question was dif- 
ficult and referring to the Council he had to consult, was showing a capacity for 
finesse, that he really had the power to do or to undo, though he has not a personal 
appearance of possible leadership. Now this, even, has been modified. His Council 
scorns to be the real center of power. When I was talking with Aguinaldo there 
were two American priests waiting to propose the deportation of his prisoners who 
were priests, and he had to refer that question. The Council has decided to keep 
the priests in confinement, and it is remarked that the General desired to give up 
his prisoners and was false in saying he favored sending them to Spain. There are 
misapprehensions in this association. lie has no doubt thought well of holding fast 
his most important hostages. If he personally desired to release the priests, he 
probably would not venture to do it. He is not so silly as to believe in his own 
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inviolability by bullets, aiul i1i<;c:<tioii of |Mii<'nn>: and those who are such savages as 
to confab' in thi'so >ii|K*r.<titions are not iinlikily to try experiments just to strengthen 
their faith. Tiu* p«iti-ntiality uf A;;uinaklu as a i>crM)ua^a> is not so great as has been 
ima;;ine(I^ and if ho atteiupis a rally a;:ain^t the AmeriL-an flag he will be found full 
of wfaknes:;. 

The Art'hbi:^hop^ I was told, had inuiii pleasure in meeting an American he 
was ai^sured would attempt to be entirely ju>t, and present him according to his own 
declarations to the people of the ruitiMl States, He knew very well, unquestionably^ 
the stories eirculated in the Anieriean (amps, that his voice had been loudest and 
last in ur;:ing hopeless war. in tellin*: impns>ible tales of visionary Spanish rein- 
foreements. and deuounein^' the Amerieans a> "ni«:^'ers'* and "pi^." It is a fact 
that Spanianls have euliivated the notion auK^n;: the rural Filipinos, that Americans 
are blaek men, and ])igs is their favorite epithet for an American. The radical 
enemies of His Grace are^ no doubt^ responsible for unseemly stories about his 
animosities^ for that he and tho>e around him were sincere in their respect for, and 
gratitude toward the American army of occu])ation, for its admirable bearing and 
good conduct, was in itself too obviously true to be doubted. 
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CIIAPTEE VIII. 

WHY WE HOLD THK PIIILIPPIXES. 

The Responsibility of Admiral Dewey— We Owe It to Ourselves to Hold the Philip- 
pines — Prosperity Assured by Onr Permanent Possession — The Aguinaluo 
Question — Character Study of the Insurgent Leader — How Affairs Would 
Adjust Themselves for Us — Congress Must Be Trusted to Represent the 
People and Firmly Establish International Policy. 

If Admiral Dewey, after obeying the order of the President to destroy the Span- 
ish fleet at Manila, had steamed away and sought a station to get coal to drive him 
somo« here else, there would have been no Philippine question on the other side of 
the world from Washington City. The Admiral desired to keep open telegraphic 
commuuication, and made a proposition to that effect, but the Spanish authorities 
curtly jv/used. Then the cable was cut by order of the Admiral, a section removed, 
and both ends marked by buoys. Reflection cau.«ed the Spaniards to regret that 
they had not consented to keep open the cable, that it might be used under restric- 
tions by both belligerents. They mentioned their change of mind, and were told 
they ttcre too late. The American Admiral may have heen apprehensive, and he had 
ti^sori to be, that the Spaniards, knowing they would be crushed in the West Indies 
if they ri=ked a decisive naval engagement there, might send all their available ships 
of war tu the Philippines, and secure a superiority of force, possibly to destroy their 
enemies at Manila. It is clear now that this is what the Spaniards ought to have 
trieii to do. The Americans were committed to tJie blookade of Cuba, occupying 
all the vessels of war they had at hand, and the whole fleet of Spain could have been 
in ilie Suez Canal, on the way to Manila when the movement was known to our navy 
department. Then Admiral Dewey would, of course, have been warned by way of 
Ilodg Kong and a dispatch boar, that he should ]>nt to ^l>:> and lake care of his men 
and ships. The result might have been the tcinjioniry restoration of the Philippines 
to Sjiaiu. _ Our Admiral, six hundred miles from Hongkong, the closest cable eon- 
neciion. could not afford to leave Manila in direct commuuicaiion with Madrid. It 
was for this reason and not that ho desired to keep out of way or orders, as some able 
pubhcists have kindly pronuilgated, that the .Ulmiral cut the cable. 

The gravest of his responsibilities came upon him after his victory freed the 
harbor of declared enemies, and placed ihe great city at his mercy. If the Spaniards 
91 
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u«'il tluir 14;: Kni|i|i ^uiis ii^iiii-i li;- >ii;|i-, ln' imikl iHiiiitMnl the city and burn it. 
Ill- lu'lil ilic kv\^ ii. till' I'litli|>|iiiii>, »i[]i Mjiiihi utnlcr liis turns, and the question 
brforc him llicii iviis ilic ^iUlu■ liifnr.' ilic cuiuiirv imw. The iiui'i'lion that inces- 
saiillv [insMs is, wlK-lhiT ilir Iiiuty |iulii-v is In hv idiiliniii-d. and the logic of the 
6\n\ ill iIk- liiirlxir. aixl iln' i]i-|i!i[rli >if iriH.ji^ in lake ihc town made good. We bold 
thv keys uf ihi' I')ii]i]<j)itit'-. Sluill wi- I'luitiiiiir in dn sn? Thi^i question transcends 
ill iiiiiiu-iliiitt' iinj>i>niiiii'i' — irxviiiilili- ('•iii>t'i|iK-iu'<.' — roiiioto as well as near, all the 
war wilh Sjiiiin li.i; rai^il. Sn IhmiuI a niaitir ^lllluh^ not be rested on narrow 
grounds, nnr lUiidcd wiili h;istc. Ii mi^'lii in he .-cniiiiiizcd in all ilB bearings, antt 
111] >iiMi.iitibiIilios and luiilinal alTairs n';:;irdiii. for it will alloct all the people lor 
all [inii'. 

Wliut art.' till' l'!iili)>i>in('s!' Tiny ari' tin- lidii^l prizo iif soil and climate that 
liiis iH't'n al Iiazai'il in the wurUl for niiiiiy yi'iirs — uik- thai would be seized, if it could 
lie doiii- witlioni war. Iiy any i-f llic >iri'al naliuns ntluT tlian our own without hesi- 
tation. Tilt- only MTiqili.' wv iiccil I'lUi-ilain. tlu' sole rcUMin for deliljcnition, is be- 
Ciiiisi- it is II duty i'( till- ;;iiV('i'iiiiii-ni in l»' ^iin- hIr'h iIkto art inii>erial coif^idera- 
tiuiis to W Mi-i;;li.ii, tliat llif I'l'ipli- >Iiiiul(l Ik' innsullvd. Ii was on this account 
diiiiiRtly, llial ilu- I'r.-siiiiiit knew ilif i.-.-m- uf tin- piTmancncy of the possession of 
tliL' riilii]i]iinf> was oik' ii( [u'ciiliar novilty and niiifiiii tilde, tlint he permitted it 
to exist. Spain must liavi- lit'i'ti as ai'<|iiifsi.'i.'iil in this an in yielding the independ- 
conc-i-,s.i.>ii 111 us wiiliniit any inUTini'iiiate formality of Porto 
]-i;>U']U uiili till' jiolii-y <if nia^'iianimily iliat is generally an- 
■u>ry ii[ a ;:rrat [luwcr uvit a !t's>cr one, that we should hold 
tiavf only lo ki'cp iln- |»nwi- wi' liave in peace, and let it work 
III-, and all lIu' i>laiiils of iho ^rroiip of whit'h Manila is the cen- 
■ wiihiiiii coiilliii. hi iiuj- sysU'iii thea' is hualing for vounds, 
nppi'osfil. 'I'lu' Imhliiij: nf tin- islumU by Spain would signi- 
ildiii;: (it lilciiiii. and ilrainajre of the vital resources of the 
|ii'niii>u1a. As apiiii^t S;iain ilii- l'l]ili|>pini'M ivill be united and desperate unto 
ilcath. while ihi-y wouM wilhmu lot-i'cinn walk hand in Jiand with its, and become the 
■ricaii'st of our rl('pL'udfni.'ii'.- — not slnu's, but R'rnlnrii'.s. 

Ii would III' an act of iiHTiy m Spain to M-nd Iut fJoldiL'rs and priests from the 
]'hilip|iiiii's. Iionii'. l-iven if we cniisi.'ni liiiii ^lll' may keep her South Sea possession, 
the will Insi; it as >Ik' Iki:^ all iht- rc-t, fur ihc story of the- Philippines is that of Span- 
ish Soutii and Ci-iilrnl Ann'rica, and tht- modi'rn story of Cuba is the old one of alt 
countries Snulli and AVcst of ilif (iiilf of Mexlt-o and around by way of the OcMll» 
to Artrculjna, ilcxioo, Vunczuthi, I't-ru, Chili, and the rest had the same ) 
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(Blroam of history to trace, and sooner or later the tale must all be told. Since 
Spain has already surrendered Cuba and Porto Eico, the record of tlie Philippines 
is the last chapter of her colonial experiences, by which tfhe has dazzled and dis- 
gusted the world, attaining from the plunder of dependencies wealth that she in- 
Tested in oppressive warfare to sustain a depraved despotism and display a grandeur 
that was unsound, sapping her own strength in colonial enterprises that could not be 
other than without profit, because the colonies were the property of the crown, 
and the prey of caste. 

The Spanish nation was forbidden by their government, not of the people or for 
the people, to profit by the colonies, and the viceroys, the captain-generals, and the 
whole official class were corrupted, and inefficient in all things, except methods of 
tyranny to procure a harvest of gold and silver not from the mines of the metals alone, 
but from the industries, whatever they were. The people at large were allowed 
no share in their own earnings, beyond a subsistence so scanty that deep humiliation 
and grievous hardship were the fateful rewards of labor. 

It -was because the colonial policy of Spain impoverished and degraded the Span- 
iards at home, through the injustice, greed and profligacy of those abroad, that the 
huge structure, once so great an imposition upon mankind, a rotten fabric so gilt that 
the inherent weakness was disguised, has finally fallen into universal and irretrievable 
ruin. 

It is well Spain should retain the Canaries, and the Balearic group, for they are as 
Spanish as any peninsular province, and legitimately belong therefore to the kingdom. 
The application of this principle excludes Spain from the Philippines, and their des- 
have been committed by the failure of war to our hands. There is no nation that will 
dispute our peaceable possession of the Philippines. Any other nation's proprietor- 
ship will be challenged. Our authoritative presence in the islands will be a guarantee 
of peace. Any other assertion of supremacy will be the signal for war. Our as- 
sumption of sovereignty over the islands would quickly establish tranquility. Any 
other disposition of the burning questions now smoldering will cause an outburst of 
the flames of warfare. The Spaniards in ]ilanila have been transient. They are not 
rooted in the soil. They all come and go like Captain-Generals, a mere official class, 
with the orders of the Church participating actively in secular concerns, more active 
as politicians than as teachers of religion. In the view of the native population it is as 
indispensable that the priests of Spain shall return to their native land as that the 
soldiers should go. The deportation of these people would remove classes of consumers 
and not affect unfavorably a productive industry, or the prosperity of a self-sustain- 
ing community, and there would be but rare instances of the severance of family ties. 
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It will be said of the atlirnmtii>n iliat. the avowal of the possession of the Philip* 
pines as a responsiliility without vnA would hi.* a peace measure, and anything elae 
niako for war., dovs imt t:ikc into ncrount tho attitude of thu Philippine Dictator, by 
prochiniation, (iencral A^iuiiinliln. iind his foIIowiTs. Wo desire to speak with respect 
of tlio (lOiuTal. for lu* Iia> >liown in tryiiii; tinu'>. undiT strong temptations, the pres- 
ent' in Ins rharac'tir of pergonal intcuM'iiy in puhlii- matters, and reference is made 
to his refu.-al to ronseiit \n thr «Iivi>ion MniDUi: in-ur;:i'nts alleged to be leaders, of 
tlie money paid )>y tlic Spaniard- for I he «li-arniainent of the rebels, when two years 
agn tijere was an a;:reenuiii ujn»n I lie itrni*- of a truee. Tliis money transaction has 
been referred to as the sale of ih»ir eau>e hv ALMiinaldii and his associates, as if thev, 
as individuals. ha«l poekete<l the iisufruei i>f the bargain. The money was paid by 
S])ain as an earne.-t of her sinreriiv, ili«' Captain-iieneral representing the force 
and good faith ijf tlie kingdom, in granting nfuini*; to the Piiilippinos. On condi- 
tion of insurgent disannanient tlir }ienj«!r .»!* ih.- i-land were to be allowed representa- 
tion in the Sj>anisli ('<irtrs, the ordrrs nf ihe Chunh were to be removed from rela- 
tions U) the (iov( rnnient that \\rr«' «^l^en^ive to the jtenple. 'I'here was a long list of 
articles of sneeilieation of ilu- refnrm^ ihat wrre \n Ih' irranied. the usual liberality of 
words of pronii>e always lu'stowrd by Spain ujm>i! Ikt eolnnists. The representatives 
of Sj>ain denied nothing that was a>keil: an«l [n give wi-ight to the ])rogram of con- 
cessions, there was j)aid in lian«I to AguinaMo. tlin»ugh a transaction between banks 
in Manila and Hongkong. f«»ur Inindrrd ihousand dollars, the lirst installment of 
eight hundred thousand dollar- agreed iij)on.* T!ie Spaniards probably understood 
that they were bribing the insiirgi'iit- and |>aying a moderate sum to cheaply end 
the war: and it diil not eo-t the anthoriiies of Sj)ain anything, for they exacted the 
money from the Manila Uank of Spain, and .-till owe the bank. Aguinaldo's under- 
standing, acted upon, was diil'erent. He accepted the mon<\v as a war fund, and has 
held and defended it for the ])urcliase of arin<, and resumed liostiHties when all 
promises of reform were broken, and nothing whatever done ])eyond the robberj' of 
the bank to bribe the rebel chiefs, which was the Sj)anish translation. Of course, it 
was claimed ])y the enemies of Aguinaldo that he was bought and i)aid for, but he 
has maintained the fund, though there were those i)rofessors of rebellion, who made 
claims to a share of the monev. The second in-talhnent of the moncv that the rebels 
were to have been j)aid is yet an obligation not lifted, and the hostilities were revived 
as soon as the craft of the Sj)anish netroiiaiors in promi>ing everything because 

* In another chaj)ter of this story of the ]Miilipi>ines will be found Senor Filipe 
Agoncello's personal account of this alfair. 
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they meant to do nothiiif;. hetame obvious. The actual proceedings in this case can 
be »unmi«l up in n sentence: The SpiUiiards tuok four hundred thousand dollars 
out of the Bank of Spain and gave it to the insurgenti:, for a temporary armistice. 
General Aguinaldo, though he appears very well in refusing to employ the money 
[jaid by Spain as a bribe for himself, has not ihe elements of enduring strength as 
the leader of the insurgents. As against the Spaniards he can keep the field, and 
carry on a destructive guerilla warfare, hopeless on both sides, like that going on in 
Cuba, "heu that island was invaded by the American army. But as against Ameri- 
can rule the Philippinos would cease to be insurgents. The islanders will not be 
controlled by senthnontalism. Government by the United States would differ from 
that by Spain, as the two nations are dilferjnt in character, in the nature of (heir 
political institutions, in their progressive iiiovenicnt. America is all active and free, 
and her freedom would be extended to the islanders. The transformation would be 
one from the paralysis of despotism to the hfe of liberty. The words despotism and 
freediJin would instantly have a distinct business meaning. Make known in the city 
of Manila that the Americans will abandon it, and the reviving hopes of the men of 
aitairs would be instantly clouded, and the depression deepen into tiespondeney and 
despair. Let it be the news of the day that the Americans will stay, and the inlelli- 
gftiec of the city would regard its redemption as assured, every droopiiig interest re- 
vive, and an era of prosperity unknown under the disma! incompetency of Spain, 
open at once. It is legitimate that there shouhl be freedom of speech as to the 
details of the proceedings. If our Government should do what Admiral Dewey did 
when he was the master of Manila, because he had annihilated the Spanish fleet and 
had the power lo destroy the city — east anchor and stay where we are already in 
command — the lask is neither so complex nor costly as its opponents claim. Our 
lerritoi'ial system is one easy of application lo colonies. We have had experience of it 
from the first days of our Governuient. There is no commandment that a Territorj- 
shall become a Slate in any given lime, or ever. We can ho!d back a Territory, as 
we have Arizona and Xew Mexico, or hasten the change to Statehood according to the 
conditions, and the perfect movement of tlie machinery requires only the pres- 
ence in Congress of dominant good sense. Congress is easily denounced, but uo one has 
found a substitute for it, and it is fairly representative of the country. Congress will 
never gamble away the inheritance of the people. It will probahly, in ^pite of all 
shortcomings, have its average of ability and utility kept up. Congress may go 
wrong, but will not betray. Our outlying possessions must be Territories until they 
arc Americanized, and we take it Americans know what that word means. If a 
fipeeification is ivanted as a definition, we have to say the meaning is just what has 
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hai)i)ened in California since our flag wa:? tluTC. In the case of the Philippines, if 
we stick, and we do not s-ee liow we can help doing so, the President will, in regular 
course, appoint a Territorial Governor, and as a strong Govornment capable of quick 
and final decisions must be made, the Governor should be a military man, and have a 
liberal grant, by special Act of Congress, of military authority. He should be a 
prompt, and all around competent administrator. lie will not have to carry on war 
offensive or defensive, lie need not be in a hurry to go far from Manila. He will 
not be molested there. The country will gravitate to him. The opponents of the 
Kepublican form of Government, as it is in the United States and the Territories of 
the Xation will become insignificant in the Philippine^. They will have no griev- 
ances, except some of them may not be called at once to put on the trappings of 
personal potentiality. General Aguinaldo would find all the reforms the Spanish 
promised when they paid him four hundred thousand dollars to prove their good 
intentions, free as the air. lie could not make war against the benignancy of a 
Government, Kepublioan in its form and its nature, which simply needs a little 
time, some years maybe, before erasing the wrongs that have had a growth of cen- 
turies. The American Governor-General need not send out troops to conquer dis- 
tricts,coercing the people. The people will soon be glad to see the soldiers of the 
United States, the representatives of the downfall and departure of the instruments 
of Spain. Aguinaldo and his party have a Congress. It might be an approved 
beginning of a Territorial Legislature, and the insurgent General might be the pre- 
siding officer. There would be abundant reason for the auspicious exercise of all his 
rights in the public service. As for the cost of the Philipi)ines under our Govern- 
ment, that would fall upon the treasury of the United States. There can be no 
doubt that it would be for several years a considerable sum, but the public men who 
favored peace for the liberation of Cuba, did not make counting the cost the most 
prominent feature of the war they advocated, but accepted the fact that the 
national honor and fame, the glory of heroism and deeds of daring and sacrifice, are 
priceless, and their achievement beyond price. There is to be said under this heady 
that the Philippine Islands are of natural riches almost without parallel. The great 
isle of Luzon teems with productions that have markets the world over, and it is 
commonplace for the savages in the mountains to come out of their fastnesses with 
nuggets of gold to make purchases. Cotton, sugar, rice, hemj), coifee and tobacco, all 
tropical fruits and woods, are of the products. There is profusion of the riches that 
await the freedom of labor and the security of capital, and the happiness, of the 
people. Under American government the Phihp])ines would i)rosper, and it would 
be one of our tasks to frame legislation. The laws of Congress would be the, higher 
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code of law, and the Philippines would deaire, and be invited, of course, to send their 
ablest men to be Territorial representatives in the Congress of the United States. In 
the name of peace, therefore, and in bcball of the dignity and authority of this Nation 
— in mercy to the Spaniards, in justice to the Filipinos, it is due ourselves, and 
should have the favor of all who would see our country expand with the ages, and 
walking in the footsteps of Washington and Jefferson, finding the path of empire 
Ihat of freedom and taking our place as a great Power, accepting the logic of our 
history, and the discharge of the duties of destiny — we should hold on to the Philip- 
pisies — and when the great distance of those islands from this continent is men- 
tioned, remember that the Pacific may now be crossed in as few daj's as was the 
Atlantic forty years ago. 

The labor (questions and the silver questions even come into the PhiUppincs prob- 
lem to be scanned and weighed. In Eastern Asia, which we have invaded, and a 
jiarl of which we have apjiropriated for a time, the people use silver for the measure 
of value, and in the isJands that interest us, as they do not deal in the mysteries of 
rupees, but in dollars, the facts in the case are plainly within the common under- 
standing. In llanila the Mexican dollar goes in ordinary small exchanges, payment 
of wages and settlement of bills, for fifty cents; but the banks sell the Mexicans 
twenty-one of them for ten gold dollars — an American eagle!. So far as the native 
people go, labor and produce are counted in silver, and the purchaser, or employer 
gels as much lor a silver dollar as for a gold dollar. Tlie native will take ten dollars 
in gold for ten dollars only in all settlements of accounts, and would just as willingly 
— even more so, accept ten Mexican dollars as ten American dollars in gold coin, 
Malaries are paid and goods delivered according to the silver standard. Of course, in 
due lime this state of things will pass away, if we hold to the gold standard, but as the 
case stands the soldiers and sailors of our army and fleet, paid under the home stand- 
ard, receive double pay, and get double value received for clothing, tobacco and what- 
ever ihey find they want — indeed, for the necessaries and luxuries of life. The double 
standard in this shape is not distasteful to the boys. 

We have both theories and conditions confronting us in these aspects of the silver 
and labor questions. The Orienlal people are obdurate in their partiality for silver. 
It is the clieaper labor that adheres to the silver standard, piirlially, it is held, because 
silver is [he more convenient money for (he payment of small sums. But labor can- 
not be expected, at its own expense, to sustain silver for the profit of capital, or rather 
of the middle man between labor and capital. Labor, so far as it is in politics in this 
country, should not, without most careful study and deliberation, conclude that its 
forc'C in public affairs would be abated, and its policy of advancing wages antagonized 
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by the nbsorption of the Pliilippitu'T: in niir cimntrv. On the contrary, the states- 
man.-^hi]) that is rt'pro.H'ntativi* «if lal»i»r may jliscovir ilial it is a great fact, one of 
tlu' ^rri'aiLvt of fads, tljat ilu* various cnmiiriis ami t'ontiiU'nt? of the globe are being 
from yoar to year mon* ami imiri' rli»-rly as>nciaiiMl, -uul that to those intelligently 
init'rosh'il, without ri*;:anl to ilir appliiaiinii <»f tlu'ir vii»ws of justice or expediency, 
in thi' hihor ami silvi-r qui^iinn — ilu- coiiviriiuns. the fanaticisms, of the vast silver 
nation^ — and cnonnou*: nuiItitiKir^ of the pmpK' nf A<ia. touching the silver standard 
— and thr p<)ssihlf pn);:n'S'! nf l;il»nr, as a ;ruidinir as well as plodding ability in- 
cna<i*> incessantly in ini<ic>i. ami nni>i ;:ro\v in inheritance. As the conditions of 
prnt;rc»ive civil izatii»n are <lrvel(»pc»l nur inti're<ts cannot be wholly dissevered from 
tlpJH* nf thr A-iatiis. Wc wniiM he uuw j-e t«) cnnteiiiplaie the fiiuation of to-day as 
<»ne that can tir >hnnl«l perp*'lnaie iist If. Su]»pn>e we accei)t. the governing responsi- 
liility in the l*liilippine<. It it imt heynnd tiic ran^re of roaponable conjecture that 
Ainrrican lahnr can educate thi' ]al)nrrr- nf the Pliilippinos out of their state of servi- 
tude as cluM]! lahni'ers. and lead ihciu h» co-operate ratlier titan compete with us, and 
not tt) 'U) inin tlir silver (juestinn fufther than !<> con>eut tliat it exists, and is in the 
simplest f<»rin of statement, wlietlnr tin* chancre in the nuirket value of the two 
nionev nietals is naiui'al or ariilicial. It is nece>sarv in eoinmon candor to state that 
tlie inn-t cnmplete snhitinn nf the mom-y nictal ein])arra5smcnts would be through 
tlie co-nj)cratinn of A<ia arnl Anu-rica. Kurn|)e is for ^'old, Asia for silver, and the 
Americas divided. da|)an is an ohjcct Ie>sniK her approximation to the gold stand- 
ard lijis caused in ilii- Kmpire an aii;:im'niaiinn of the compensation of labor. This 
is not whdlly due to the cliMn«:e in the standard. The war with China, the increase 
in the army and navy, and the ahs()rj)iion of lahnrers in Formosa, the new country of 
Japan, have combined with the hi;,dier -lauiiard (d' v.ilue. to elevate wages. All facts 
are of primary excellence in the formalitm of the policies of nations. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AS THEY ARE. 

Area and Population — Climate — Mineral Wealth — Agriculture — Commerce and 
- Transportation — Revenue and Expenses — Spanish Troops — Spanish Navy — 
Spanish Civil Administration — Insurgent Troops — Insurgent Civil Adminis- 
tration — United States Troops — United States Navy — United States Civil 
Administration — The Future of the Islands. 

General Frank V. Greene made an exhaustive study of all reports of an official 
character regarding the area, population, climate, resources, commerce, revenue and 
expenses of the Philippines Islands, and prepared a memorandum for the general 
information that is the most thorough and complete ever made, and is the latest and 
highest authority on all the subjects to which it relates, and they include the solid 
information the business men of the United States want respecting our Asiatic 
associations. The memorandum is herewith submitted in substance, and all the 
particulars of public concern. 

AREA* AND POPULATION. 

■ 

These islands, including the Ladrones, Carolinas and Palaos, which are all under 
the Government of Manila, are variously estimated at from 1,200 to 1,300 in number. 
The greater portion of these are small and of no more value than the islands off the 
coast of Alaska. The important islands are less than a dozen in number, and 90 per 
cent, of the Christian population live on Luzon and the five principal islands of the 
Visayas group. 

The total population is somewhere between 7,000,000 and 9,000,000. This in- 
cludes the wild tribes of the mountains of Luzon and of the islands in the extreme 
south. The last census taken by the Spanish Government was on December 31, 1887, 
and this stated the Christian population to be 6,000,000 (in round numbers). This is 

distributed as follows: 

Per 

Area. Population. Sq. Mile. 

Luzon 44,400 3,426,000 79 

Panay 4,700 735,000 155 

Cebu 2,400 504,000 210 

Leyte 3,300 279,000 71 

Bohol 1,300 245,000 188 

Negros 3,300 242,000 73 

59,800 5,422,000 91 

90 
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The density of population in these six islands is nearly 50 per cent, greater than 
in Illinois and Indiana (census of 181)0), greater than in Spain, about one-half as 
great as in France, and one-third as great as in Japan and China, the exact figures 
being as follows: 

Per 

Area. Population. Sq. Mile. 

Illinois :)(J.nOO :^.Sv'r».:}:)l (>8 

Indiana 3:),I.no 2,lir.M«U 61 



yi/jio G,oi8.:r>r) 64 

Spain v,):a\:o i:,:)!;.-.,^;^^ 88 

France l^01.(H)2 ^S,."")!;,!):.") 189 

Japan ll^r,."}:) 4-.\'^:(),(;5>0 286 

China l,:jr^,:^-3S 3s;5/>:>:{,0->!) 29"^ 

The next most important islands, in the order of p«»]>ulaiion, are: 

Per 
Area. Population. Sq. Mile. 

:\rindanao ;i4,()0() '<?0I),(HM) 6 

Saiiiar KSOO ]S(i,oOO 38 

]\rin(l()ro •i,()0() (»T,(M)0 17 

Nonihjon (iOO 3:),(MM) 58 

Ma^l)ato 1,400 21,(M)i) 15 

— « 

41,800 518,(M)() 11 

Various sniallcM* islands, including the Carolina?, Ladrones and Palaos, carry the 
total area and Christian population to — 

1 10,000 (;,oo().ooo 43 

This is considerably greater than the density of population in the States east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Owing to the existence of mountain ranges in all the 
islands, and lack of communication in the interior, only a small part of the surface is 
inhabited. In many provinces the density of population exceeds 200 per square 
mile, or greater than that of any of the United States, except Massachusetts and 
Ehode Island. The total area of the Philippines is about the same as that of Japan, 
but its civilized population is only one-seventh. 

In addition to the Christian population, it is estimated (in the Official Guide) 
that the islands contain the following: 

Chinese (principally in ]\Ianila) 75,000 

Moors or Mohametans in Paragon and Jok 100,000 

floors or Mohametans in Mindanao and IJasilan 209,000 

Heathen in the Philippines 830,000 

Heathen in the Carolina? and Palaos 50,000 



1,264,000 
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The Official Guide gives a list of more than thirty JitTorcnt races, each spealiing 
a different dialect; but five-rixth? of tho Chrisiiaii ])0|)iLhnif)n are either TagaJos or 
Visa_vas. All the races are of the Malay tvpc, Around Mauila there has been 
some mixture of Chinese and Spanish blood with that of the natives, resulting in 
the Mestizos or Half-breeds, b«t the number of the;* is nut verj- great. 

As seen in the provinces of C'avite and Manila, the uatives (Tagalos) are of small 
stature, averaging probably 5 feet 4 inches in height, and 120 pounds in weight for 
the men, and o feet in height, and 100 pounds in weiglit for the women. Their 
skin is coppery brown, somewhat darker than that of tJie mulatto. They seem to 
be industrious and hard-working, although less so than the Chinese. Hy the Span- 
iards they are considered indolent, crafty, untruthful, cowardly and cruel, but the 
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hatred between the Spaniards and the native race* i:; so intense and bitter Ihnt the 
Spanish opinion of the natives is of little or no value. To us they seem industrious 
and docile, but there are occasional evidences of deceit and untruthfulness in their 
dealings with us. The hidk of the population is engaged in agriculture, and there 
were hardly any evidences of manufactures, arts or mining. The greater number 
seemed to be able to read and write, 'but I have been unable to obtain any cxict 
figures on this subject. They are all devout Roman Catholics, iiUhough they bale 
the nuinostic orders. 

In Manila (and doubtless also in Cebu and Iloilo) arc many thousands of edu- 
cated natives, who are merchants, lawyers, doctors and ]iricsls. They are well in- 
formed and have accumulated property. They have not traveled much, but there 
is said to be quite a numerous colony of rich Filipinos in Madrid, as well as in 
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I'.ir.- .tfi'l LifHl'iii. T^< l)ililiipi:ni|i)iv of ihr JMiilippines is gaid to number 4^500 

\n\nii. -. th'- ^M.iN-r )>:irt ipf w )ii< !i liiivi* lirrii wrlt It'll hy Spanish priests and mi^ 
Mofi.ir.i -. 'Mm liiiiiilM r of liiMik'^ (in tiic* suitjict iu tliu Knglish language is probtUy 
\t '• lii.in -I il'i/i-ii. 

(fJMATK. 

Til'* flirii.iN' i- Mn*' nf iIm* Ih'-i known in the tropics. Thu islands extend from 
.'i t'» il (ii ;.'. rioiili l.iiiuiiii-, Mhil Manila is in lid. ^{.'ini. The thermometer during 
.liil-, iimi An;/ii-t i.iii Iv \\>nt )p*liiw «!> i»r aliovi' x^k T\\v extreme ranges in a year 
;ni- .iji] tn III- (il iiii'l l»l. aii'l tlii' .'innnal nic-in. SI. TiuTe arc three well-marked 
.-r;i i»ri-. t<rii|'< i:itr :in<l Av\ finhi NoNinilirr to rrhrnMrv. Iiot nnd drv from March to 
M.i\, .iriil ii iii|M r.it«- ami \\*'\ Irniii Jiint* to (K-iohcr. Tho rainy season reaches its 
Mia Mill urn in .liil\ .iM'l .\iiL.'M>t. w lim i)i<- rain> arr constant and very heavy. The 
lotiil rainla!! Ii.i Iphii a> lii-'li a^ 111 inrlic^ in oiu* vi'ar. 

^'i-l|n^\ {• \ir a)i|p«Mr> !«• jpi- unknown. The diseases most fatal among the 
fiiitiN.- art <lii»lia awl -ni:ill}>o\, |int!i v»f wliiih are broii[^ht from China. Low 
irKiJ.injJ ii\ii I hiKiii'lii •>ii )>\ - 1< -I- 1 pJiiL' on the ;: round or being chilled by remaining, 
uiihout i\< n II , III Wit I liPihr-: and dianlica i-^ produced by drinking bad water or 
imIiii;' i-^m -im- ij ii.i til ii hs nf fru't. .Miuip-^i all of these dL^^eases are preventable by 
jiiii|»«i ]ii«i aiiihiM-. rvrii lp\ iinii))^ Ml laiiipaiim. The sickness in our troops was 
VM\ '^inall, tiiurh jr-^ tliati in lln- lold \\>i:< at rainj) in San Francisco. 

MINKIiWL WKAl/ni. 

\ I r\ liitti I- Kthiwn (oihrrtiiiii: iln' niincral wealth of the islands. It is stated 
tluM tJMir all difioii'^ ill' (■i.d. pi'trolruni. iron. lead, sulpliur. copper and gold in 

thr \.ii I land . Ipiit lilllr or imthini: har been done to develop them. A lew 

4(,n,. i,.M. Iiivr Ihi-ii i'lanii'd for \\t»rkini: tnines, but the output is not krge. The 
j.,,|.| |., n pmiid on l.ii.-i>ii. i o:d atid jMMrvpleutn on Cebu and Iloilo^ and sulphnr on 
l.,.^i, '11,,. MiipoM- of i«mI 111 1>*M t;iie latest year for which the statistics haTe 
l„ . ,, |>iiiii'<h \\<iv!il..MI ioi.<-. and it eanie princijully from Australia and Japm. 
I,, i;,,' .MM. \iai ilir MMpoii^ .»f ir.»n of all kind< were 0fi32 tons. 

If ilu CiliM <<mI pioxt- !«• 1m- uood ipialtty tliere is a large market for it in com- 
piliimn \Mili tin- to.il from .lapan and .\u-ira!ia. 

AtiiM* n/riKK. 

• 

Altli.'iivli a-n. uliJMv i« till- .hi.f o, vupaiion of the Phihppines, yet only one- 
j,.„,l, .,| ,;„• Miia.. - under i uliiNai-i'n. T\u m-II is very fertile, and even after 
d.thhitn.: iIh If. -nn:.. moll. ana^. ;: > i/robaMe iliai the area of cultivation can be 
^,.^ l.Molx . M.nd.d. an.l tliat tli. i>l.iiu^van support a population equal to that of 
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The chief products are rice, corn, hemp, sugar, tobacco, cocoanuts and cacao. 
Coffee and cotton were formerly produced in large quantities — the former for export 
and the latter for home consumption; but the coffee plant has been almost exter- 
minated by insects, and the home made cotton clothes have been driven out by the 
competition of those imported from England. The rice and corn are principally pro- 
duced in Luzon and Mindoro, and are consumed in the islands; the rice crop is about 
765,000 tons; it is insufficient for the demand and 45,000 tons of rice were im- 
ported in 1891, the greater portion from Saigon, and the rest from Hongkong and 
Singapore; also 8,669 tons (say 60,000 barrels) of flour, of which more than two- 
thirds came from China and les^s than one-third from the United States. 

The cacao is raised in the southern islands, the best quality of it in Mindanao. 
The production amounts to only 150 tons, and it is all made into chocolate and 
consumed in the islands. 

The sugar cane is raised in the Visayas. The crop yielded, in 1894, about 
235,000 tons of raw sugar, of which one-tenth was consumed in the islands and 
the balance, or 210,000 tons, valued at $11,000,000, was exported, the greater part 
to China, Great Britain and Australia. 

The hemp is produced in southern Luzon, Mindoro, the Visayas and Mindanao. 
It is nearly all exported in bales. In the year 1894 the amount was 96,000 tons, 
valued at $12,000,000. 

Tobacco is raised in all the islands, but the best quality and the greatest amount 
in Luzon. A large amount is consumed in the islands, smoking being universal 
among the women as well as the men, but the best quality is exported. The amount, 
in 1894, was 7,000 tons of leaf tobacco, valued at $1,400,000, and 1,400 tons of 
manufactured tobacco, valued at $1,750,000. Spain takes 30 per cent, and Egypt 
10 per cent of the leaf tobacco. Of the manufactured tobacco, 70 per cent, goes to 
China and Singapore, 10 per cent, to England, and 5 per cent, to Spain. 

Cocoanuts are grown in southern Luzon and are used in various ways. The 
products are largely used in the islands, but the exports, in 1894, were valued at 
$2,400,000. 

Cattle, goats and sheep have been introduced from Spain, but they are not 
numerous. Domestic pigs and chickens are seen around every hut in the farming 

districts. 

The principal beast of burden is the carabac or water buffalo, which is used for 
ploughing rice fields, as well as drawing heavy loads on sledges or on carts. 

Large horses are almost unknown, but there are great numbers of native ponies, 
from nine to twelve hands high, but possessing strength and endurance far beyond 
their size. 
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COMMERCE AXI) TRAXSPORTATION. 

The internal coninuTce lu-twoon Manila and the different islands is quite large, 
but I was iinablo U) find any oHliial retonls ^ivin^ exact figures eoneeming it. It is 
cjirricd on almost ontinly by watiT, in stuanuTs of 500 to 1,000 tons. There are 
rufiular mail eteanior.-, unco in two week-, on four routes, viz.; Northern Luzon 
S<)UiiK»rn Luzon, Visayas and Mindanao; also a steamer every two months to the 
Carojinas and I^ulroius. and daily .stoanicrs on Manila Bay. These lines are all sub- 
si<lizod. To facilitate this? na vibration extensive harbor works have been in progress at 
ilanila for several years, and a plan for li«rlifhig the coasts has been made, calling 
for forty-tliree |)rincii)al lights, of which seventeen have already been constructed 
in the most subslanliaj manner, besides sixteen lif^hts of secondary importance. 

There is only one line of railway, built by English capital, running from Manila 
north to l)aguj)an, a distance of about 120 miles. The roads in the immediate 
vicinity of Manila are macadamized and in fairly good order; elsewhere they are 
narrow paths of soft, black soil, which becomes almost impassable in the rainy sea- 
son. Transportation is then effected by sledges, drawn through the mud by carabacs. 
There are telegraph lines connecting most of the provinces of Luzon with Manila, 
and cables to the Visayas and southern islands, and thence to Borneo and Singapore, 
as well as a direct cable from Manila to Hongkong. The land telegraph lines are 
owned by the Government, and the cables all belong to an English company, which 
receives a large subsidy. In Manila there is a narrow gauge street railway, operated 
by horse-power, about eleven miles in total length; also a telephone system, and 
electric lights. 

Communications with Europe are maintained by the Spanish Trans-Atlantic 
Company (subsidized), which sends a steamer every four weeks from Manila and 
Barcelona, making the trip in about twenty-seven days. The same company also 
sends an intermediate steamer from Manila to Singapore, meeting the French Mes- 
eagoric each way. There is also a non-subsidized line running from Manila to 
Hongkong every two weeks, and connecting there with the English, French and 
German mails for Europe, and with the Pacific mail and Canadian Pacific steamers 
for Japan and America. 

There has been no considerable development of manufacturing industries in the 
Philippines. The only factories are those connected with the preparation of rice, 
tobacco and sugar. Of the manufactures and arts, in which Japan so excels, there is 
no evidence. 

The foreign commerce amounted, in 1894, to $28,558,552 in imports, and 
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^33^49,984 in exports, 80 per cent, of which goes through Manila. About 60 per 
cent, of the trade is carried in British vessels, 20 per cent, in Spanish and 10 per 
•cent, in German. 

The value of the commerce with other countries in 1894 was as follows: 

IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS (SILVER). 

Imports. Exports. 

Spain 10.5 2.9 

Great Britain 7.1 8.7 

China 4.6 6.8 

Germany 1.9 

Saigon 9 

United States. . . : 7 7.4 

France 7 1.2 

Singapore 4 1.7 

Japan : 2 1.2 

Australia 1 2.6 

Other Countries 1.5 .6 

25.6 33.1 

It is interesting to note that next to Great Britain we are the largest customers 
•of the Philippines, and that they export to us nearly three times as much as to 
Spain. On the other hand Spain sells to the Philippines fifteen times as much 
4is we do. 

The articles of import and their value in 1894 were as follows: 



IN MILLIONS OP DOLLARS (SILVER). 



Great 



Other 
Ger- United Coun- 



Cotton Goods 3.9 4.0 

Cotton Yarns 1.2 .9 

Wines r 1.8 

Mineral Oils 

Iron 2 .7 

Rice 

Sweet Meats 5 

Paper 4 

Linen Goods 1 .1 

Hats 1 

Other Articles 2.3 1.4 



Spain. Britain. China, many. States, tries. Total. 



.4 
.2 



.2 

« . 

1.0 

.7 



.1 
2.6 



.3 
.1 



.2 



.1 

■ • 

.3 
.9 



.7 
.1 
.1 
Russia. 
.8 
.1 
.1 
. . 
.3 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.9 



9.3 
2.5 
1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

.9 

.8 
.7 
.6 
.6 
7.6 



10.5 



7.1 4.6 



1.9 



.7 3.8 28.6 
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The articles of export and their value in 1894 were as follows: 

IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS (SILVER). 

Other 

(iroat Fniteil Aus- Coun- 

Spain. Britain. China. States, tralia. tries. Total. 

Ilemp T).;} ,{) G.() .6 1.1" 14.6 

Sugar 1 2.: i.O .7 1.9 1.3* 11.0 

Alan'f. Tiihai'co "2 .1 .7 .. .1 .7* 1.3 

Leaf Tt)l).'irro 1.1 . . . . . . . . .3 1,4 

CotTi't' *3 . . .1 . * . • . . .4 

(*oc'<ianuls •t> .1 . • . . • • .7 

Otlur Arlieli's J) .. 1.0 .1 .. 1.3 3.3 



2.y 8.7 6.8 7.4 2.6 4.7 33.16 



"I'riiicijKilIy to Singapore. 
^'I'riniipally to Japan. 

With these ishuuls in our possession and the construction of railroads in the 
interior of Luzon, it is probable that an enormous extension could be giren to this 
commerce, nearly all of which would come to the United States. Manila cigars of 
the best quality are unknown in America. They are but little inferior to the best 
of Cuba, and cost only one-third as much. The coffee industry can be revived and 
the sugar industry extended, mainly for consumption in the far East. The mineral 
resources can be explored with American energy, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that when this is done the deposits of coal, iron, gold and lead will be found very 
valuable. On the other hand, we ought* to be able to secure the greater part of 
the trade which now goes to Spain in textile fabrics, and a considerable portion of 
that with England in the same goods and in iron. 

KKVKNUE AND KXPKXSES. 
The budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, w^as as follows: 

INCOME. 

1st. Direct Taxes $8,496,170 

2nd. Indirect Taxes (Custom.-.) 6,200,550 

3rd. Proceeds of Monopolies 1,222,000 

4th. Lottery 1,000,000 

5th. Income of Government Property 257,000 

6th. Sundry Receipts 298,300 



Total $17,474,020 
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EXPENSES. 

1st. General Expenses, Pensions and Interest $l,oOG,686 

2nd. Diplomatic and Consular Service 74,000 

3rd. Clergy and Courts 1,876,740 

4th. War Department 6,035,316 

5th. Treasury Department 1,392,414 

6th. Navy Department 3,562,716 

7th. Civil Administration 2,195,378 

8th. Education 614,395 

Total $17,258,145 

The Direct Taxes were as follows: 

1st. Real Estate, 5 per cent, on income $ 140,280 

2nd. Industry and Commerce. 1,400,700 

3rd. Cedalas (Poll Tax) 5,600,000 

4th. Chinese Poll Tax 510,190 

5th. Tribute from Sultan of Jolo 20,000 

6th. Railroads, 10 per cent, of Passenger Receipts 32,000 

7th. Income Tax, 10 per cent, on Public Salaries 730,000 

8th. Sundry Taxes 63,000 



Total $8,496,170 

Indirect Taxes were as follows: 

1st. .Imports $3,600,000 

2nd. Exports 1,292,550 

3rd. Loading Tax 410,000 

4th. Unloading Tax 570,000 

5th. Fines and Penalties 27,000 

6th. Special Tax on Liquors, Beer, Vegetables, Flour, 

Salt and Mineral Oils 301,000 



Total , $6,200,550 

Monopolies: 

1st. Opium Contract $ 576,000 

2nd. Stamped Paper and Stamps 646,000 



Total $1,222,000 

Lottery: 

1st. Sale of Tickets, Less Cost of Prizes $ 964,000 

2nd. Unclaimed Prizes 30,000 

3rd. Sundry Receipts 6,000 

Total $1,000,000 

Income of Government Property: 

1st. Forestry Privileges. .' $ 170,000 

2nd. Sale and Rent of Public Land and Buildings 85,000 

3rd. Mineral Privileges 2,00(L 

Total $257,00e 



lOU TIIK I'Ull.M'l'lNK ISl.AMiS AS TIIIIV AUK. 



i?-;fl0.000 



T.. 



Th- '.Kj-- -■ill., -r ii:. .■!:;. i- i!: I , >!,i;.i ,.r WW T.i\. Kmtv iimii iiii.) H-..Tnan 
al,..v.- 1- }-.:r- -1 ..^.. iv-i.l.:!j Jii l!,.' I'i::::i.j.|!.-. «li.;h.i- S].;lii:-li Mil.j.vl ..r fnr- 

iiii iijM' • !!. .iii'l ..;!;. 1- r.ii-- .; ;■■--:..! ;.!.!;;ji;,, l-';i'.liir.' T" I'l'iiiliin' aiul I'xiiilii; 
llii.- tijii-i. ..,I...| I,;... II 1. :..!■!- .■;.::. K.ii.:.' in ;iir.-I uli.l iiiijiri.'-ullllK'Ut. This 




I>;i[)iT i- i.l.f.iiri'il I'lmti llic iiil.rri.il ri'vciiii.- i.fllci' unminlly, on |>aynipnt of a cer- 
liiiii .-iirji, \u:;.ii::.', 4nnivlii:L' 1-. r!i.- .■. . ti|.jl ;..ti mm.) iii..'i'.' uf ihc ])or>on from 
$0.:.-. I', fc-.>M,.in. ,:..! ;v.ni,-;; J :i!...in '^:i.<'(i f,.r ,n.- . .h;l;. An ..vira ^mii f-f 5 |ipr 
CHif. i.- |iai'i f.,r.-\;.. i;..-<>|-,. iMij,,,,. Ti;.- mv i- ,..!!. ■.■i,.,1 at llu- Tril.iiniil in oadi 
]Hi'I.Io, an^l r^'J j.. : .. :.■. i- n i . K-.l I'..; . \:.. ■!-■- ..f l..i:il ailiiiini>iration. ainl SO jier 
com. [uiil 1^. til. r.. I , ■ il 'rr.ii-:n. T - i.is fall> lioiivily nji lli,. ].„or nml lijilitly 
on lilt' riili. 'I';:.' i.ix ■ :: in.!'; ■:;.■ :iii.! ■ Viunii'i. i^ -Jnilarly 'jiailiil aiTordiiif: lo the 
voliimL'rjf l.u-in.-s lr;n;-.i.'fr.| 1 .. .,i. ii ::..|viiaiil -v ninv.iiiii!.. ,-iaj..inili..n. The tax 
on n.al '^;al.' i- aliHiipJIy l.iv. .,:,.! l.^vii."! mili ..ii luuiikii'al jn-oiierly ami on the 
renl, not lin valdc 
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The tax on imports is specific and not ad valorum; it amounts to about 13 per cent, 
of estimated values. The free list is very small, nearly everything of commercial 
value which is imported being subject to duty. The revenue from imports has 
increased from $566,143 in 1865, to $3,695,446 in 1894. It was about the same in 
1897. On the other hand the export tax, which was nothing in 1892, the load- 
ing tax, which was nothing in 1893, and the unloading tax, which was nothing in 
1894, have all been increased in the last few years in order to meet the expenses of 
suppressing the insurrection. These three items yielded nearly $2,700,000 in 1897. 

The monopoly of importing and selling opium is sold, by auction, to the highest 
bidder for a term of three years. The present contract runs until 1899, and yields 
$48,000 per month. 

Every legal document must be drawn up on paper containing a revenue stamp, 
engraved and printed in Spain, and every note, check, draft, bill of exchange, receipt 
or similar document must bear a revenue stamp in order to be valid. These stamps 
and stamped paper yielded a revenue of $646,000 in 1897. 

The lottery is conducted by the Government — the monthly drawings taking place 
in the Treasury (Hacienda) Department. The sale of tickets yielded $1,000,000 
over and above prizes in 1897. 

In a report to General Merritt, on August 29th, I recommended that the opium 
contract be cancelled and the lottery abandoned during our occupation of Manila; 
and as the poll tax and the tax on industry and commerce had been paid for the 
most part in the early part of the yeai, our chief sources of revenue were from the 
custom house, the sale of stamps and stamped paper, and the sale of such licenses as 
the law allowed (amusements, liquor saloons, etc.), for the benefit of the city of 
Manila as distinguished from the general revenue. I estimated the total at about 
$500,000 per month. 

The expenses of administering the military govern^nent of occupation (apart 
from tlie expenses of the army) will consist of the current expenses of the office 
at the Provost Marshal General's office and its various bureaus — at the custom house, 
internal revenue office, and other offices — and the salaries of interpreters and minor 
employes who are anxious to resume work as soon as they dare do so. An estimate 
of these expenses was being prepared at the time I left, but was not completed. It 
can hardly exceed $200,000 per month and may be much less. This should leave 
$300,000 (silver) excess of income per month, to go towards the military expenses 
of occupation. 

As soon as it is decided that we are to retain the islands it will be necessary to 
make a careful study of the sources of revenue and items of expenses for all the 
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islsnd!). witli a view (u thoroughlj- untkTstuiuliii^ tlic subject, before iotrodnciag the 
«itcn:>ivc chnnptii wliiili will be iiccc?.-:urv, 

fllMIKNl V. 

The sliindanl of v;iiin' luis nhmys. iiniil wiiliin .1 few ycats, been the Mexican 

milleil iliillnr. Tin- Sp:iiii>li ilolljir loiiiiiiiis :i linle Iwi nlver and, in order to 

intriidiu-i.' it ninl jircili! tiy ilu' coiiiiifri'. ilic S|i;iMi;iri!s |)roIii))iled the importation of 

Hexiciin dolljrs u fi.w wars .-imo. l^irin^ iiuiiiIrts of Mexican dollars remained 




r'3'^ <^J'y/i(^ 



in tliat country, liowcver, and otliors were sniiiiii-Icd in. The two dollars circulate 
at cqiiiil value. 

AH valuations of goods and labor are Ijaried on the silver dollar, and a change to 
the yold standard would result in great finaucial distress and many failures among 
the banks and mcroLintilo liuUrcs in lliinila. Tlii^ir argument is that while an 
American ten-dollar trold jiieee will bring twenty-one silver dollars at any bank or 
hou?o having foreign tunned ii'ns, yet it will not buy any more labor or any more 
hemp and sugar from the miginal jiroduf-er thnri ton silver dolliirs. The products of 
the country are nlmost cniii-ely agrieuliuriil, inul the agrieultiiral class, whether it 
foils ;ts Inhor (jf its ]irfi(!t!(fs, would refuse to iiecepi any less than the accustomed 
wages or prices, on aecuunl of being jiaid in {be more valuable coin. The result 
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of the cliange would be that the merchant or employe would have to pay double 
for what he buy?, and would receive no increase for what he sells. While trade 
would eventually adjust itself to the change, yet many merchants would be ruined in 
the process and would drag some hanks down with them. 

The Mexican dollar is the standard also in Hongkong and China, and the whole 
trade of the Far East has, for generation?, been conducted on a silver basis. Japan 
lias, within the last year, broken uway from this an9 established the gold standard, 
but in doing so the relative value of silver and gold was fixed at 32J to 1, or about 
the market rate. 




(V,^ 



>H. (jL/*-,iU*^ 



PUBLIC DEBT. 

T was unable to obtain any precise information in regard to the colonial debt. 
The last book on statistics of imports and exports was for the fiscal year 1894, and 
the last printed budget was for ISOC-'i', wliich was approved by the Queen Regent in 
August, 1896. Subsequent to this date, according to the statements made to me by 
foreign bankers, the Cortes authorized two colonial loans of $14,000,000 (silver) 
each, known as Scries A and Series B. The proceeds were to bo used in suppressing 
the insurrection. Both were to be secured by a first lien on the receipts of the 
Manila custom house. 

Series A is said to have been sold in Spain and the proceeds to have been paid into 
the Colonial Office; but no part of them has ever reached the Philippines. Possibly 
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a portion of it was used in sending out the 25,000 troops which came from Spain 
to the Philippines in the autumn of 1896. 

Series B was ofTcred for sale in Manila, but was not taken. An effort was then 
made to obtain subscribers in the Provinces, but with little or no success. The 
Government then notified the depositors in the Public Savings Bank (a branch of 
the Treasury Department similar to the postal savings bureaus in other countries) 
that their deposits would no longer be redeemed in cash, but only in Series B bonds. 
Some depositors were frightened and took bonds, others declined to do so. Then 
came the blockade of Manila and all business was practically suspended. 

No printed report has been made concerning the debt, and I was unable to 
obtain any satisfactory statement of the matter from the treasury officials. 

The exact in regard to the Scries A bonds can be learned in Madrid; but it will 
be difficult to learn how many of Series B were issued and what considerafion was 
received for them. 

As already stated, both series of bonds rest for security on the receipts of the 

Manila custom house. 

SPANISH TROOPS. 

The Spanish prisoners of war number about 13,000, including about 400 officers. 
The infantry arms are about 32,000, the greater part Mauser model 1895, caliber 28, 
and the others Remingtons, model 1889, caliber 43. The ammunition is about 
22,000,000 rounds. The field artillery consists of about twelve breech-loading steel 
guns, caliber 3 5-10 inches, and ten breech-loading mountain guns, caliber 3 2-10 
inches. There are six horses (ponies) for each gun, but the harness is in bad order. 
Ammunition, about sixty rounds per gun, with possibly more in the arsenals. There 
are about' 500 cavalry ponies, larger than the average of native horses, with saddles 
and equipments complete. There is also a battalion of engineers. The fortifications 
of the walled city are a fine sample of the Vauban type, on which military engineers 
expended so much ingenuity 150 years ago, and of w^hich Spain possessed so many 
in her Flemish dominions. The first walls of Manila were built about 1590, but 
the present fortifications date from a short time after the capture and occupation of 
Ihe place by the English, in 17G2-64. They consist of bastions and curtains, deep, 
wet ditch, covered w^ay, lunettes, demilunes, hornworks, and all the scientific acces- 
sories of that day. They are in a good state of preservation, and mount several 
hundred bronze guns, but they are chiefly of interest to the antiquarian. On the 
glacis facing the bay, and also on the open space just south of the walls, are 
mounted 9-inch breech loaders, four in all, made at Hoatoria, Spain, in 1884. 
They are well mounted, between high traverses, in which are bomb-proof magazines. 



».'. 
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These guns are practically uninjured, and Admiral Dewey has the breech blocks. 
While not as powerful as the guns of the present day of the same caliber, the> are 
capable of effective service. Their location, however, is very faulty, as they are on 
the shore of the bay, with all the churches, public buildings and most valuable 
property immediately behind them. On the day after the naval battle Admiral 
Dewey sent word to the Governor-General that if those guns fired a shot at any of 
his vessels he would immediately reply with his whole squadron. Owing to their 
location, this meant a bombardment of the city. This threat was effective; these 
guns were never afterward fired, not even during the attack of August 13th, and in 
return the navv did not fire on them, but directed all their shells at the forts and 
trenches occupied by the troops outside of the suburbs of the city. 

Within the walled city are the cathedral and numerous churches, convents and 
monasteries, the public offices, civil and military, military workshops and arsenals, 
barracks for artillery, cavalry and engineers, storehouses and a few dwellings 
and shops. 

The infantry barracks are outside of the walls, four in number; viz.: Xeysing, 
Fortin, Calzada and Fruita. They are modern and well constructed, and will 
accommodate about 4,000 men. They are now occupied by the United States troops. 

Under the terms of the armistice the arms laid down by the Spanish troops on 
August 14th are to be returned to them whenever they evacuate the city, or the 
American army evacuates it. All other public property, including horses, artillery, 
public funds, munitions, etc., is surrendered to the United States unconditionally. 

The question of sending back the troops to Spain is left absolutely to the 
decision of the authorities in Washington. They are all within the w^alled city, but 
as the public buildings are insufficient to accommodate them, they are quartered in 
the churches and convents. These buildings are not adapted for this purpose; 
they have no sinks, lavatories, kitchens or sleeping apartments, and there is great 
danger of an epidemic of sickness if the troops are not soon removed. 

Pending their removal they are being fed with rations furnished by the United 
States Commissary Department, and the officers receive from the United States suf- 
ficient money for their support. 

SPANISH NAVY. 

At the outbreak of the war the naval force in the Philippines consisted of 

10 Cruisers. 
19 Gunboats. 
4 Armed Launches. 
3 Transports. 
1 Survey Boat. 

37 
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Of these Admiral Dewey dciit roved, vn May li-t, len croiscn ind one traiuportj 
and he has ^ince cupturtHl two ^luiibuuts. The !^[mnidril]< have eank one transport 
anil two or Uire*.* >:uiihiiiits in tin.' I'asi;; lliviT. Tlit-re remain thirteen or foorteeo 
gunl»<.it^, whieh are ^^ciillind iini->ii^ the i^liiiiilf^. Tlicy are of iron, from 140 to 200 
ton.- ijidi, an.' nrintd with "'ne hiveili-li';i.tiii): rillf, ijliber 3 ti-10 inches, and two to 
four luacliiiie <.'uiis. each lalilKr D-IDU ti^ 1 iiieh. Oni.' uf the eaptured boats, the 
CiiUau, under coinniaml nf LirUlriuiin Taiijian, I'liiled Siute^t N^^7( and a crew 
of fighteen nu-n, rindtTLil v-.-rv illieiiiil .-ervii-c in thu attack of August ISth. These 
boat!) woulil all he u.-efiil in tln' iiin-;il |i.iliit .)f the ijlands. They will, however, prob- 
ahly he citiilileil liy the Siianiiinls Infure ilie iilauds are surrendered. 

Tile Xiivy Yani at (■avili,- lui? Ijarraik? fur about l,oOO men (now occapied by 
l'nile<l Stales tru<>i^) and has shojis anil ways fur ]ii:ht wurk and vessels of less than 
1,11'Kj Iniir., Many uf the fiiuiliuai! above nictitioned Vi'ere built there. The shal- 
low lU'iiUi of wi'kT ill (,'aiiaioa nr I'avite Itay woub.l prevent the cniat^entent of this 
n-ival station to aiiuiTinii'iUile li:r;.'e vi'ssels, anil tlie plan uf the Spaniards was to 
en Hi; a large n-ival ^tatiun in SiiW;; IJay, on which considerable money has already 
been -pent. 

SPANISH CIVIL ADMIXISTRATION. 

Thu Government of the I'liiliiipine Tslamls, including the Ladrones, Carollnas 
and I'alaos, is vested in the (iitviTinir-fienera!, who, in the language of the Spanish 
Ollit'iai (iiiidc.or ISlue 1>i."jk, "is ihe sole and k-;:ttiniale representative in these islands 
of ihe ?u]irenie power of the (iovernment of the King of Spain, and, as such, is the 
i-nprinie ln-iid of all branches of the jiublic service, and has authority to inspect and 
Eupcrvi>e the same, not excepting the courts of jiiMico." The office is held by a 
Lienttnant-fleneral in the Spanish army, and he is also Vice Hoyal Patron of the 
Irdies, exorcising in these islands the ecclesiastical functions conferred on the King 
of S]iain by various lUills of Ihe Popes of Rome, Captain-General-in-Chief of the 
Army of the Philippines, Inspector-General of all branches of the senrice, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Xaval Forces, and President of all corporations and sodetiei 
which partake of an oflicial character. 

\Vhiit corresponds to his Cabinet, or Ministry, consists of 
(a) The Archbishop of Manila and four Bishops, who administer eccledastw 
affairs in the five dioceses into which the islands are divided for this puipoBe; i 
appointment of parish priests and curates, however, is vested in the GteW 
General. The various religious orders which exercise so large an influence Ut^g 
polities and business of the islands, viz.: Augustinians, Dominicans, 
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Franciscans, Capuchins, Benedictines and Jesuits, are all under the management of 
the Bishops, subject to the supervision of the Pope, and the prerogatives of the King 
as Eoyal Patron, wliich prerogatives are exercised by the Governor-General as 
Viceroy. 

(b) The High Court of Justice in Manila, which is the Court of Appeals in civil 
and governmental cases for all the islands. There are two principal criminal courts 
in Cebu and Vigan (northern Luzon) and appeal in criminal cases lies to these 
courts or to the High Court of Manila. In every Province there is a court of 
primary jurisdiction in both civil and criminal cases. 

(c) The General, second in command, who is a General of Division in the 
Spanish army. He is the sub-inspector of all branches of the military service, is 
Military Governor of the Province and city of Manila and commands all the troops 
stationed therein, and in the absence or sickness of the Captain General he com- 
mands all the military forces in the islands. 

(d) The General Commandant of Dock Yards and Squadron. This post is filled 
by a Vice Admiral in the Spanish navy, and he commands the naval forces, ships and 
establishments in the islands. 

(e) The Minister of Finance, or Intendente General de Hacienda, who is charged 
with the collection of customs and internal taxes, the expenditures of public money, 
and the audit and control of public accounts. 

(f) The Minister of the Interior, or Director General of Civil Administration, 
who is charged with all public business relating to public instruction, charities, 
health, public works, forests, mines, agriculture, industry and commerce, posts and 
telegraphs and meteorology. 

For the purpose of local administration the islands are divided into Provinces and 

Districts, classified as follows: 

19 Civil Governments. 
24 Political-Military Governments. 
23 Political-Military Commands. 
15 Military Commands. 

The most important of the Provinces are Manila, with a population of 400,238 
(of which 10 per cent, are Chinese), and Cebu, with 504,076; and the least important 
districts are Balabas and Corregidor, with 420 and 320 respectively. 

The governor or commandant has supreme control within his province or dis- 
trict of every branch of the public service, including the Courts of Justice, and each 
reports to the Governor General. The Guardia Civil or Gendarmerie, is subject 
only to his orders, and for arrests and imprisonment for political offenses, he is re- 
sponsible, not to the law, but to the Governor General and the King. 
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The Civil Governments are governed by Civil Governor?, of the rank in the 
S])ani>h Civil Service of Chiefs of Adininisirtuiun nf ilie second class. The Politi- 
cal Militarv Governments and Citmnuind> art' in c liar«'t's of militarv and naval officers 
of various grades, acti)rdin«r to tlu-ir >ize and importance; ranging from General of 
Divi.-ion at Mindanat>, lJripi«lier-(Jcni*rals at Cebu and lloilo, Captain in the navy 
at Paragiia, down to Lieutenant at llalabas and Correjridor. 

The Civil or Militarv (ii)vernur is assisted by a secretary, a judge, an administrator 
of finances, a i)o.stnia>tiT antl a eaptain of jjulice. 

The affairs of cities are niana«;ed by a council (Ayuntamiento) consisting of a 
proident, a reconler (Sindieo), one or more mayors (Alcaldo), six to ten aldermen 
(Kc^idore?) and a secretary. 

Out.-ide of the cities each province or district is divided into a number of vil- 
lages or parishes (Pueblos); the total nuiiibtr t)f the.-e is l,0oo; in each there is a 
parish priest, a niuiiieipal capiain, a justiee of the peace, a school master and school 
mistress. The number of cities is very small, and the social life of the community 
depends almost wlioUy on the form of government of the Pueblos, or villages. In 
1HI);{ this was reorganized with the alleged intention of giving local self-govern- 
ment. The scheme is coniplieate«l and curious and only an outline of it can be given 
here. It is contained in full in the Koyal Decree of May 10, 1893, a long document, 
supplemented by still longer regulations for carrying the same into effect. 

In brief every Pueblo in which there are paid more than 1,000 Cedulas (poll tax) 
shall have a municipal tribunal consisting of five members, by whom its local affairs 
and funds shall be managed. The members are a 

Municipal Captain. 
Senior Lieutenant. 
Lieutenant of Police. 
Lieutenant of Agriculture. 
Lieutenant of Cattle. 

And the Village Priest is reijuired to attend all the important meetings. 

The Captain holds office for four years, and is eligible for indefinite re-election; 
the Lieutenants hold oflicc for four years also, one-half of them going out of office 
every two years, and they are ineligible for re-election until two years after 
the expiration of their term. Both Captains and Lieutenants are elected, on 
a day designated by the Governor, and in presence of the village priest, and out- 
going Captain, by the Principalia, or body of principal men of the village. The vil- 
lage is subdivided into Barangayes, or group of about 100 families each, and for each 
Barangay there is a Chief or Headman (Cabeza), who is appointed by the Governor, 
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on the recommendation of the Municipal Tribunal. The Principalia is made up of 

Former Municipal Captains. 

Former Municipal Lieutenants. 

Former Gobernadorcilles. 

Chiefs of Barangayes. 

All inhabitants paying more than $50 annually in taxes. 

The Principalia choose the 12 electors as follows: 

6 from the Chiefs of Barangayes. 
3 from Former Municipal Captains. 
3 from the largest taxpayers. 

The electors hold office for six years, and one-third go out of office every two 
years. 

The municipal Captain must be a resident of the village, more than 25 years of 
age, read and speak Spanish and be a Chief of Barangay. While the Municipal 
Tribunal nominally controls the local affairs, yet^ the Captain has the right to sus- 
pend all its acts w^hich he considers against the public welfare, and report the mat- 
ter to the Provincial Governor, who has power to rescind them; the Captain appoints 
all village employes, and removes them at will; he can also fine and punish them 
for petty offenses; he issues orders to the police and collects the taxes. He holds a 
commission as Delegate or Representative of the Governor General, and, in fact, he 
exercises within his little bailiwick the same supreme power that the governor ex- 
ercises in the province, and the Governor General in the whole Archipelago. 

In each province there is a Junta or Council, whose membership consists of 

The Administrator of Finance. 

Two Vicars. 

The Public Physician. 

The latter Four Members must be residents of the Capital of the Province, and 
they are elected by the Municipal Captains, from a list of names submitted to them 
by the Junta with the approval of the Governor. 

The functions of this Junta or Council are solely those of inspection and advice. 
It watches over affairs of the Municipal Tribunals, and reports to the Governor its 
advice and recommendations concerning them. The Municipal Captain is obliged 
to deposit the taxes in the Provincial Treasury, the keys of which are held by three 
members of the Council; he draws out the money in accordance with the municipal 
budget, and his accounts must be approved by his lieutenants, countersigned by the 
village priest, passed upon by the Provincial Council, and finally approved by the 
Oovernor. 

The Governor has power to suspend the Municipal Captain or any of his col- 
leagues for a period of three months, and the Governor General can remove one or 
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all of them from otiur ai will: niul "in oxtraordinnry cases or for reasoiis of public 
tran<|uility. tlu* <l(»Vi'riiMr >h<)II havt* power to docreo, without any legal procesSi 
ihi- ahiilitioii of \\\v Muiiiiipiil Trilmnals/* (Ariielc 15.) 

In !)<rrm))rr, is*.)*;, (iiin'ral Polavioja i'^suod a decree, suspending the elections 
wliirh were to takt* [)la('t' that month for oiu>-third of the municipal electors, and 
diroc'ted thi> (iovtrnoi's of IVovim-is to sfnd in names of persons suitable for ap- 
pointnifnt* to;.n'tlur with the reconimondations of the village priest in each case. 

An I'Xaininatioii of tiiis uni<iii(' scheme of villaj^e government shows that one-half 
of the eIeetor> are to he eho-cii frmii pei'Mms holdin*; a subordinate office and ap- 
pointed hy the (ioxernor: that the vilhi;:e ])rie.<rt niu^t be present at all elections 
.ind inipurtant meetini:>; that the Captain has all the responsibility, and he must 
also be of the class iMjldin^r a siihonlinato othee hy appointment of the governor; 
that the acts of Municipal Trihnnal can he >uspended hy the Captain and rescinded 
hy the Ciovcrnor; and. finally, if the Miinieii»al Trihnnal is offensive to the Governor 
(u-neral he can either reniuve its memhers and ai)point others in their place or can 
aboli^h it alto^'ether. 

Such is the Sj)anish idea of self-pjvernnient; the Minister of the Colonies, in 
>uhmitting the decree to the Queen iie^a*nt, expatiated on its merits in giving the na- 
tives >uch full contnd of their local alTairs, and expressed the confident belief that 
it would prove ^'niost iMiicficent to these j)eoplo whom Providence has confided to 
the trcnerous sovereignity of the Spanish nionarchs/' 

This schenie (»f government l)y Munici])al Tribunals was highly approved by the 
i.atives, except that feature of it which placed so much power in the hands of the 
(jovcrnor and (iovernor (ieneral. This, liowevcr, was the essence of the matter, 
from the Sj)ani>h stand])oint, and these portions of the Decree were the ones most 
fully carried out. The natives complained, on the one hand, of the delay in put- 
tintr the Decree into operation, and on tlie other hand that so much of it afl was 
e-tablished was practically nullified ])y the action of the Governors. Seeing that 
lilt Trihunal^ had really no i)ower, the members soon turned their sessions (which 
the I)ecree required to he secret) into political meetings in favor of the insurrec- 
tion. So the whole project is thus far a failure; and the local administration is in 
considcrahle disorder, a|»art from that caused hy the insurgents. In point of fact fldf- 
irovernnient and representation are unknown in these islands. The Archbishop and 
the four T5ishoj)s are appointed ])y the Pope; the Governor General, military and 
naval officers and all officials with a salary exceeding about $2,000 (silver) are ap- 
pointr-d })y the Kin;.' or the Ifinister of the Colonies. Yet all the expenses are 
paid from the Thilippine Treasury; the salaries of all officials, military, naval, civil 
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and ecclesiastical, the expenses and pensions of the army, navy and church, the 
cost of the diplomatic and consular service in Japan, China and Singapore, even n 
portion of the cspenscs of the Colonial oihce, Madrid, and of pensions paid to i!ie 
descendants of Columbus— all come out of the taxes raised in the islands. Tiie 
natives have no place in the government, except clerks in the public office,^ at 
Manila and the petty positions in the villages and the Ayentamientos of cities, wlKxe 
their powers and responsibilities, as we have seen, are at all times limited and 
subject to revocation whenever disapproved by the Governor. 

Though the population of the islands is 40 per cent, of that of Spain, they have no 
representation in the Cortes. 

GEN. GREENE'S HEADQUARTERS AT MANILA. 




There is a widespread report, almost universally believed by native Filipinos 
and by foreign merchants, and even acknowledged by many Spaniards, that pecu- 
niary dishonesty and corruption exist throughout the whole body of Spanish ofiice- 
holders, from the highest to tbc lowest. Forced contributions are said to be levied 
on the salaries of minor ofiicials; ilie Regimental Paymasters and Comnussarios are 
said to have sold part of the regimental stores for their own profit, the Collector of 
Customs and the Minister of Finance to have imposed or i-emitted fines at the Cue 
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torn llouso and Internal Kevmuo Ortki*. atcordinjif to payment or non-payment of 
prrsi'nis hy nuTihants, xhv jiul;:os and ronrt oflifials to have "borrowed" fi^m at- 
t on u'vs lar^ro sums whicli aro ni'viT paid, and even the (lovernor General is re- 
porii'd to liavo or^miziMl a ro;:iilar system of smutr«;ling in Mexican dollars, the 
importation of whitli was prohihitiMl by law, on a fixed scale of payment to himself. 
The current report is that Weyler earrit-tl away over $1,(M>0,000 as his savings during 
the three years from IHSS to ISIM that he held the office of Governor General, on 
a salary of .$|ojmM) a year. Of the prtM»f of these reports I have naturally no per- 
sonal kni»wled«:e, hut they are maiter> of (•ommi)n talk and l)elief, and they have))een 
stated to me hy re>ponsihle perxuis. who have lon*r resided in the islands. 

As ai)ov( siateci, th«' (Jtivernor (leneral is supreme head of every branch of the 
jmblie service, not exeeptin*; the Courts of Justice. How this power was exercised is 
iihown in tin* hundreds of exeeuiit)ns for alle;red jmlitical offenses, which took place 
durin<: tin* year> !«!).■>, IsiMi and 1S!>:, hy tlie thousands deported to Mindanao and 
Fernando I'o, and hy the nundier (►f political j)risoners in jail at the time of our 
entry into Manila. On the first examination which (ieneral McArthur, as Military 
(iovernor, made of the jail, ahiuit Au^'u>i v'vMid, he released over 60 prisoners con- 
lined for alh'«;ed political oU'enscs. .One of I hem was a woman who had been impris- 
oned for eleven years, hy order of the (lOvernor (Jeneral, but without any charges 
ever havint; heen presente<l against her: another was a woman who had been in jail 
for tlircc years on a va^ue char«:e, never formulated, of having carried a basket of 
cartrid^'es to an insurant. 

The <lay of n'ckoniii*: for three centuries of this sort of government came when 
Admiral Dewey destroyed liie Spanish s<puidron on May 1st, 1898. An insur- 
rection had heen in pro^rress from Auirust, ISJXJ, to December, 1897. Unable to sup- 
j)ress it the (Jovernment had made a written treaty with the insurgent leaders, pay- 
ing them a large sum of money and promising to introduce various reforms on con- 
diti(jn that they would leave the country. Hardly had the Spanish officials recov- 
ered from this when the appalling disaster of the destruction of their fleet occurred 
under their vcrv eves. 

• « 

Then followed in rapid succe-sion th(» naval hlockade, the arrival of the insurgent 
leaders from Hongkong, the raising of the insurgent army, which blockaded Manila 
on the land side, and finally, the American troops. At the end of 104 days after the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet, the city surrendered to a eom|hined land and naval 
attack of the American forces. On th(* day after the capitulation, the American 
('ommanch'r in Chief issued his |)rocIaniation establishing a military government, ap- 
I'ninied a Military (Jovernor, a Minister of Finance, a Collector of Customs, Col- 
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lector of Internal Bevenue, Postmaster and Judge of the Provost Court; took pos- 
ses.-ion of all public funds (about $900,000), and all public offices, and as rapidly 
as possible put this government in operation. 

The machinery of the Spanish Government was thoroughly disorganized when 
we entered Manila. The Courts of Justice, except the inferior criminal courts, had 
not been in session since early in May; the officials had been cut off from commu- 
nication with the other islands and with Spain for over three months; there had 
been no customs to collect, and, owing to the entire suspension of business, but 
little internal revenue; a forced loan of $2,000,000 for military purpose had been ex- 
tracted from the Spanish-Philippine Bank, and yet the troops were several months 
in arrears of pay; all government offices outside the walled city had been moved to 
temporary quarters within the walls and their records had been lost or thrown into 
confusion; the officials seeing the inevitable end in sight, were intent only on plan- 
ning for their return to Spain. 

This disorganization was completed when the American Military officers took 
charge of the Government, and every Spanish official, without exception, refused 
absolutely to continue in service. They were immediately dismissed and dispersed. 

The situation thus created is without precedent in American history. When 
Scott captured the City of Mexico it was acknowledged on both sides that his occu- 
pation was only to be temporary, and there were no insurgents to deal with. When 
the Americans entered California they found only a scanty population, who were 
soon outnumbered by the American immigrants. But in the Philippine Islands 
there is a population of more than 7,000,000, governed by an alien race, whose rep- 
resentatives present in the Islands, including military and naval forces, clergy and 
civil employes do not exceed 30,000 in number. Against this Government an 
insurrection is in progress, which claims to have been successful in piovinces con- 
taining a population of about 2,000,000. The city and province of Manila, with 
a poj)ulation of 400,000 more, have been captured and occupied by a foreign army, 
but whether its occupation is to be temporary or permanent has not yet been decided. 

Finally, the Government officials of all classes refuse to perform their functions; 
the desire of most of them is to escape to Spain. It was stipulated in the capitula- 
tion that they should have the right to do so at their own expense, and numbers of 
them, as well as friars, have already taken their departure. The Spanish officials 
have intense fear of the Insurgents; and the latter hate them', as well as the friars, 
with a virulence that can hardly be described. They have fought them witli suc- 
cess, and almost without interruption for two years, and they will continue to fight 
them with increased vigor and still greated prospects of success, if any attempt is 
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made to restore the Spanish Government. In its present disorganized condition 
the Spanish Government could not successfully cope with them; on the otlier hand, 
it would not surrender to them. The result, therefore, of an attempted restoration 
of Spanish power in any of the islands would simply be civil war and anarchy, lead- 
ing inevitably and speedily to intervention by foreign nations whose subjects have 
property in the islands which they would not allow to be destroyed. 

INSURGENT TROOPS. 

It is very difficult to give figures for the exact numbers of insurgent troops. In 
his message to foreign governments of August 6th, asking for recognition of belliger- 
ency and independence, Aguinaldo claims to have a force of ^0,000 men, organized 
into a regular army. This included the force in the provinces of Luzon outside of 
Manila. What was in evidence around Manila varied from 10,000 to 15,000. They 
were composed of young men and boys; some as young as fifteen years of age, re- 
cruited in the rural districts, having no property and nothing to lose in a civil war. 
They have received no pay and, although Aguinaldo speaks in his proclamation of 
his intention and ability to maintain order wherever his forces penetrate, yet the 
feeling is practically universal among the rank and file that they are to be com- 
pensated for their time and services and hardships by looting Manila. 

Their equipment consists of a gun, bayonet and cartridge box; their uniform of a 
straw hat, gingham shirt and trousers and bare feet; their transportation of a few 
ponies and carts, impressed for a day or week at a time; for quarters they have taken 
the public building in each village or pueblo, locally known as the Tribunal, and 
the churches and convents; from these details are sent out to man the trenches. 
Their food while on duty consists of rice and banana leaves, cooked at the quarters 
and sent out to the trenches. After a few days or a week of active service iliey return 
to their homes to feed up or work on their farms, their places being taken by others 
to whom they turn over their guns and cartridges. Their arms have been ob- 
tained from various sources, from purchases in Hongkong, from the supply which 
Admiral Dewey found in the arsenal at Cavite, from capture made from the Span- 
iards. They are partly Mausers and partly Remingtons. Their ammunition was 
obtained in the same way. They have used it freely and the supply is now rather 
short. To replenish it they have established a cartridge factory at tlie village of 
[mus, about ten miles south of Cavite, where they have 400 people engaged in 
re-loading cartridges with powder and lead found at Cavite, or purchased abroad. 
They have no artillery, except a few anti(]ue Columbiads ol)tained from Cavite, and 
no cavalry. Their method of warfare is to dig a trench in front of the Spanish 
position, cover it with mats as a protection against the sun and rain, and during 
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tho night put their guns on top of the trench abovf their heads and fire in the gen- 
oral dircftiun (»f tlio em-niy. Wlii'n tlieir aniniunititm is exhausted they go oflf in a 
hodv to gi't a fnsh >n])|»ly in l)a>ki»t> and tluMi n't urn to the trenches. 

Tile men are of >inall stature, from o ffi'i to ."» feel t» inches in height, and weigh 
fr(»m 110 to \'M) pouuils. Compared wiih thrm our men from Colorado and Cali- 
fornia >eemed like a race t)f i^nanls. Om- afternoon just after we entered Manila a 
haliiiiitin at tiie insurgents liretl ujion the out|»o>ts of the Colorado regiment, mis- 
taking tiiem, as thev claimed, for SpanianK. The outpost retreated to their support, 
and the Filipinos followed: they ea-ily fell into an ambush and the support, number- 
ing about lifty men, surrounded the voO Filij»inos, wrenched the guns out of their 
hands and marched them olf as unarmed prisoners — all in the space of a few min- 
utes. Such a force can hardly be called an army, and yet the service which it has 
rendered should not be underestimated. Uetwcui :2,0()() and .'JyOOO Spanish native 
troops surrendered to it tluring the monihs of .Tune and July, li constantly anno3'ed 
and harras.'^ed the Spaniards in ihe trenehes, keei)ing them up at night and wearing 
them out with fatigue; and it invested Manila early in July so completely that all 
supplies were cui oil and the inhal>iiants as well as the Spanish troops were forced 
to live on horse and bulfalo meat, and the Chinese poj)ulation on cats and dogs. It 
captured the water works of Manila and cut olf the water supply, and, if it had been 
in the drv season, would have inllicied great >utrerinir on the inhabitants for lack of 
water. These results, it is true, were obtained against a dispirited army, containing 
a considerable number of native iroop> of (loul»iful loyalty. Yet, from August, 189G, 
to April, 18()T, they fought *,^"),<mm) of the best regular troops sent out from Spain, 
inflicting on them a loss of over \M) otliii-rs and 'iSAH) men, killed and wounded, 
and they suffered still greater losses themselves. Nevertheless, from daily contact 
with them for six weeks, I am verv ((Uiiident that no such results could have been 
obtained against an American army, which would have driven them back to the 
hills and reduced them to a |)etty guerilla warfare. If they attack the American 
army this will certainly be the result, and, while these guerilla bands might give 
some trouble so long as their ammunition lasted, yet. with our navy guarding the 
coa>ts and our army pur.-inng them on land, it Would not be long before they were 
reduced to subjection. 

IXSl'ltllKNT CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 

In August, l^\)i'), an insurrection broke out in Cavite, under the leadership of 

Kmilio Aguinaldo, and soon spread to other j)rovinces on both sides of Manila. It 

continued with varying successes on both sides, and the trial and execution of 

numerous insurgents, until December, ISDl, when the Uovernor-dleneral, Primo de 
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Rivera, entered into written agreement with Aguinaldo, the substance of the tlocu- 
ment, which is in possession of Senor Felipe Agoncillo, who accompanies me to 
Washington, being attached hereto and marked ^^A." In brief, it required that 
Aguinaldo and the other insurgent leaders should leave the country, the Government 
agreeing to pay them $800,000 in silver, and promising to introduce numerous 
reforms, including representation in the Spanish Cortes, freedom of the press, 
amnesty for all insurgents, and the expulsion of secularization of the monastic 
orders. Aguinaldo and his associates went to Hongkong and Singapore. A portion 
of the money, $100,000, was deposited in banks at Jlongkong, and a lawsuit soon 
arose between Aguinaldo and one of his subordinate chiefs, named Artacho, which is 
interesting on account of the very honorable position taken by Aguinaldo. Arlacho 
sued for a division of the money among the insurgents, according to rank. Aguin- 
aldo claimed that the money was a trust fund and was to remain on deposit until it 
was seen whether the Spaniards would carry out their promised reforms, and if they 
failed to do so it was to be used to defray the expenses of a new insurrection. The 
suit was settled out of court by paying Artacho $5,000. 

Xo steps have been taken to introduce the reforms, more than 2,000 insurgents 
who had been deported to Fernando Po and other places are still in continement, and 
Aguinaldo is now using the money to carry on the operations of the present insur- 
rection. 

On the 24th day of April Aguinaldo met the United States Consul and others 
at Singapore and offered to begin a new insurrection in conjunction with the opera- 
tions of the United States navy at Manila. This was telegraphed to Admiral Dewey 
and, by his consent, or, at his request, Aguinaldo left Singapore for Hongkong on 
April 2Gth, and, when the McCullough went to Hongkong early in May to carry the 
news of Admiral Dewey's victory, it took Aguinaldo and seventeen other revolu- 
tionary chiefs on board and brought them to Manila Bay. They soon after landed at 
Cavite, and the Admiral allowed them to lake such guns, ammujiition and stores as 
he did not require for himself. With those and some other arms which he had 
brought from Hongkong Aguinaldo armed his followers, who rapidly assembled at 
Cavite and, in a few weeks, he began moving against the Spaniards. Part of them 
surrendered, giving him more arms, and the others retreated to Manila. 

So(m afterwards two ships, which were the private property of Senor Agoncillo 
and other insurgent sympathizers, w^ere converted into cruisers and sent with insur- 
gent troops to Subig Bay and other places, to capture provinces outside of ^Fanila. 
They were very successful, the native militia in Spanish service capitulating with 
their arms in nearlv every case without serious resistance. On the 18th of Juno 
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Afiuinnltlo isMio>l a |UM(lainjuii»Ji fn»iii Cnvito ostnblishin;: a Dictatorial fiovornment, 
wiih liinisflf .i- Dictatnr. In rsnlj vilhi^'i- nr puolilo n Chief (Jefo) was to hv elected, 
2111(1 ill rarh wanl a Ni'inlrum (Calu'/.a); aN<i in each j)iiublo three delegate?, one of 
I\)lice, onr ofMiistive, an<l one of TaxL'^. TIu'm' won* to constitute the Junta, or 
Aj»si'nil)!v. anil after consulting the Junta the ('hi« fs of puehlos were to elect a Chief 
of Province and three C'ounseUors, one (»f Police, one of .Justice, and 'one of Taxes. 
Tiiev were also to eleet one or more Kepresentatives fn^n each Province to form the 
Krvolutionarv ( 'migress. Tiiis was ft)llowed on June 20th bv a decree giving more 
detaileil instruitions in reg.ird to thi- elections. On June >i3d another decree fol- 
lowi'fj. tli;in;:ing ilie title of llu? Ciovernnient from Dictatorial to Rcvolutionar}', 
anrl of ill.' ihicf niliier from Dietator t(» Presi'lent: announcing a Cabinet with a 
SIinlM«r »»l' K.Hi'ign Affairs, Marini* ami ComnuM-ce, another of War and Public 
'VVork>. anntJH-r of i*«)liic and Internal On lor. Justice, Instruction and Hygiene, and 
anotlirr of 'i'axf.-, Agriculiure and ^rainii'.icture.-; the ]>owers of the President and 
C'on^re-s wrn- ddimd. and a code of miliiarv ju-tice was formulatc<l. On the same 
dale a manifesto was is-ne«l to tlie worhl explaining the reasons and purposes of 
liu' iJcvoluiion. On Jnu" *iiih another decree was issued ct)niaining instructions in 
regard to elections. On August (1th an addre-> wa- issued to Foreign Governments, 
staling that ihe Revolutionary (iovernment was in operation and control in fifteen 
Provinces, ;.;:d that in respon-e to the |»ctition tu" the duly elected Chiefs of these 
Pr(f\inces an a|)peal is marie for recognition of belligerency and independence. 
Tran>laiion< of thex* various documents are all apended, marked *'IV' "C," "D," 
-i:;'-I-V' "(T'and ''Ur 

The scheme of (iovernment is set f(»rth in the decree of June 23d, mftrked "D." 
An examination of this document shows that it provides a Dictatorship of the 
familiar South American type. All power is centered in the President, apd he is 
n 't responsible to any one for his acts, lie is declared to be '"the personification of 
ll..' Philipj)iiie ])ul)Iic, and in this view cannot be held responsible while he holds 
cfTne. FFis term will la<t until the l^evolution tr!umi)hs." lie appoints not only the 
head> of the departments, but all their subordinates, and without reference to Con- 
i:res*. This body is com])osed of a single Chamber of Repr'^^'sentatives from each 
I'rcvince. The el(*eiion is to b(» conducted by an agi-nt rf :ho President, and the 
fjualificaiions of electors arr* "those inhabitants most distininii^lied for high character, 
social j)o-ilion and honorable conduct.'' 

If any i*rovinee is still un(l(?r Spanish rule its J^epresentative is to bo appointed 
by the i*re-id«nt. Congress is to deliberate on "all grave and transcendental ques- 
tion-, whose decision admits of delay and adjournment, but the President may 
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dec'idi* (jiK'stioiis of ur^jiiii tliJinu irr. ;:i\iii«; thr n;iMins for hi^ decision in a me^gage 
to C'oii;:ivsr.." Tlu' acts of ('t»ii;:rr-> aiv not luiiiling until approved by the President, 
and ho lias power of i:l)Nohite veto. 

('on^Mvs.s was to ln)ld ii> lii>l si'>-inn at Salnh*s about September 28th. 

Whik- this siIifMK' t»f d'oviTniiH'ni is a pure de.-|)otit«m, yet it claims to be only 
teniporarv. and inirn<Ifd tu "|«n|»an' ilio rountry so that a true Republic may be 
e?tab!i.-lu'd." It also piuviiK- a v\u\v fi>rni u{ p)vernnK'ntal machinery for managing 
llu- alfairs nf the rriiviiicc-. '!'«• what rxtirit it has actually gone into operation it is 
diJlicult tu say. A^aiiMaM<> claims, in his a«l«h-c.v* of August Gth, that it is in force in 
fifteen rri»\in«'c>, wliusc ag^ni';:aic |»opulaii(»n is about '^,000,000. They include the 
i>Iainl t»f Min«l(»ro and aboni half nf Luzon. None of those (except Cavite) have yet 
been vi.-iic<l by Americans, and all ( nmmuniiatiun with them by the Spanish Gov- 
ernniint at Manila ha^ he<'n < nt olT >ince Mav 1st. 

In the |»n»vince of Cavilr and that |Mirtii)n of the I'rovince of Manila outside of 
tlie cily and nf it> .-uhurh-, \\hi«h was oecupiid i>y the insurgent troops as well as 
those of thr Iniled Stales, their military forces, military headquarters, etc., were 
very much in evidence, occupyiri;^^ the |uincipal houses and churches in every village 
and handet, hut tlnTe were no -iiins of Civil (iovernment or administration. It was 
reported, however, that A^ruiiiahloV a^^-nis wire levying taxes or forced contributions 
not only in the oni.-ide villa;:e>, hni (after we entered Manila) by means of secret 
agents, in the market pla< e> »)f the city itself. At Aguinaldo's headquarters, in 
Uac(M)r, there were >ign> of activity and hu-iness, and it was reported that his Cabi- 
net ollicers were in con-tan t -e^ion there. 

Aguinaldo never himself failed to claim all the prerogatives due to his alleged 
position as the <le facto ruler of the country. The only general officer who saw him 
or had any direct communiialion with him was (ieneral Anderson. He did much 
to thwart this olliccr in or-aiii/.ing a native wagon train and otherwise providing for 
iii.r tr<ioi)s, and he went s<» far, in a letter <d' .July .:^;5d (copy herewith marked *'J"). 
as to warn (ieni-ral An«ler>(»n not to land AnuMican tro()i)s on Philippine soil without 
l,is i-MiiHint— a notice which, it i> hardly necessary to say, was ignored. The day 
before the attack on Manila he sent staff ollicers to the same General, asking for our 
jilans of attack, so th.it tln'ir trooj)s coidd enter Manila with us. The same request 
liad previously hcen ma<h' to me hy «nie of his IJrigade Commanders, to which I 
i.'j)licd that J wa- not autluri/ed to ".nve the information desired. 

A;ruinal(lo did not call upon (lent.ial Merritl on his arrival, and this enabled the 
latter to avoid anv communication with him, either direct or indirect, until after 

■ 

ilanila had hej*n taken, (ieneral Merritt then received one of Aguinaldo's staff 
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officers in his office as Military Governor. The interview lasted more than an hour. 
General Merrilt referred to his proclamation as showing the conditions under which 
the American troops had come to Manila and the nature of the Military Government, 
which would be maintained until further orders from Washington. He agreed upon 
the lines outside of the city of Manila, up to which the insurgent troops could come, 
but no further with arms in their hands. He asked for possession of the water works, 
which was given, and, while expressing our friendship and sympathy for the Philip- 
pine people, he stated very positively that the United States Government had placed 
at his disposal an ample force for carrying out his instructions, and even if the 
services of Aguinaldo's forces had been needed as allies he should not have felt at 
liberty to accept them. 

The problem of how to deal with Aguinaldo's Government and troops will nec- 
essarily be accompanied with embarrassment and difficulty, and will require much 
tact and skill in its solution. The United States Government, through its Xaval 
Commander, has, to some extent, made use of them for a distinct military purpose, 
viz.: to harass and annoy the Spanfsh troops, to wear them out in the trenches, to 
blockade Manila on the land side, and to do as much damage as possible to the 
Spanish Government prior to the arrival of our troops, and for this purpose the 
Admiral allowed them to take the arms and munitions which he had captured at 
Cavite, and their ships to pass in and out of Manila Bay in their expeditions against 
other Provinces. But the Admiral has been very careful to give Aguinaldo no 
assurances of recognition and no pledges or promises of any description. The services 
which Aguinaldo and his adherents rendered in preparing the way for attack on 
Manila are certainly entitled to consideration, but, after all, they were small in com- 
parison with what was done by our lleet and army. 

There is no reason to believe that Aguinaldo's Government has any elements of 
stability. In the first place, Aguinaldo is a young man of twenty-three years. Prior 
to the insurrection of 189G he had been a schoolmaster, and afterward Gobcrna- 
doreillo and Municipal Captain in one of the pueblos in the Province of Cavite. JJe 
is not devoid of ability, and he is surrounded by clever writers. But the educated 
and intelligent Fihpinos of Manila say that not only is he lacking in ability to be at 
the head of affairs, but if an election for President was held he would not even be 
a candidate. He is a successful leader of insurgents, has the confidence of young 
men in the country districts, prides himself on his military ability, and if a J?epul)lie 
could be established the post he would probably choose for himself would be General- 
in-Chief of the Armv. 

In the next place, Aguinaldo's Government, or any entirely independent Govern- 
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ment. does not cominainl tlu» Inariy -uppurt of i\\v hir«:o body of Filipinos, both in 
Manila and mitsidr, wlin liavi* prnpiTiv. iMliuaiitm and iniflli^^cnto. Their hatred of 
tliL* Spani.*-h rule is vrrv ktrn and tlu*v will lo-npirate with Aguinaldo or any one 
L'lse lo destroy it. r>ut after that i< dt)ne ilu-y fully realize that they must have 
the support of sonu' stron«r nation fur many years before they will be in a position to 
manage their own affairs alone. The nation to which they all turn is America^ and 
their idi*al is a Philippine Iii.'publii', under Anierii-an protection — such as they 
have heard is to bo irranttMJ to Cuba. Hut when it comes to defining their ideas of 
protection and tin- n*spcttive rights and duties of oaih under it, what portion of the 
(.Jovenuncnt is t** be administereil by tlu-m nnd what portion by us: how the revenues 
are to be eolUM-ted, auil in what pr«»poriion the expenses are to be divided; they 
have no clear iilcas at all; nor i< it expected thai they should have, after generations 
of Spani>h rule without any experieiue in self government. The sentiment of this 
class, the educatt-d native with property at stake, looks upon the i)rospect of Aguin- 
aldo V (Government and fones entering Manila with almost as much dread as the 
foreign merchant.- or the Spaniards themselves. 

l-'inally, it must be remi'mberi'd that this is j)urely a Tagalo insurrection. There 
are upwards of thirty races in the Philippines, each ."^peaking a different dialect, 
but five-sixths of tin; entire Chri.-tian population is composed of the Tagalos and 
Visayas. The former live in Mindoro and the southern half of Luzon, and the latter 
in C'ebu, Iloilo and oilier islands in the center of the group. The Tagalos are more 
numerous than the Visayas, but both races are about cijual in civilization, intelli- 
gence and wealth. It is claimed by Aguinaldo's partisans that the Visayas are in 
sympathy with his in>urrection and intend to semi representatives to the congress. 
Hut it is a fact that the Visayas have taken no active part in the present insurrec- 
tion nor in that of l.SIXJ, that the Spanish (Jovernment is still in full control at 
Cebu and Iloilo, and in the Viscayas islands, and that Aguinaldo has as yet made no 
ell'ort lo attack them. The Visayas nund)er nearly 2,000,000, or about as many 
a> the population of all the Tagalo Provinces, which Aguinaldo claims to have cap- 
tured. There is no evidence to show that they will support his pretensions, and 
many reasons to believe that on account of racial prejudices and jealousies and other 
causes they will o})pose him. 

rp(»n one point all are agreed, except possiblv Aguinaldo and his immediate ad- 
herents, and that is that no native government can maintain itself without the active 
support and protection of a strong foreign governnient. This being admitted it is 
diflicult to see how any foreign government can give this protection without taking 
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such an active part in the management of affairs as is practically equivalent to 
governing in its own name and for its own account. 

UNITED STATES TROOPS AND NAVY. 

I assume that the reports received at the War and Navy Departments give all 
the desired information in regard to the military forces of the United States. 

At the time I left (August 30th) tlie Eighth C'ori)s consisted of two divisions, 
numbering in all about 12,000 men, with 16 field guns and G mountain gun^. No 
Avagons or animals had then arrived. 

One regiment was stationed within the walled city guarding its gates, and the 
captured guns and ammunition; a small force was at Cavite, and the l)ulk of the 
troops were in Manila, outside of the walled city. They were quartered in the Span- 
ish barracks, which were all in good condition, and in convents and private houses. 
The health of the troops was excellent, notwithstanding the extraordinary hardships 
to which they had been subjected in the trenches before entering Manila. 

Admiral Dewey had under his command the Charleston, Monterey and Monad- 
nock, which arrived in July and August, the Callao and Leytc, which had been 
captured from the Spaniards, and the ships which were in the battle of May 1st, 
viz: Olympia, Boston, Baltimore, Raleigh, Concord, Petrel and McCullough. The 
health of the squadron was excellent. The Olympia and Concord were being docked 
and cleaned at Hongkong. Permission to use the docks at Nagansaki during the 
suspension of hostilities had been declined. 

UNITED STATES CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 

We entered Manila on the afternoon of August 13th. On the 14th the capitula- 
tion was signed, and the same day (Jencral Mcrritt issued his proclamation estab- 
lishing a Military Government. On the loth (icnornl McArihur was a|4)ointod 
Military Commander of the walled city and J'rovost Marslml (It'iUTal of the City of 
Manila and its suburbs, and on the Kth I w-is aj)j)oiiited to take chnrge of the 
duties performed by the intendente General de Hacienda, or Minister of Finance, and 
all fiscal affairs. Representatives of the Postolhce Department liad arrived on the 
Steamship China in July and they immediately took charge of the Manila Post- 
office, which was opened for business on the IGth. The Custom House was oj)ened 
on the 18th, with Lieutenant-Colonel Whittier as Collector, and the Internal Rev- 
enue office, with Major Bement as Collector on the 22nd. Ca])tain Glass of the 
Navy was appointed Captain of the Port, or Naval Oflicer, and took charge of 
the office on August 19th. The collections of customs during the first ten days 
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exceeded >?100,000. The colloetion of internal revenue was small owing to the 
(litliculty and delay in ascertaining what persons had or liad not paid their taxes 
for the current year. The adniinislnuion of Water Works was put iji charge of 
Lieutenant Connor, of the Knirineers, on Au^riist '^">th, the Provost Court with Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel .Jewi'ti, ,Iud;:e Advocate United States Volunteers, sitting as Judge, 
was appointed and lu'M it> first session on Au^nist 2;]rd. 

The Provost ^larshal (Icncral has charge of the Police, Fire, Health and Street 
Cleaning Departments, and tlie issuing of licenses. The Cuardia Civil, or Gendar- 
nurie of llie City. j)r()ving imliirerent and inellicient, they were disarmed and dis- 
Lan<led; the l.'Uh Minnesota reiLrinu'ni was detailrd for police duty, and one or more 
companies stationed in each Police Station, from which patrolmen were sent out 
on the streets to take the place of the sentries who had constantly patrolled them 
from the hour of entering the city. 

The shops were all closc<l when we entered on Saturday afternoon, the 13th; on 
Alondav some of them open'.'d, and hv Wednesilav the Ranks had resumed business, 
the newspapers were puhlisluML ami tiie merchants were ready to declare goods at 
the Custom House, the tram cars were running and the retail shops were all open 
and doing a large husiness. There was no disorder or jullage of any kind in the 
city. The conduct of the troops was simply admirahle, and left no ground for 
criticism. It was noted and commented upon by the foreign naval officers in the 
most favorable terms, and it so surprised the Spanish soldiers that a considerable 
number of them applied for permission to enlist in our service. 

At the time 1 left (Jeneral McArthur fully established his office as Provost 
Marshal (Jeneral, and was organizing one by one the various bureaus connected with 
it, all with United States military olTicers in charge; the Provost Court was in daily 
session, sentencing gamblers and persons guilty of petty disturbances, and a mili- 
tary commission had just i)een ordered to try a Chinaman accused of burglary. 

In various public offices I collected the following Spanish funds: 

At tiie (icneral Treasury $705,517.71 

At the Mint * 62,856j08 

At the internal Revenue Office 24,077.60 

$882,451.39 
Of this amount tlitri; was in 

(}oId Coin $ 4,200.00 

Gold ikrs 3,806.08 

Silver Coin 190,634.81 

Copper Coin 297,300.00 

Spanish Hank Notes 216,305.00 

Accepted Checks ,. . . 170.205.50 

$882,451.39 
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The money was counted by a board of ofl5cers and turned over to Major C. H. 
Whipple, Paymaster U. S. A., as custodian of Spanish Public Funds. A few thou- 
sand dollars in other public oflBces were still to be collected. 

The money received at the Custom House and otlicr offices is turned in daily, 
at the close of business, to Major Whipple. Money for current expenses is furnished 
to heads of depaiiments on their requisition, by warrant drawn by the Intendente 
General on the Custodian of Spanish Public Funds. The heads of the departments 
are to submit their vouchers and accounts monthly to an auditing department, which 
was being organized when I left. 

All these public offices and funds were surrendered to me only on threat of 
using force and on granting permi^sion to file a formal written protest. None of 
these had been received at the time I left, but the ground of verbal protest was 
that the officials recognized no authority in these islands but the Governor General 
appointed- by the King of Spain, and without his order they were unwilling to sur- 
render them. On the other hand, I recognized no authority of the Spanish Gov- 
ernor General who was merely a prisoner of war; I acted under the orders of Gen- 
eral Merritt as the United States Military Governor, and in accordance with the 
terms of capitulation. The claim will probably be made by the Spanish officials that 
as we captured Manila a few hours after the peace protocol had been signed at 
Washington, this property still belongs to the Spaniards. But I believe that the 
law in such cases was clearly defined in decisions made by the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1815. We captured Manila, and the capitulation (under which 
these funds became United States property) was signed by both parties, before either 
had received any notice of the protocol of suspension of hostilities. 

On the opening of the Custom House several important questions arose for im- 
mediate decision. The first was in regard to Mexican dollars. The importation of 
these has for several years been prohibited, with a view of forcing the Spanish coin- 
age (which contains less silver) into circulation. The large English banks repre- 
sented that there was a scarcity of currency, owing to the amount which had been 
hoarded and sent away during the seige, and they agreed in consideration of being 
allowed to import Mexican dollars free of duty, to guarantee the notes and accepted 
checks of the Spanish bank, which should be received by us in payment of customs 
up to $200,000 at any one time. The Spanish bank was in difficulty, owing to the 

* 

enormous amount which the Government had taken from it under the form of a 
forced loan, and any discrimination on our fiart against it would result in its failure. 
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iMUalliiig \\i<It'>|)ria<l fiiiaiuial (Ii>turl)aiu(>. As there seemed no reason against al- 
low iii;^ the iiii|M»rtati()u of Mi'xiraii (K»llar> a lit I many in favor of it, I recomineiided 
that tlie C'u^tniri IIoii.oc cnntiniK- to ivccivc the notes and checks of this bazik in 
paynient of ell^lnnI^ (for wliii h we wriv amply lu'otected by the p^uarantce of the 
>inin;: Kn;:li>li hanks) and uitli (JiMU'ral Mnriit's ai)]»roval wrote to these banks au- 
thorizing^ them to imiMirt M«\i«';iri dollars fm- of duty until further notice. 

Tht* next ({Motion was in re;zard to the rate of duties on imports and exports. 
After a earefui i-oii>idcratiori of tltr matter. 1 reconmiended that the tariff be not 
ehan;:e<i until the (jUeMion had hcen fully >tudied and ample notice given. Gen- 
eral Merritt approvetl tiiis ami the (-u>ioms are heing collected on the Spanish tariff. 

Ahout a week after the Custom House was opened certain parties came to me 
repre.-entinir tiiat ('on>u! (General Wildman, of Hongkong, had informed them 
that I'liited Staie- ;:()od.> would be admitted free of duty in Manila, that acting on 
this they had pun-ha-ed a car^ro of American illuminating oil in Hongkong, and 
that the paynu'Ut of tiie heavy duty on it ($30 per ton, or about 8c per gallon) 
would rulii tlicnr. On <-on>ultin;; Lieutenant Colonel Crowdcr, Judge Advocate of 
the l'!i;.dith Army Corps, he pointed out the language of paragraph 6 of General 
Merrill'.- proclamation, whieh followed literally the instructions of the President, 
viz: *'The Vavl of Manila will ]»e open while our military occupation may continue, 
to till- eonniiercc of nil neutral n.itions as w(dl as our own, in articles not contra- 
hand of war, and u))on payment of the preseribed rates of duty which may be in 
force ai tlic liniL* oi the iinptjrlation.'* 

Cnder this there was elcarly no authority for discriminating in favor of American 
;:oi.d.', either ((jmin;: dir( ct from a Tnited Slates Port or by transshipment at Hoi\g- 

kon*;. 

The Collector of Cu-toms was directed to act accordingly. 

Anfiilicr (pie-tion was in re^'ard to the imj)ortation of Chinamen into Manila. The 
Coii.Mil ai llon^ikun^ tcle;rrap!ied to know if they would be admitted. As there 
had hcen no time for cxaininin;^^ the treaties and laws in force on this subject, I 
replied with (ieneral Merrill'.- approval that for the present it was not practicable to 

aCmil Chine.-e laLorcrs into ^fanila. 

Another very important (piestion whidi arose was in regard to trade with the 
other Piiilippine islands. Nearly all the hemp and the greater part of the sugar 
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is grown in the Visayas. The hemp is bought by foreign merchants in Manila, who 
bring it there from the other islands, and export it, paying large duties to the Manila 
Custom House, These merchants were anxious to bring up their stock, of which 
a large amount had accumulated during the war, and ship it abroad. The ships en- 
gaged in this island trade were idle in the Pasig. They belonged to a Spanish 
corporation, owned entirely by Scotch capital, and had a Spanish Register. The 
owners were ready to transfer them to the American flag. Could these vessels be 
allowed to clear for the ports of Cebu and Iloio, which were in Spanish possession? 
The Judge Advocate advised me that they could not, without (he express authority 
of the President. I so notified the owners of the ships and the hemp merchant.^. 
The day before I left Manila, however, Admiral Dewey received a cable from the 
Xavy Department stating that Spanish ships had been granted the privilege of trad- 
ing to American ports during the suspension of hostilities, and that American ships 
could be granted a similar privilege for Spanish ports, I understood that on the 
strength of this cable General Otis intended to allow the United States Consul at 
Manila to grant these vessels an American Register and then allow them to clear 
for the other islands. I do not know what the arrangement, if any was made, in 
regard to the payment of export duties at Iloilo. Clearly the hemp cannot pay 
export duties at both Iloilo and Manila, and the Spaniards are not likely to allow 
it to leave Iloilo free while we collect an export duty on it at Manila. Incidentally, 
this illustrates the complications and loss that will arise if the islands are subdivided. 
The principal merchants for all the islands are at Manila, and 90 per tent, of the 
duties in imports and exports are collected at its Custom House. A large part of 
the imports are redistributed through the islands; and all the hemp and sugar, which 
form the principal exports, come to Manila from other islands. If. then, we re- 
tain Luzon and give the other islands back to Spain or some other nation, that na- 
tion will impose import and export duties on everything coming from or to Manila, 
The foreign trade of that city as a distributing and collecting point for all the islands 
will he lost, and its prosperity will be destroyed: moreover, the Government revenue 
from that trade will be lost. 

Ill view of tiie fact that Spanish olficials declined to co-operate or assist in any 
way iti tlie American government of Manihi, the t'ase and rapidity with which order 
was maintained, the machinery of government put in operation and business r<'- 
established, after our entry into Manila h very remarkable. For every po>ition in 
the Government service, legal, administrative, financial, mechanical, clerical, lui'ii 
could be found in our volunteer ranks who were experienced in just ibat class of 
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work at honus und they took churj^o of their S|)anish positions with pruinptness and 
conlideiico. 

Evoii in the inattor of hm^ua^o no scriou? (liflicultv was encountered, for no less 
than 30^ood inti'iprctors wore found in tlio C*alifornia and Colorado regiments. 

The Military (lovernnunt as now or<:nnizod and adinini^tered, fulfills all the re- 
quirements (»f preserving order anil eolleeting the public revenue. 

The civil ronri^. however, have yet to be organized^ and their organization will 
present many dillieuiticb. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MANILA. 

The Pitli of the Oflicial Reports of the Capture of Manila, by Major-General Wesley 
Merritt, Commanding the Philippine Expedition; General Frank V. Greene, 
General Arthur McArthur, and General Thomas Anderson, With the Arti- 
cles of Capitulation, Showing How 8,000 Americans Carried an Intrenched 
City With a Garrison of 13,000 Spaniards, and Kept Out 14,000 Insurgents — 
The Difficulties of American Generals With Pliihppine Troops. 

One of the most interesting events in the records of the fall of cities, that 
carried with them decisive factors affecting nations, is that of the conquest of 
Manila, by the army and navy of the United States in the memorable year of 1898. 
The victory of Admiral George Dewey May 1st, in the bay of Manila, nigh Cavite, 
has been celebrated in every clime and in all languages, and the great story i» 
related in this book as one of universal fame, and given in outline and also in pen 
pictures meant to show the local coloring, and these are incidents most illustrative 
that are not familiar. The names of the ships and the officers of the victorious 
fleet, and the force of the contending squadrons in men and guns are herewith pre- 
sented as an indisputable record. 

Admiral Dewey held on to his command of the bay and city of Manila, braving 
all dangers — and they were many — and as fast as the army could be organized and 
equipped, reinforcements were forwarded. General Wesley Merritt was appointed 
the Commander in Chief of the expedition to the Philippines, and arrived at Cavite, 
July 25th. The official history of the operations that forced the surrender of 
the old Spanish capital in the East Indies has not received the public attention its 
unusual and instructive character demands, because the reports were not received 
in the States and given to the public until the Paris peace commission was assem- 
bling, and this singularly suggestive detail has been almost neglected. It is here 
for the first time consecutively arranged, annotated and adjusted, so as to tell 
the whole story. The part played by the insurgents is one that has not been stated 
by authority and with precision combining narrative form with the internal evidence 
of authenticity. 

The first expeditionary force of the United States to arrive was that of General 
Thomas Anderson, on June 30, sixty days after Dewey's victory. The second ex- 
peditionary force, under General Frank V. Greene, arrived July 17, and the third, 
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sylvania, and Batteries A and B of the Utah Artillery, along the line of the bay shore 
near the village of Taranaque, about five miles by water and twenty-five miles by the 
roads from Cavite. 

The Major General commanding visited General Greene's camp and made a re- 
connais^sance of the ])()sition held by the Spani.^h, and also the opposing lines of 
the insurgent forces, finding General Greene's command encamped on a strip 
of sandy land running parallel to the .-hore of the bay and not far distant from the 
beach, but owing to the great difficulties of landing su])plies "the greater portion 
of the force had shelter tents only, and were suirering many discomforts, the camp 
being in a low, flat j)lace, without shelter from the heat of the tropical sun or ade- 
quate protection during the terrific downpours of rain so frequent at this season.'' 
The General commanding was at once struck ''by the exemplary spirit of patient, 
even cheerful, endurance shown by the oiticers and men under such circumstances, 
and this feeling of admiration for the manner in which the American soldier, vol- 
unteer and regular alike, accept the necessary hardships of the work they have 
undertaken to do, has grown and increased with every j)hase of the difficult and try- 
ing cam])aign which the troops of the Philippine expedition have brought to such 
a brilliant and succe>sful conclusion." 

The left or north flanks of General (ireen's camp extended to a ])()int on the 
"Calle Keal," about 3,'^00 yards from llie outer line of Spanish defences of the city of 
Manila. This Sj)anish line began at the powder m'agazine, or old fort San Antonio, 
within a hundred yards of the beach and just south of the Malate suburb of Manila, 
and stretched away to the Spanish left in more or less detached works, eastward, 
through swamps and rice fields, co\ering all the avenues of approach to the town 
and encircling the city completely." 

(Jeneral Merritt defines with firmness and {)erspicuity his ])osit:on regarding the 
Filipinos in these terms: 

''The rilii)inos, or insurgent forces at war with Spain, had, prior to the arrival 
of the American land forces, been waging desultory warfare with the Spaniards for 
several months, and were at the time of juv arrival in considerable force, variouslv 
estimated and never accuratelv ascertained, but ])robablv not far from 12,000 men. 
'J'hcse troops, well su])j)lied with small arms, with plenty of ammunition and several 
lield guns, had obtaine<l positions of investnu*nt oi)i)osite to the Spanish line of de- 
tached works throughout their entire extent: and on the particular road called the 
"('alio Real," passing along the kont of (icneral Greene's brigade camp and running 
through Malate to Manila, the insurgents had esiablished an eartiiwork or trench 
within 800 yards of the powder-magazine fort. They also ocrupieo' as well the 
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road to tlio right, Irailing from tlu* villa;ri' "f Passiiy, and the approach by the beach 
was a 1^0 in their possession. This anomalous state of affairs, namely, having a line of 
quasi-hostile native troops between our fones and the Spanish position^ was, of 
course, very objectionable, but it was diilieult lo deal with, owing to the peculiar 
condition of our relations wiih the insurgents, which may be briefly stated as follows: 
"Shortly after the naval baiile of Manila Hay, the principal leader of the in- 
surgents, CJeneral Kmilio Aguinaldo, came to Cavite from Hongkong, and, with. the 
consent of our naval authorities, began active work in raising troops and pushing tlie 
Spanianis in the direction of the eily of Manila. Having met with some success, and 
the natives Hocking to his a.ssistance, he proclaimed an independent government 
of republican form, with himself as president, and at tlie time of my arrival in the 
i>lantls the entire edifice of executive and legislative departments and subdivision 
of ti-rrittUT for a(lmini>tration purposes had been accomplished, at least on paper, and 
the KiIi|)inos held military })osscssion of many points in the islands other than those 
in the viciniiv of ^lanila. 

ft 

"As (Jeneral Aguinahlo did not visit me on my arrival, nor offer his services as 
a >ul)ordinate military leader, and as my instructions from the President fully con- 
templated the occuj)ation of the islands by the American land forces, and stated 
that "the powers of the military tncupant are absolute and supreme and imme- 
diately operate ujxui the j)oliiieal condition of the inhabitants," I did not consider 
it \\iM' to hold any direct communication with the insurgent leader until I should 
be in possession of the city of Manila, esj)ecially as I would not until then be in 
a p«)-iiion to issue a ])roclaniation and enforce my authority, in the event that his 
preh'iisiou.'- ^liould clash witli my designs. 

"For the>e pvisons the j)reparations for the attack on the city were pressed, and 
military oj»cralions conducted without reference to the situation of the insurgent 
forces. I'lu \v'.-(l(jui of this course was subsetiuently fullv established bv the fact that 
wh'Mi the iro«)ps of my C()mman<l carried the Spanish intrenchments, extending 
from the >ea lo the Pasay road on the extreme Spanish right, wc were under no 
ohligaiions. by prearranged j)lan> of mutual attack, to turn to the right and clear 
the front still held again>t liic insurgents, but were able to move forward at once 

and occui)V the citv and suburbs." 

I . »/ 

(ienenl Anderson was the first officer of the American army to arrive, and says 
Admiral Dewey gave him "every possible assistance," and favored him "with a 
clear statement of the situation." On the second day after he appeared at Cavite, 
wliicii was (Uie day after (Jeneral ilerrittV departure from San Francisco, he had 
"an interview witi; the insurgent chief, Aguinaldo, and learned from him that the 
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Spanish forces bad withdrawn, driven back by his armv as he claimed, to a line of 
defense immediately around the city and its suburbs. He estimated the Spanish 
forces at about 14.000 men, and his own at about the same number. He did not 
seem pleused at the incoming of our land forces, hoping, as I believe, that he could 
take th^ city with his own army, with the co-operation of the American fleet. 

"Believing that however successful the insurgents may have been in guerilla war- 
fare against the Spaniards, that they could not carry their lines by assault orlre- 
duco the city by siege, and suspecting, further, that a hearty and effective co-opera- 
tion could not be expected, I had at once a series of reconnaissances made to exactly 
locate the enemy's lines of defense and to ascertain their strength." 

The date of the impression made on General Anderson's mind as to the dis- 
pleasure of Aguinaldo is important. The insurgent chief would have preferred 
the military distinctions to have been reserved for himself. General Anderson says 
of the Spanish attacks on General Greene's lines: 

"These conflicts began on the night of July 31, as soon as the enemy had realized 
that we had taken the places of the Filipinos, and began a system of earthworks to 
the front of their old line. It may have been merely coincident, but these attacks 
and sorties began at the time the Captain General of Manila was relieved by his 
second in command. For more than six weeks the insurgents had kept up a bick- 
' ering infantry fire on the Spanish trenches, firing occasionally some old siege pieces 
captured by Admiral Dewey at Cavite and given to Aguinaldo. These combats were 
never serious, and the Spaniards, so far as I know, made no sorties upon them. 
But there is no doubt of the fact that the Spaniards attacked our lines with force 
and vindictiveness, until they were informed that the bringing on of a general en- 
gagement would lead to a bombardment of the city. After this there was for several 
days a tacit suspension of hostilities." 

As to the situation of General Greene, Brigadier General Z^Ierritt says: 

"The difficulty in gaining an avenue of approach to the Spanish line lay in the 
fact of my disinclination to ask General Aguinaldo to withdraw from the beach and 
the 'Calle Real/ so that Greene could move forward. This was overcome by in- 
structions to General Greene to arrange, if possible, with the insurgent brigade com- 
mander in his immediate vicinity to move to the right and allow the American forces 
unobstructed control of the roads in their immediate front. No objection was 
made, and accordingly General Greene's brigade threw forward a heavy outpost 
line on the "Calle Real" and the beach and constructed a trench, in which a portion 
of the guns of the Utah batteries was placed. 

'^The Spanish, observing this activity on our part, made a very sharp attack with 
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infantry and artillery on the night of July 31. The behavior of our troops during 
this night attack was all that could be desired, and I have, in cablegrams to the 
War Department, taken occasion to commend by name those who deserve special 
mention for good conduct in the affair. Our position was extended and strengthened 
after this and resisted successfully repeated night attacks, our forces suffering, 
however, considerable loss in wounded and killed, while the losses of the enemy, 
owing to the darkness, could not be ascertained. 

"The strain of the night fighting and the heavy details for outpost duty made 
it imperative to re-enforce General Greene's troops with General ^lacArtliur's brig- 
ade, which had arrived in transports on the 31st of July. The difficulties of this 
operation can hardly be overestimated.. The transports were at anchor off Cavite, 
five miles from a point on the beach where it was desired to disembark the men. 
Several squalls, accompanied by fioods of rain, raged day after day, and the only 
way to get the troops and suj)plies asliore was to load them from the ship's side 
into native lighters (called ^cascos') or small steamboats, move them to a j)oint op])o- 
site the camp, and then disembark them through the surf in small boats, or by run- 
ning the lighters head on to the beach. The landing was finally accomplished, after 
days of hard work and hardship; and I desire here to express again my admiration 
for the fortitude and cheerful willingness of the men of all commands engaged in 
this operation. 

"Upon the assembly of MacArthurs brigade in support of (ireene's, I had 
about 8,500 men in position to attack, and I deemed the time had come for final 
action. During the time of the night attacks I had communicated my desire to Ad- 
miral Dewey that he would allow his shij)s to open fire on the right of the Spanish 
line of intrenchments, believing that such action would stop tlie night firing and loss 
of life, but the Admiral had declined to order it unless we were in danger of losing 
our position by the assaults of the Spanish, for the reason thai, in his opinion, it 
would precipitate a general engagement, for which he was not ready. Now, how- 
ever, the brigade of General MacArthur was in position and the ^rontcivy had 
arrived, and under date of August G Admiral Dewey agreed to my suggestion that 
we irhould send a joint letter to the Captain General notifying him that he >liould 
remove from the citv all non-combatants within fortv-eight hours.'' 

The joint note of General ^Ic^'ritt and Admiral Dewey was as follows: 

IIKADCK^AKTKl^S U. S. LAND AND NAVAL FORCES, 

Manila Bay, Phih'ppine Ishinds, August 7, 1898. 
The General in Chief Commanding Spanish Forces in ^lanila. 

Sir: We have the honor to notify your excellency that operations of the land 
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and naval forces of the Tnitod States atrninst the defenses of Manila may begin at 
any time after the exj)iration of forty-ei^rht hours from the hour of receipt by you of 
this communication, or sooner if made necessary l»y an attack on your part. 

Thi8 notice is >(iven in order to afford you an oi)portunity to remove all non- 
combatants from the city. Very respectfully, 

WKSLKY MKRRITT, 
Major-(icneral, United States Army, 
Commanding IaumI Forces of the United States. 

«i:OR«E DEWEY, 
Rear-Admiral, United States Xavy, 
Commanding United Stales Naval Forces on Asiatic Station. 
The notahlo words in this are those '*against the defenses of Manila/' instead 
of again>t the city itself — the usual way — the city was to be spared if possible. 

Manila, August 7, 1898. 
The (jovcrnor-Cu-neral and ('aptain-fJeneral of the Philippines to the Major-General 
of the Army and the Rear Admiral of the Navy, commanding, respectively, the 
Militarv and Naval Imifccs of the United States. 

(HMiicnicn: I have the honor to inform yxnir excellencies that at half-past 12 
to-day I received the notice with which you favor me, tluit after forty-eight hours 
liave elap>ed you may begin operations against this fortified city, or at an earlier hour 
if the furees uinler vour command are attacked bv mine. 

As your notice is sent for the purpose of providing for the safety of non-com- 
baiants, I give thanks to y(»ur excellencies for the humane sentiment you have 
i^hown, and state that, finding myself surrounded by insurrectionary forces, I am 
without places of refuge for the increased numbers of wounded, sick, women, and 

chiliiren who are now lodged within the walls. 

« 

Very resi)ect fully, and kissing the hands of your excellencies, 

FORMIRE JAUDENES, 
(lOvemor-General and Captain-General of the Philippines. 
The second paragraph of the (iovemor-lieneral and Captain-CieneraFs letter indi- 
cates a .«cn-e of helplessness, and credits the insurgents with surrounding the city so 
that there was no refuge. August Dth there was a second joint note from Major^ 
(jieneral Merritt and iiear Admiral Dewey, in the terms following: 
'^'I'lie (iovernor-CieneraJ and Captain-den'eral of the Philippines. 

"Sir: The inevitable sulTering in store for the wounded, sick, women, and 
children, in the event that it Ijeeomes our duty to reduce the defenses of the walled 
town in which they are gathered, will, we feel assured, appeal successfully to the 
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sympathies of a general capable of making the determined and prolonged resistance 
which your excellency has exhibited after the loss of your naval forces and without 
hoi)e of succor. 

"We therefore, submit, without prejudice to the high sentiments of honor and 
duly which your excellency entertains, that surrounded on every side as you are by 
a constantly increasing force, with a powerful fleet in your front and deprived of all 
prospect of reinforcement and assistance, a most useless sacrifice of life would result 
in the event of an attack, and therefore every consideration of humanity makes it 
imperative that you should not subject your city to the horrors of a bombardment. 
Accordingly, we demand the surrender of the city of Manila and the Spanish forces 
under your command." 

The Captain-General wanted time to hf^^i* ^rom Madrid, and was refused, 

The language of General Greene, in stating the fact that he took possession of 
the intrenchmenis of the insurgents, is in these words: 

"On the morning of July 29, in compliance with verbal instructions received the 
previous day from the Adjutant-General of the Eighth Army Corps, I occupied the 
insurgent trenches, from the beach to the Calle Real, with one battalion Eighteenth 
United States Infantry, one battalion First Colorado Infantry, and four guns — 
two from each of the Utah batteries — these trenches being vacated at my request 
by the insurgent forces under Brigadier-General Noriel. As these trenches were 
badly located and insufficient in size and strength, I ordered another hue constructed 
about J 00 yards in advance of them, and this work was completed, mainly by the 
First Colorado, during the night of July 29-30. The length of this line was only 
2<0 yards, and on its right were a few barricades, not continuous, occupied by the 
insurgents, extending over to the large rice swamp, just east of the road from Pasay 
to Paco (shown on the accompanying map). Facing thcie was a strong Spanish 
line, consisting of a stone fort, San Antonio de Abad, near the beach, intrenchments 
of sandbags and earth about seven feet high and 10 feet thick, extending in a curved 
direction for about 1,200 yards and terminating in a fortified blockhouse, known 
as No 14, beyond our right on the Pasay road. It faced our front and enveloped our 
right flank." 

(General Greene, reporting the fighting on his front, says of the Spanish position 
and first attack. 

Mounted in and near the stone fort were seven guns in all, viz., three bronze field 
guns of 3.(5 inches caliber, four bronze mountain guns of 3.2 inches caliber, and in the 
vicinity of Blockhouse No. 14 were two steel mountain guns of 3.2 inches caliber. 
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The line was mannefl throughout its length by infantry, with strong reserves at 
Malate and at the walled citv in its rear. 

Shortly before midnight of July 31-August 1 the Spaniards opened a heavy and 
continuous lire with both artillery and infantry from their entire hne. Our trenches 
were occupied that day by the two battalions of the Tenth Pennsylvania Infantry, 
one foot battery (II), nearly 200 strong, of the Third Artillery, and four guns, two 
of Battery A and two of Battery B, Utah Artillery. For about an hour and a half 
the firing on both sides, with artillery and infantry, was very heavy and continuous, 
our expenditure of ammunition being IGO rounds of artillery and about 00,000 
rounds of infantry. That of the Spaniards was nearly twice as much. 
The Aiiierican loss was ten killed and forty-three wounded. 

General Greene says: "Major Cuthbertson, Tenth Pennsylvania, reports that 
the Spaniards left their trenches in force and attempted to turn our right Hank, 
coming within 200 yards of his position. But as the night was intensely dark, with 
incessant and heavy rain, and as no dead or wounded were found in front of his 
position at daylight, it is possible that he was mistaken and that the heavy fire to 
which he was subjected came from the trenches near Block House 14, beyond his 
riglit flank, at a distance of about TOO yards. The Spaniards used smokeless powder, 
the thickets obscured the flash of their guns, and the sound of the Mauser bullets 
penetrating a bamboo pole is very similar to the crack of the rifle itself. 

"This attack demonstrated the immediate necessity of extending our intrench- 
ments to the right and, although not covered by my instructions (which were to 
occupy the trenches from the bay to Calle Real, and to avoid precipitating an en- 
gagement), I ordered the First Colorado and one battalion of the First California, 
which occupied the trenches at 9 a. m., August 1, to extend the line of trenches to 
the Pasay road. The work was begun by these troops, and continued every day 
by the troops occupying the trenches in turn, until a strong line was completed by 
August 12, about 1,200 yards in length, extending from the bay to the east side of 
the Pasay road. Its left rested on the bay and its right on an extensive rice swamp, 
])ractically impassible. The right flank was refused, because the only way to cross 
a smaller rice swamp, crossing the line about 700 yards from the beach, was along 
a cross-road in rear of the general line. As finally completed the works were verv 
strong in profile, being five to six feet in height and eight to ten feet in thickness at 
the base, strengthened by bags filled with earth. 

"The only material available was black soil saturated with water, and without the 

tags this was washed down and ruined in a day by the heavy and almost incessant 

.rains. The construction of these trenches' was constantly interrupted by the enemy's 
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lin-. Tinx \».iv .M( iipiiil l.\ 111. :i,..j|i- i:i -luti'.— Idii. fniir lMi!;iliiiii> In-in;: u>iially 
sfii! <'ii; I'l'i" .1 -«r\hi -ii" iwrirv-lt'iir luiur.-. aiid po-'ml uiili ihri-L- iKitialiiins in 
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ini'T. ::■•■ laiM Imiiil: .i,\i'.- -1 :;..-.:i::. .iiiil ilii iii' ii liaxinj iin ^retortion a,u:ainst it; 
iJii-\ \\-!r wi-i iliiriiiL: ;!:■ > ; " i- v.vii/x t".'i;r li"'.ir>, .m<l ilu* iiuul \va> -o iloop that 
llh' -iiii - Will" iMiiii' •! ;iiii! .1 «■'!:- «i- :.!'•!•■ iisuhIm r i.i' nun ri'Milvnil Itarofnoii'il. Until 
till- M-ii.' •■ "\' I»:p'i., :.!!:■■ M \\,i- _:i\i!i ■ :• Au-n*! 1. any rxpn-niL- almvi' i»r lu-hind the 
n« n« iit ' [Ti'nij'ilx !•!■ =.ij!-: tin tn. :;.\^ ii., -n ilmi ilic nun had lo >il in the mud 
iiiidiT ii'\.i- .iiu! k«<:» au;ikr, j»iij'.ih <i ii' r- -i-i ail aiiark. during tlu* entire tour 
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'i'lii.- i> a \i\id jMt nir« ul" JMni -crxiir. (IrinTal (irei-ne eontinues: 
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"Owiiiu^ I" ill- :i'.i\\ .-imin an<I hi;::!) >iu'f it was inipossihle to communicate 
pr.)n'ii:!\ unii \'..^ d:\iMMn mnmiand.rr at CaviU', and I rn rived my instruction!? 
(Ill,, t ill ni lilt- i:!..i •!■ ;_:«nii'al ( i'lnnianiliiiL'. nr his stall <»lVui'rs, one of whom visited 
ni\ ...!!!■ «\i:\ .... ..I. 'I I n-th-rinl dini! t.i jiini in llu' sanu' manner. Mv in>lruc- 

;,,,ii. v. .:• if ■ ■ \ ;;.«■ iii-i:rL« iil !!• !:«!:<■- n«;ir the hcadi. >o a> ti> he in a ^ooJ 
|,...i:..-:i ■■' .id...-. Kii M.iiii!.! \\!i«'!i I'ldr:..!. iiiii iinanwhili' to avoid i^recipitating 
,111 I ri-M ■MiMi,-. ;.. ; I" M\-\r .1 111 Mui Ml I ii 'H , .Mid (;ili(i' AuL'u.'-i 1) uot to rctum the 
,1.. ii.\ ■- I.K- 111.!- - . ..;i\ in, . ,1 ;;:.i; hi li.i.j ii i"i !ii- ; I'.-ih In - and was making an attack 
1.1 ;.;... "I!., ■ .•.-;; li. iinii- \\' !• :..\' II il.i.i; ;i: :':■.' nii>-t p»»>ilive terms to the ollicer 
, ,.[..1 ..,!.. In.:- ::. :-.. ; ; . ih li- -. .i::'! .:! lii* iiM.ii \r<' \ utic I'aithfully carried out. 

••\|.,i. .ii:i!i.ijn.;i<.ii lli.il I n. I .■■•.^.;i \ ua- t'\i>rn.hd tMi the ni'dits of Au«];ust 2 and 
:, !,;;■ .1 ... : ::. Ill ill - wnv .-. . :;:'iril hy iri>iip- under lire for the lirst time. 

.,i,,i II, I .-, :. .:!■: i.i.ii '.:■■ i. u.:- j: ■Mni !■■ !m lit-vi- thai the heavy lire indicated 
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a real attack from outside the enemy's trenches. The total expenditure of ammuni- 
tion on our side in the four engagements was about 150,000 rounds, and by the enemy 
very much more. 

*'After the attack of July 31-August 1, I communicated by signal with the cap- 
tain of the U. S. S. Kaleigh, anchored about 3,000 yards south vvest of my camp, ask- 
ing if he had received orders in regard to the action of his ship in case of another 
attack on my troops. He replied: 

'*Both Admiral Dewey and General Merritt desire to avoid general action at pres- 
ent. If attack too strong for you, we will assist you, and another vessel will come 
and offer help. 

"In repeating this message, Lieutenant Tappan, commanding U. S. S. Callao, 
anchored nearer the beach, sent me a box of blue lights, and it was agreed that if I 
burned one of these on the beach the Raleigh would at once open fire on the Spanish 
fort." 

General Merritt speaks of the Colorado skirmishers leaving their breastworks 
when llie navy ceased firing on the 13th of August, and advancing swiftly, finding the 
Spani>lj trenches deserted, "but as they passed over the Spanish works they were met 
by a sharp fire from a second line, situated in the streets of Malate, by which a num- 
bei i)f men were killed and wounded, among others the soldier who pulled down the 
Spanish colors still flying on the fort and raised our own.'* 

General Greene is complimentary to the officers and who conducted the recon- 
naissances while he was at Camp Dewey twenty-five days, and states: 

"Captain Grove and Lieutenant Means, of the First Colorado, had been partic- 
ularly active in this work and fearless in penetrating beyond our lines and close to 
thoj^e of the enemy. As the time for attack approached, these officers made a careful 
examination of the ground between our trenches and Fort San Antonio de Abad, 
and, finally, on August 11, Major J. F. Bell, United States Volunteer Engineers, 
tested the creek in front of this fort and ascertained not only that it was fordable, 
but the exact width of the ford at the beach, and actually swam in the bay to a point 
from which he could examine the Spanish line from the rear. With the information 
thus obtained it was possible to plan the attack intelligently. The position as- 
signed to my brigade extended from the beach to the small rice swamp, a front of 
about 700 yardd. 

"After the sharp skirmish on the second line of defense of the Spaniards, and after 
Greene's brigade moved through Malate, meeting a shuffling foe, the open space at 
the luneta, just south of the walled city, was reached about 1 p. m. A white flag was 
flying at the southwest bastion, a;id I rode forward to meet it under a heavy fire 
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!r-!:. "nriiL'iit i\:\>\ :t.i-'»ii i;:- IVi-- i"...|. At tIi. I»,i-::iim I w.i- infi^nniMl ilut nifK-er* 
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I.':-- - ..-it n<!' I-. ;ii!<l I ;:■.-:.:"'' '■ ':--! ■ .;-: :<• I':-- I';!, n i-iii.l. Tlu* liriiii: tcascJ at 

ill.' I, III', .ii:-! "I! piH'i.i:^ :Ii!- i '.:'l 'I I- uii-l i:...r!\ 1. Sh.jMi>li iriM>]is \vli.« had 
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JI--1 n.l)l' ■! Miv t'irii, jMi p.i:'d l" I'-'iic ;hi- l:.i!«« if ihi'ii' wa- anv nmrf lirin;:. Th'- 
|-]i.::h;M.'n;ii Ii.I'.imma a!'il'l''i!-i i "ih-r'-riii;! wiii' -rii' forward id h«»Id iht* hriil^ffs a hw 
\.ird- ;d = '';i.l. l-iil iIm- -'■<•. -nd I'.ilialinn. 'rhir'l Arlil'«r\. ]'ir-l Nrhra-ka. 'IVnth IVnn- 
-\K.i'i!;i, and T'li-I ('•■i"r;ii!" u-ir ;ill a--«'iMl»lid ai lhi> jn.iiit. Whilf this was hi-in^" 
i|,,ii.- I 1. .liM-d a I .:«■ \\ !iii Lii i!i«'iiani-Cijl.>i!cI Whiiiirr, (d' ^uMU'ral MorrinV slalf, 
v.iiiii-ii [i-.-m ;!i.- ( .!| mmi-^ i< li'T.i!'- "lliti- uiihin ihr \\;dl>. a>kin«r mo lo stop ihc 
♦Ii'Iml: "i':-i'!i . ■!- n- L:'i.;iii"n- \'*>\ -iiinndii \m rr in pi'Murrs-." 

\]\'\ (i- ii'i.il <i:"» !!■■ ("iiiimn -: "I Mm'II ivlurniil in ihr troops oiiisido the walls 
and >'iii r;ip:.ii:i Hirkiiiiiifr*- h;iiialion of ll" Thinl AriilKM-y (h)wn tlio Paco mad 
\,, i)\,\t'\i\ .ii;v iiiMi'L.M lit- fn>ni ttiM i;i)ii. I'ti-hu- -ati-lii-il ihal thiTi' wouUl ho no 
;ji'.,. j fiMi:i ?i:r S;.;iiii-h ;r<"'i'- lining: tin' wall-. 1 put ihi- ri.LMincnls in motion toward 
ji|,. ;,■..!_■■-, J.; li-iii'ii: i-id<- ;i r-m-iili-ral'I'' f«>i« <■ of iii-iir^nMil- who had j)onotrato(l 
p,, .: V !■■ :!i I ;.•<!:■■( \i' II ..f r.:.o. Mild w«'ii- III 1 h«' Ilia ill .-liToi wiili their lla^ expoet- 
... . .. ,:, ■■ ;;.■.. :■ v..i!i-d 'i:\ iind pl;iiit ii on liu' Wiill-. After t-rossing the 

j,. . . . . , i;i_ .-...'r:! Iiki'-d S!.it<"» Iiif;(ii!rv w.;- |)o-tr.d lo patrol the principal 

:.....;. Ii:-' ( iiMi'iiii.i w.i- ^ lit up iIm' I*a>i;,^ !(» oeeiipy (^uiapo, 

V . \| .:. , ■■! \\. : .:i..:i. .I'lM v. j'l I he i-'-ir-i \.I>!'.:-l<a 1 niardu'd down the river 
I .,■.;. .. ■.. I'. .:■- ..:li. .■.•..■:■ M- I oi-l. :< d till- Sjj.Mii.-li llai: haided down and 

' . , . . • ' '■ • • :."■<■ I ! I !■■ I '!.:■■' . 

\ I . : ■ ■ , 

I . .....■.;■. . ■- .!.-::..-•■! '-:-.■ .".lid : hi- w hi ir lla:: and iln- process of the 

I ,,.,, ! . ■■ , .•Mil-.;-!. ■:■,.■.■ :■-!■■" ':f tih-iii wa< •*l)iii-lh'd a-ido.*' CJeneral 

' ■ ■ 1 « ; I I , ' I : I « ' -111 
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(irociK^s l()>!:i'> Iji'fdiv Manila wore U\ killi'd mid <>(i wounded: hi? force 5,100. He 
remarks: **'riu' ri'sistanic incuuntrri'd on xhv \'Mh wa- niiieh le^s than anticipated 
and planned for, l)ni hatl tin* re>istani'i» liei-n ;;rt'atrr tlie result would have been 
th( same, only tlu* lit-^s would liavr boon ^rrcaliT. Fiu'tunately, the «rrt»at result of 
capturin::: this rity, tin* st-at of Spani>li jiowrr in the Kast U\r more than three hun- 
dri'd yt'ar>, wa> arronjpli>lH'cj uiih a loss of life com para tivt'Iy in>ij:nifieant/' 

('a|)tain T. ]». Mott. drtaclii'd from (reniTal MrrritTs ti'nipurarily, served on 
General (irocno's sialf, and niMMvi**! this mention: 

**ln post in, ir t roups in tlu* trine lu>s. in makini: reconnoissances, in transmitting 
ordiTs undci firi\ and in iiiiikin^' ri')>orts, he has uniformly exhibited coura<;e, mili- 
tary ability, and sound jud^rmcnt, the qualities, in short, which are most valuable in 
a >tair utiiur." 

Captain I»at('>. Lirnteiiant Sciiicflie, and Captain I). F. Millet, artist and author, 
are praised for aeti\ity. intelliireiice and valuahlo service. Millet was with Greene 
before rievna, dtirini: t!ie l»M--o-'rurki-h iampai«:n. (ireeni? was appointed the 
senior n:''i.ih( r i»f the dniMuittee [o jirrantre tiie terms of the capitulation. 

(ienual Anderson had in-irueti(»ns to extend his line to crowd the insurgents 
out of their trenches uith their eon>ent. but this was not attempted, for that would 
have l)rou«:ht on an enira^renient prematurely. Anderson had purchased wire-cutters 
with in.-ulatcd liandle-^ in San Francisco, and they were useful. Anderson had his 
trenches with iheinsur^rents. McArthurVdivisionwasbefore a "circulated line of earth- 
\\ork>face(l withsandba;:-,"and the problem of the advance was made difficult because 
"we couid not he sup* whi'ther our lirst attack was to be tentative or serious^ this 
dependinir on action of the navy: second, from our orders not to displace the in- 
surgents without their consent from their |)ositi(Ui to tlic ri«rht of their ^uns on the 
Pa>ay road. This to liie very la>t the insur;rcnt leaders positively refused to give. 
Vet, if wc could not jro far enough to the ri^hi to silence their field guns and 
carry that part of their line, they would have a fatal cross lire on trooj)? attacking 
bl«»('kliou?e Xo. II. 1 therefore directed (Jeneral MaeArlhur to put the three 2.10 
iiieh ■j:\\u< of Uaiterv 1>. Ctah \'olunteer Artillcrv. in the t'mplacement of the insur- 
^ieiit -ui! and to place tlu' A?tor i»attery behind a hi«j:h garden wall to the. right of 
the Pa-ay road, lo he iield lln*rc >ubject to orders. 

"I as.-unied that when the action became hot at this jH)int, as I knew it would 
1m', thai the iii-iir;:eiits would vohintarily fall back from their advanced position^ 
aii<l that the Astor IJailery and its sni)i)orts could take position without opposition.'^ 

(ieneral And( i>(»n ^^ot a nies>a^u.» from General MacArihr.r. "I knew from this 
that he wi.-hcd lo pu>h the iii.-urgents aside and put in the Asior Battery. I then 
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authorized him to attack, which he did, and, soon after, the Twenty-third Infantry 
and the Thirteenth Minnesota carried the advance line of the enemy in the most 
gallant manner, the one gun of the Utah Battery and the Astor Battery lending 
most effective assistance." 

It was General Anderson's opinion that MacArthur should counter march and 
go to Malate by the beach, but he had gone too far, for "the guns of the Astor Bat- 
tery had been dragged to the front only after the utmost exertions, and were about 
being put into battery. At the same time I received a telegram stating that the 
insurgents were threatening to cross the bamboo bridge on our right; and to prevent 
this and guard our ammunition at Pasay, I ordered an Idaho battalion to that point." 

Again the insurgents were making mischief, and General Anderson, as well as 
General Greene had the experience of the continuance of fire when the white flag was 
flying. The loss of General Anderson in the taking of the city was nineteen men 
killed and one hundred and three wounded. He concludes by saying: 

"The opposition we met in battle was not sufficient to test the bravery of our 
soldiers, but all showed bravery and dash. The losses show that the leading regi- 
ments of the First Brigade — Thirteenth Minnesota, Twenty-third Inlantry, and 
the Astor Battery — met the most serious opposition and deserve credit for their 
success. The Colorado, California, and Oregon regiments, the Begulars, and all the 
batteries of the Second Brigade showed such zeal that it seems a pity that they did 
not meet foemen worthy of their steel." 

General MacArthur says: "Several hours before the operations of the day were 
intended to commence, there was considerable desultory firing from the Spanish 
line, both of cannon and small arms, provoked no doubt by Filipino soldiers, who 
insisted upon maintaining a general fusilade along their lines." 

General MacArthur's personal mention is remarkably spirited, and makes stir- 
ring reading. We quote: 

"The combat of Singalong can hardly be classified as a great military event, 
but the involved terrain and the prolonged resistance created a very trying situa- 
tion, and afforded an unusual scope for the display of military qualities by a large 
number of individuals. 

"The invincible composure of Colonel Ovenshine, during an exposure in danger- 
ous space for more than an hour, was conspicuous and very inspiring to the troops; 
and the efficient manner in which he took advantage of oj)portunities as they arose 
during the varying aspects of the fight was of great practical value in determining 
the result. 

"The cool, determined, and sustained efforts of Colonel Keeve, of the Thirteenth 
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MiriM--^>'t.i. <-"ii;i iltiii' «1 \«r\ in.iii-i'i.i!!\ f<> ih*' iniiinit-n.-iiK-i' uf tin* ili-cipljiu.' :in>1 

"Tin- l»ri!li;ii:; iii:itiin'i- in wliiili Liru:rn;mi Mnn li jH-rrpii-il aiul ili*i-lijir;:ril tin* 
T- -p- li-il»!«' ;tln! iLiiiLTi I'lil- «lil!ii- I'l" lin- «!.iv, .ilnl llir pi-i! iiiinil v with wliirlj. ;!-=- 
f"-ii-i! I»v li> 'tili.rr- ;iiiii nun. I;i »;i:ri»'.l !i!^ \i\\\\- •»\i r :i!] i'!i-!.ii|«'- in tlir vorv fn iil 
i ', i!i«' finiij l:ni-, u.i- .in r\i i |»v.'n.il ili-"|i!.i\ t.r \\;irlikr -kill ;inil l:«m»i1 juilLrninit. 
ii iii.itin.' iln- i-.\i-i«-iiic nl" ni;inv -if liif l)i''l «|U:ilirn;ili»in- r«'r lii;:li rcmunjiinl in 

'■'i'iii- L'.iil.ini riMrnnr in wiiiili r;i|»Min Sawiflh-. Iwii:;!.!*' <iu:irlfnii:i>tor, vcil- 
i.ii'.-. r«-'i i'» j-'in iIm- .i>l\nnii' |i:iriv in ilu ru-li; \nlunif»-n J in Limiinjind a firinLT 
1 !i.-. |i«i .1 Mil"- ui:!ii'i!: .in nlliiri-. unl ;i::;i:n \i»Iurnri ri<l i^ h ;iil n si-niit lo asi-iT- 
ti M ;"..•■ j'l'-i-i;.- '•: .iii-i'in«- i»l" ihf « in-niv in ilh- l»linkli«'n-f, \\a- a fino display of 

"']"'•.• .ili-.-M. f'li!---. ;in'l inti Ili-j.m iM.iinnT in wliirli L;.-nU'n;ini K<Tnan, 
']"..• III. Il:*i I n. ■•■!>■. Ill- Int.ii.: :\ . ;•■ :ri:: ;i — i^;.ini .i'ljuMiil-.i:! inral of ilu* l)r:;i:a»li», 
an-! >• ■■r:'l l.i* ■.:< w.n.'. W ii r.'.<-::!i. I''.:_:ir«'fn:!i Inii.il Si;iir> lnf;in:rv. ai<l. vxocuIlmI 

ji --ii. - i.r il.ii.j ;- .Mi'l il.llii i;!; I'i-!. i-, w.i- .\ tiiir »\«'inplili» aiinii of stalT work 

i;!..ifi iii<'. 

■■'I"ii. -ji'. nil 'I lii.i\ii'i ••! I jii'Mi!- liji-rn-Mil anJ SiTharli. and Liuntonanl 
I... L'l!., n| i!m- 'I'l,.! I. • III ii Mini. I «■■:.!. .;Ii wniiniliil. ami, linally, llu» work of the 
>.l.|ii!- •■! !:i. ',',;-• \''..\\:: :in«. :-•■-. .iP .\'. ni It) ni.ikf n|» a rapid >iU'i-('ssion of in- 
«|: '. uli'.il .'.• I :'•:.- ■•! :ii:;i ;i..l n.' i '." 

.\l.i|..i ii'>ii,.ii \l--: "* .. ■■■liii: il ;li«- rijiiiuri- d" ihr ciiv innsi hv rriven in 
I !■; '. j.ii I :,i h .i!« I ■' .'.<■! .| - \\ .; -;. .;. ;inil ::•■ • h'.-ir- I In- Hi -Id of ;il! confusiun. 

■'Tin- .'.'iik- '-I ill' -ii'.:i'l lii:i- -•Mil j.iNr way in ihr di'irrinincd advance' of 
f.;ii]ii'- '!■•'. p . i!iil '".I. II .itlii i-i pn-.ii-l ii:- ItMLiadr r;ipid:\ thnn'trli Malatc and ovor 
■ ..I- "ii id-i ii...i.!ij'. r.iii'iii'!" .iiid "<;!ii M;l:i.i I. a- coiih niplalrd in his instructidn^. 
II. I- .ii.-.i!i; 111' ;■■ l':....ii!. •■: ^i-n.r.il MacAri Imr. ailvancinj; .<iniuhant'on>lv on 
i:ii I'l .1. PM'I. • II' "iii.-i i.fj ,j \ii\ -!i..!,i lii'i". tuiiiiii;:" friMn ilio l)loi-klii)usi»s, 
■:.-ii- :■■ . .Mill ..■ i:i !.i h-'ii'. ;.... i...:i^ ,v I .i ;i i; \\.:> \i-rv ditlicull In carrv, ow- 
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II ■ :■■ 'lit v. I'l |i. I. III.! 'I'll '•{' \i'.'- ji'ti'iiiil nil li'i;li -iijj-- (if ihc roails, and llu» 

■.. .1'. . ' I i!.|i I ■■!■■.■. : ..-■:... Ill/ : !.- i ;.. !:!\ . W :; !) in u- li -.il lillil r\ !in»l rXc-i'lliMlt jud;!- 

;i.. ir -'Il i"i' j'l.i <.: • . i.ii ...|. . ..;i:::,,[:,i!. i .;:;.! ; !;i I !'iii»j»- riiLrai:' d t lu'si' diilii-nliios 

■ •:■ •>\' : :i . .1 u :i:'i!iii! !■■-- ( -. . :.p-.i; >i| lirii^'idr i-nniinandvr appi'iidi'd), 

.■■■I Ml. \ii-.i/ .!'! ..:'.<• .1 .i'l. I !M !.l il!.- i.ii.l_.-. ;ir,i| ilu- ii»\vn of ^[alati'. as was 

■' '. I'l |»!.i: . • I III I:, il: ■ I 11' : .1 'II-. 

■ T ■ 'i:\ I'l \l.iiiil.i W.I ni'W mi mir jm.>-i ~>iiiii, r\ii'piin:^ ijn- wallod town, hut 
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shortly after the entry of our troops into Malatc a white flag was displayed on the 
walls, whereupon Lieutenant-Colonel C. A Whittier, United States Volunteers, of 
my statr, and Lieutenant Brumby, United States Navy, representing Admiral Dewey, 
were sent ashore to communicate with the Captain-General. I soon personally fol- 
lowed these officers into the town, going at once to the palace of the Governor-Gen- 
eral, and there, after a conversation with the Spanish authorities, a preliminary agree- 
ment of the terms of capitulation was signed by the Captain-General and myself. 
This agreement was subsequently incorporated into the formal terms of capitula- 
tion, as arranged by the officers representing the two forces, a copy of which is hereto 
appended and marked. 

"Immediately after the surrender the Spanish colors on the sea front were hauled 
down and the American flag displayed and saluted by the guns of the navy. The 
Second Oregon Eegiment, which had proceeded by sea from Cavite, was disem- 
barked and entered the walled town as a provost guard, and the colonel was directed 
to receive the Spanish arms and deposit them in places of security. The town was 
filled with the troops of the enemy driven in from the intrenchments, regiments 
formed and standing in line in the streets, but the work of disarming proceeded 
quietly and nothing unpleasant occurred. 

"In leaving the subject of the operations of the 13th, I desire here to record my 
appreciation of the admirable manner in which the orders for attack and the plan 
for occupation of the city were carried out by the troops exactly as contemplated. I 
submit that for troops to enter under fire a town covering a wide area, to rapidly 
deploy and guard all principal points in the extensive suburbs, to keep out the in- 
surgent forces pressing for admission, to quietly disarm an array of Spaniards more 
than equal in numbers to the American troops, and finally by all this to prevent 
entirely all rapine, pillage, and disorder, and gain entire and complete possession of 
a city of 300,000 people filled with natives hostile to the European interests, and 
stirred up by the knowledge that their own people were fighting in the outside 
trenches, was an act which only the law-abiding, temperate, resolute American sol- 
dier, well and skillfully handled by his regimental and brigade commanders, could 
accomplish. 

The trophies of Manila were nearly $900,000,000, of which $240,000,000 were 
copper coin, 13,000 prisoners and 22,000 arms. 

Three days after the surrender. General Merritt received news of the protocol, and 
soon was ordered to Paris. In parting he says of the insurgent chief that he had 
written communication with him on various occasions, and "he recognized my author- 
ity as military governor of the town of Manila and suburbs, and made professions 
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of his willingness to witlidraw his troops to a line which I might indicate, but at 
the same time asking certain favors for himself. The matters in this connection had 
not been settled at the dale of my departure. Doubtless much dissatisfaction is 
felt by the rank and file of the insurgents that they have not been permitted to enjoy 
the occupancy of Manila, and there is^ some ground for trouble with them owing 
to tliat fact, but notwithstanding many rumors to the contrary, 1 am of the opinion 
tliat th(? leaders will be able to prevent i?eriou.- disturbances, as they are sufficiently 
intelligent and educated to know that for tlicni to antagonize the United States would 
bo to dotroy their only chance of future political improvement. 

'I'he ( 'oinmaudi ng CJeneraTs ])ersonal acknowledgments are very handsome, as 
fcillows: 

"lirigadier-iH neral R. P. lluglies, my in>pcclor-general at San Francisco, was 
especially noticeable in accom])li>hing the instruction of the green troops that came 
ti the city, many of them without arms, clothing, or equijjment of any kind. His 
services will undoubted]} be iluly recognized by ^lajor-Oeneral Otis, with whom I 
left him to continue the iiooil work. 

*'I desire especially to express my acknowledgments to Brigadier-General Bab- 
cock, my adjutant-general and chief of ^taf^, for his most valuable services from 
the incej)tion of the cam])a:gn in San Francisco to the close of the work at the pres- 
ent time, 'i'his ollicer is too well known to HMpiire s])ecial mention of his services 
in anv one direction. He was mv rii^ht arm, not onlv in the oifice but in the field, 
and much of the >uccess that has attended the expedition is due to his individual ef- 
forts. 

*'l desire es])eeially to mention ^^ajor McClure and Major Whipple, of the pay de- 
])artment, who volunteered their servi^res after they had completed their legitimate 
duliis, and ])erf(irmed excellent work when(*vir called upcm. Major McCluro was 
os])e(iaIly imifortant in his >crvices immediately after the surrender, taking long 
rides under my orders to the Spanish lines, and bearing instructions to them which 
resulted in eifecting their withdrawal in such manner as to prevent the incursion of 
the in>urgonts in the northern portions of the city. Other officers have been named 
ill my special re])orts and have been recommended for brevets and promotion. 

*vL especially call attention to the services of Captain Mott, as mentioned in the 
nport of Brigadier-Cleneral (ireene. He was cheerful, willing, intelhgent, and ener- 
getic in the discharge of the multifarious duties imposed upon him in connection 
with our troops and trenches during the rainy season, and in the final action showed 
those rare characteristics which stamp him as a very superior soldier." 
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TlIK TKKilS OF CAriTrLATlON. 

The undcTjiipncd havinfi: Iuhii .ippointt'd a roininisMon to determine the details 
of the capitulaiion t)f ihc riiy and (U'f('n>i»s of Manila and its suburbs and the Span- 
ibh forces siatiuned thcivin, in aiturdance with tho agreement entered into tlie pre- 
vious dav bv Major (JriuTal Wcslrv Mcrritt. L^iited States Armv, American com- 
mander in chief in tlic Philij)pin<'>, an<l His KxceUency Don Fermin Jaudenes, 
acting General in rhief of the Spanisli Army in the Philipjunes, have agreed upon the 
following: 

1. The Spanish troops, European and native, capitulate with the city and its 
defenses, with all the honors of war, depositing their arms in the places designated 
by the authorities of the United States, and remaining in the quarters designated 
and under the orders of their ollicers, and subject to the control of the aforesaid 
United States authorities, until the conclusion of a treaty of peace between the two 
belligerent nations. 

All persons inchuled in the capitulation renuiin at liberty, the officers remain- 
ing in their respective homes, which shall be ri'sj)ected as long as they observe the 
regulations prescribed for their government and the laws in force. 

2. OflTicers shall retain their side arms, hordes, and private property. 

3. All public horses and public pr()i)orty of all kinds shall be turned over to staff 
officers designated by the United Slates. 

4. Complete returns in duj)licate of men by organizations, and full lists of public 
property and stores shall be rendered to the United States within ten days from this 
date. 

5. All questions relating to the repatriation of officers and men of the Spanish 
forces and of their families, and of the ex[)cn=es which said repatriation may occasion, 
shall be referred to the Government of the United States at Washington. 

Spanish families may leave Manila at any time convenient to them. 

The return of the arms surrendered ))y the Spanish forces shall take place when 
they evacuate the city or when the Ameriean Army evacuates. 

(i. Ollieers and men included in the capitulation shall be supplied by the United 
States, according to their rank, with rations and necessary aid as though they were 
jmsoncrs of war, until the conclusion of a treaty of peace between the United States 

and Spain. 

All the funds in the Spanish tnasury and all other public funds shall be turned 
over to the authorities of the United States. 

7. This city, its inhabitants, its chuniies and religious worship, its educational 
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establishments, and its private property of all descriptions are placed under the 
special safeguard of the faith and honor of the American Army. 

F. V. GREENE, 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers, United States Army. 

B. P. LAMBERTON, 
Captain, United States Navy. 
CHARLES A. WHITTIER, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Inspector-General. 

E. H. CROWDER, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Judge-Advocate. 
NICHOLAS DE LA PETRA, 
Auditor General Excmo. 
CARLOS, 
Coronel de Ingenieros. 

JOSE, 
Coronel de Estado Major. 

The Spaniards wanted a long array of specifications as to what the Americans 
might and should not do, but finally were struck with the sufficiency of the shining 
simple words, "under the special safeguard of the faith and honor of the American 
Army." 
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TIIK ADMINISTRATIUX OF (JKNKKAL MKKRITT. 

The Orticial (Jazettf IssiumI nt Manila — Onlors ami Proclamations Showing the 
Poliiv ami Detail of liic Ad nil nisi ration of Major-(i('ni'ral Wesley Merritt, 
Who, as Coniniandcr of ilir IMiili|>j>inr KxjKMliiion, JUvamo, UndeV the Cir- 
cuni>tancf.> of the Capiurt* of Manila, the (iovi*rnor ot Thai City. 

GKXKKAL MKKHITT'S PKOCLAMATIOX TO TlIK FILIPINOS. 

n each planers Deparlmcnt of ihe Paeifie, August 14, 1898. 

■ 

To the People of the P]iilipj»ino-: 

L War ha- exisieil hit ween ilie Tnited Slates and S]iain since April 21 of this 
vear. Sinee that date von have witnessed the destrnetion hv an American fleet 
of I he Spanish naval power in these islands, the fall of the principal city, Manila, and 
its defenses, and the surrender of the Spanish army of occupation to the forces 
of the Unili'd Stales. 

II. The eoniniander of the United States forees now in possession has instruc- 
tions from lii- (J(»vernnienl to a^sun* the j)eoj)le that he has not come to wage war 
upon ihem, nor iij)on any part or faetinn among them, hut to protect them in their 
homes, in their emplo\ments, and in their ])ersonal and religious rights. All persons 
who, hy aetive aid or honest siibnn'ssion, co-operate with the United States in its 
cfTorts to give efTeci to this beneficent purpose, will receive tho reward of its support 
and protection. 

III. The government established among you by the Ignited States is a govern- 
ment of military ofcnj)ation; and for the [)resent it is ordered that the municipal 
laws .-ueh as affect i)rivate rights of j)ersons and j)roperty, regulate local institutions, 
and f)rovide for the punishment of crime, shall be considered as continuing in force, 
M: far a- compatible with the purj)()ses of military government, and that they be 
administered through the ordinary tribunals substantially as before occupation, but 
by oflicials appointed by the government of occupation. 

IV. A Provost-Marshal-General will be appointed for the city of Manila and 
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iL> outlying districts. This territory will be divided into sub-districts, and there 
will bo assigned to each a De])uty-Provost-^rcir>lia!. 

The duties of the Provost-^Marshal-Ciemial and his deputies will be set forth 
in detail in future orders. In a general way tluy are charged with the duty of making 
arrests of niilitarv, as well as civil oirenders, sendiui' such of the former class as 
are triable by court.s-martial to their })n.j)er commands, with statements of their 
oilVnses and names of witnesses, and deiainin*r in custody all other offenders for 
trial by military commission, provost courts, or native criminal courts, in accordance 
with law and the instructions hereafter to be issued. 

V. The port of Manila, and all other ports and places in the Philippines which 
may be in the actual possession of our laiul and naval forces, will be open, while our 
military occupation may continue, to the commerce of all neutral nations as well as 
our own, in articles not contraband of war, and u])on payment of the prescribed 
rates of duty which may be in force at the time of the imi)ortation. 

VI. All churches and places devoted to religious worship and to the arts and 
sciences, all educational institutions, libraries, scientilic collections, and museums are, 
so far as possible, to be protected; and all destruction or intentional defacement of 
such places or property, of historical monuments, archives, or works of science and 
art, is prohibited, save when required by urgent military necessity. Severe punish- 
ment will be meted out for all violations of this regulation. 

The custodians of all property of the character mentioned in this section will 
make prompt returns thereof to these headquarters, stating character and location, 
and embodying such recommendations as they may think proper for the full protec- 
tion of the properties under their care and custody, that proper orders may issue 
enjoining the co-operation of both military and civil authorities in securing such 
protection. 

VII. The Commanding General, in announcing the establishment of military 
government, and in entering upon his duty as ]Military Governor in pursuance of his 
ai)pointment as such by the government of .the United States, desires to assure 
the people that so long as they preserve the peace and perform their duties toward 
the representatives of the United States they will not be di.-turbed in their persons 
and property, except in so far as may be found necessary, for the good of the service 
of the United States and the benefit of the people of the Phihppines. 

WESLEY MERKITT, 
Major-General, United States Army, Commanding. 

The general orders following are full of curious interest, as they declare the true 
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intent and meaning of the Plnlippini- Kxinulition. and delini' the situation at Manila, 
with oxtraunlinarv pririsitui, and art* in the strident >jn<o l»y autliurity: 

IIKAnQrAKTKKS DKPAirrMKNT OK TIIK PACIFIC 

A\I> 
KIOIITIl AKMY CORPS 

Manila Bav, Aucust 9th, 1898. 
GEXKRAL ORDKKS. Xo. :i. 

1. In viow (»f ihi' I'Xtnnndinary londiiinns under which this Army is operat* 
ing, I hi' Commanding: (u-neral dr-iivs in ar(|iiaint iho ofticors and men eomposing 
it, with tlie expieiations wliirh hi* iiiUTiains as to tlieir eonduet. 

You are assemhlid upon forci^Mi soil situated within the western confines of a 
vast otTan scparatini: yt>u from your native land. You have eome not as despoilers 
and oppressors, hut ^imply as the instruments of a strong free government, whose 
purposes are hentfici'nt and which has declared itself in this war. the champion of 
tho^e oppressed hy Spanish misrule. 

It is therefore the intention of this order to appeal directly to your pride in yoi# 
position as representatives of a high civilization, in the hope and with the firm 
conviction that vou will so conduct vourselves in vour relations with the inhabi- 
tants of ihe>e islan<ls. as to convince them of the lofty nature of the mission which 
you come to execute. 

It is not believed that any acts of pillage, rajtine, or violence will be committed 

by soldiers or <»ther in the employ nf the United States, but should there be persons 

with I his command who prove themselves unworthy of this confidence, their acts 

will be con>idenMl not only as crimes against the sufferers, but as direct insults 

to tiie I'niti'd Stales flag, and they will be punished on the spot with the maximum 

l)enaltic.- kn<»wn to military law. 

By Command of Major-General Merritt: 

J. B. BABCOCK, 

Ad j utan t-Oeneral. 

Official: 

BKXTLKY MOTT, Aid. 



IIKADQCARTKPtS DKPAHTMKXT OF THE PACIFIC 

AXI) 
KKIHTII AILMY CORPS. 

Manila, P. I., August 15th, 1898. 

GKXKUAL OHDKHS, X.,. 1. 

1. In addition to his duties as Divj-ion Commander, Brigadier-General T. IL 
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Anderson, U. S. Vols., is hereby assigned to the command of the District of Cavite 
and will remove his headquarters to that point. The garrison of the Di>trict of 
Cavite will be augmented upon the arrival of the next transports containing troops 
for this command. 

2. In addition to his duties as Brigade Commander, Brigadier-General Arthur 
MacArthur, U. S. Vols., is hereby appointed Military Commandant of the walled 
city of Manila, and Provost-Marshal-Gcneral of the City of Manila, including all the 
outlying districts within the municipal jurisdiction. General MacArthur will remove 
hi.s headquarters within the walled city and will bring with him one strong regiment 
of his command to take station within the walled town. The Commanding Officer 
of the 2nd Oregon Vol. Inf., now stationed in the walled city, will report to General 
MacArthur, and the Companies of the 2nd Oregon Vol. Inf., now at Cavite, will, 
upon being relieved by other troops, be sent to Manila to join the regiment. Gen- 
eral MacArthur will relieve the Civil Governor of his functions, and take possession 
of the offices, clerks and all machinery of administration of that office, retaining and 
employing the present sul)ordinate officer^; of civil adminisfration until, in his judg- 
ment, it is desirable to replace them by other appointments. 

3. Colonel James S. Smith, 1st California Vol. Inf., in addition to his duties 
as Remimental Commander, is appointed Deputy Provost-Marshal for the Districts of 
the city north of the Pasig River, and will report to General MacArthur. Colonel 
S. Ovenshine, 23rd U. S. Inf., is appointed Deputy Provost-Marshal for the dis- 
tricts of the city, including Ermita and Malatc, outside of the walled town and 
south of the Pasig River, and will report to General MacArthur. 

4. Under ])aragraphs "3" and *'4" of the terms of capitulation, full lists of pub- 
lic property and stores, and returns in duplicate of the men by organizations, are 
to be rendered to the United States within ten days, and public horses and public 
property of all kinds are to be turned over to the staff officers of the United States 
designated to receive them. Under thcrrc paragraphs the Cfeief of Artillery at these 
headquarters, and the Chiefs of the Staff Departments, will take possession of the 
public property turned over as above, pertaining to their respective departments. 

The returns of the prisoners will be submitted to the Military Commandant 
of the City, who will assign the men for quarters in such public buildings and bar- 
racks as are not required for the use of United States troops. The horses and privato 
property of the officers of the Spanish forces are not to be disturbed. The Chief 
Paymaster at these headquarters will turn over such portion of the Spanish public 
funds received by him, by virtue of this order, to the administration of his office. 

5. All removals and appointments of subordinate officers of civil administration. 
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and transfers of funds aulhorizi'd by this order, must receive the approval of the 
Cunnnandin^^ (it'Mi'ral, iH'forc action is takun. 

i). Till* ("liii'f QuarirnnastiT and Cliiff Commissary of Subsistence at these 
hoadipiartfrs will c>tal.l;>li <U poi.s of sup|)Iy in Manila with as little delay as possible. 
yuartLTnia>ii'r and SiiLsistcnoo (h'|M>is will also be retained at Cavite. 

liy Lommaud of Major-deneral Merritt: 

J. B. BABCOCK, 

Adjutant-General. 

Official: 

BKNTl.KY MOTT. Aid. 



IIMAlHirAHTKKS DKPAHTMKNT OF THE PACIFIC 

AND 
KKillTII ARMY CORPS. 

Manila, P. 1., Au^nist Kth, 1898. 
OKNKRAL OlfhKIiS-Ko. :>. 

1. In addiiion tu tlu* connnand of his Brigade, Brigadier-General F. V. Greene^ 
U. S. Vols., will |icrforni the chiiios hitherto performed by the Intendente General de 
Hacienda, and will have charge, subject to instructions of the Major General Com- 
manding, of all fiscal affairs of the (iovernnient of Manila. 

2. Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Whiltier, V. S. Vols., is appointed Collector of 
Customs, and the Chief Paymaster, Deparnnent of the Pacific, will designate a 
Ijondcd officer of the Pay l)ej)artinent as custodian of all public funds. Both of 
these officers will report to Brigac]ier-(JeneraI (ireone for instructions. 

By Connnand of Major-General Merritt: 

J. B. BABCOCK, 

Adjutant-Genera?. 

Official: 

BKXTLHY MOTT, Aid. 



nKAl)()rAKTKRS DKPART.MKXT OF THE PACIFIC 

AND 
KKillTIl AUMY CORPS. 

Manila, P. I., August 17th, 1898. 
(;KNKnAL OlfDKHS. No. 0. 

The Majnr-(ieneral Commanding desires to congratulate the troops of this com- 
mand nj)on their Inilliant succesis in the capture, by assault, of the defenses of Ma- 
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nila, on Saturday, August 13, a date hereafter to be memorable in the history of 
American victories. 

After a journey of seven thousand miles by sea, the soldiers of the Philippine 
Expedition encountered most serious difficulties in landing, due to protracted storms 
raising high surf, through which it was necessary to pass the small boats which 
afforded the only means of disembarking the army and its supplies. This great task, 
and the privatio"ns and hardships of a campaign during the rainy season in tropical 
lowlands, were accomplished and endured by all the troops, in a spirit of soldierly 
fortitude, which has at all times during these days of trial, given the Commanding 
General the most heartfelt pride and confidence in his men. Nothing could be finer 
than the patient, uncomplaining devotion to duty which all have shown. 

Now it is his pleasure to announce that within three weeks after the arrival in 
the Philippines of the greater portion of tlie forces, the capital city of the Spanisli 
possessions in the East, held by Spanish veterans, has fallen into our hands, and he 
feels assured that all officers and men of this command have reason to be proud of 
the success of the expedition. 

The Commanding General will hereafter take occasion to mention to the Home 
Government, the names of officers, men and organizations, to whom special credit 
is due. 

By Command of Major-General Merritt: 

J. B. BABCOCK, 

Adjutant-General. 
Official: 

BENTLEY MOTT, Aid. 



HEADQUARTEES OF THE PEOVOST-MAESHAL-GENEEAL 

AND 
MTLITAEY COMMANDANT. 

Citv of Manila, P. I., August 18th, 1898. 
GENEEAL OEDEES, NO. 1. " 

1. In obedience to the provisions of General Orders, No. 3, dated Headquarters 
Department of the Pacific and Eighth Army Corps, Manila, P. I., August loth, 1898, 
the undersigned hereby assumes the ofliice and duties of Military Commandant of 
the walled city of Manila; Provost-ilarshal-General of tlie city of Manila, including 
the outlying districts within the municipal jurisdiction, and also the functions of 
Civil Governor. 

2. Until further orders the preservation of law and order throughout the city 
will be maintained according to the arrangements which now obtain. 
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3. The lociition of these Ileail()iiarters will be at the offiee of the Civil Governori 
corner at Snn Juan de Litran and Anda Streets, and to the above address will be 
referred all papers requiring' action by the uinler-ijrned. To insure prompt investiga- 
tion, nil elaiins, complaints, and petitions should be presented in the EnglUh Ian- 
guap». , 

1. Major Harry ('. Hale, As-i-tant Adjutant-CJeneral T'^. S. Volunteers: aide de 
camp to the (*omniand!ii;: (leneraK having; been assigned for temporary duty at these 
Ileadipiarters, i> hereby ap))ointed Adjutant-deneral to the undersigned. 

T). Culonel S. ()vei>liine bavin;: been ap|)ointed by proper authority Deputy Pro- 
vost-Marshal (if the di-triet- of the eity (including Krniita and Malate) outside of the 
waHed town and sonth of the Ta-i^: river, will organize and establish his office as 
HJMin as j»n:i>il)li', and n-port the huation thereof to these Headquarters. 

ti. ('<)h»ncl James S. Smith, 1st California Volunteer Infantry, having been 
appointed by proj»er authority Deputy Provost-Marshal of the districts of the city 
north nf the Pasig river, will organize and establish his oflice as soon as possible and 
rcjwirt location thereof to these HeadquartiTs. 

(Sgd.) ARTHUR MACARTHUR, 

r>rigadier-(ioncral U. S. Volunteers. 
Military Commandant and Provost-Marslial-Qeneral. 



The Ollicinl Gnzotto of Aug. 23 is a record of the organization of the Military 

(?«)vernnient of Manila. 

OFFKi: CHIKK OK POLICE. 
MANILA, l\ I. 

oim)i:h No. 1. 

r,v cnmniand of Urigadier-CIcneral MacArthur and Military Commandant, the 
Tliirtc'cntli Iiegimcnl Minnesota Vohinteer Infantry is designated to perform the 
police duty of this cily and the commanding oflicer thereof is appointed Chief of 
Poller, i\nd M;iior Kd. S. Bean, Inspector of Police. 

Cniiipanies I), (I, J and S are hereby detailed to at once take charge of the 

police Matinns and j)erform the necc.-^ary duties pertaining to the position of police 

and maintenance of order. 

C. McC. KEEVE, 

Colonel l.'Jlh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry and Cliief of Police. 
Aug. 22d, 1898. 
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OFFICE CHIEF OF POLICE. 

MANILA, P. I. 
ORDER No. 2. 

1. The following is published for the information of the police of this city: 

2. Bulletin boards will be kept in all stations and all orders issued from this 
office will be posted thereon. 

3. Armed native and Spanish soldiers must be disarmed before being allowed to 
pass through gates, either way. 

4. Arrest drunk and disorderly persons. 

5. Spanish officers are allowed to wear their side arms. 

6. Commanding officers will have their respective districts patroled at least once 
•each hour during the day and night. 

7. Shoes must be blacked and all brasses bright and shining at all times. 

8. Be courteous in your contact with both natives and Spaniards and see that 
all soldiers of other commands observe this rule. 

9. Particular attention must be given by men at the gates to the saluting of of- 
ficers in passing through, and particularly so to the general officers. 

ED. S. BEAN, 
Major 13tli Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and Inspector of Police. 
Aug. 22d, 1898. 
Approved, 

REEVE, 
Colonel 13th Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry and Chief of Police. 



HEADQUARTERS OF THE PROVOST-MARSHAL AND MILITARY 

COMMANDANT. 

Adjutant-GeneraFs Office, City of Manila, P. I., August 22nd, 1898. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 3. 

Coh^nel McC. Reeve, 13tli Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, is hereby directed to re- 
lieve the Commandante of the Guardia Civil Veterana of his functions, and will take 
possession of his office and will employ such officers and soldiers of his regiment as 
may be necessary for the adequate police protection of this city. 

By Commruid of Brigadier-General MacArthur, 
Provost-Marshal-General and Military Commandant, 

HARRY C. HALE, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 



•^j. ■• . 
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OKDER No. 3. 

OFFICE CHIEF OF POLICE. 

MANILA, P. I. 
To Commanding OfQcer, 

STATIONS. 

Notify all livery stables and other places in your districts, depositing large qoan- 
tities of manure and other refuse in the streets, that they must cart it away daily, 
themselves. 

Failure to do so will result in the arrest of the offending party. 

ED. S. BEAN, 
Major 13th Minnesota Volunteers, and Inspector of Police. 
August 23d, 1898. 
Approved 

llEEYE, 
Colonel 13th Minnesota Volunteers, and Chief of Police. 



UEADQUAIITERS DEPARTMENT OF THE PACIHC 

AND 
EIGHTH ARMY CORPS. 

Manila^ Philippine Islands^ August 22nd, 1898. 
GKNERAL ORDERS, No. 8. 

I. Kor tlie maintenance of law and order in those portions of the Philippines oc- 
cupied or controlled by the Army of the United States, and to provide means to 
promptly punish infraction of the same, Military Commissions and Provost Courts^ 
composed and constituted in accordance with the laws of war, will be appointed 
from time to time as occasion may require. 

II. The local courts, continued in force for certain purposes in proclamation 
from these headquarters, dated Aufcust 14th, 1898, shall not exercise jurisdiction 
over any crime or offense committed by any person belonging to the Anny of the 
United Stale.-, or any retainer of the Army, or person serving with it, or any per- 
son furnishing or transporting supplies for the Army; nor over any crime or offense 
committed on either of the same by any inhabitant or temporary resident of said 
territory. In such cases, except when Courts ilartial have jurisdiction, jarisdiction 
to try and punish is vested in Military Commissions and the Provost Court, as here- 
inafter set forth. 

III. The crimes and offenses triable by Military Commissioa are murder^ man* 
slaughter, assault and battery with intent to kill, robbery, rape, assault and batteiy 
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with intent to rape, and such other crimes, offenses, or violations of the laws of war 
as may be referred to it for trial by the Commanding General. The punishment 
awarded by Military Commission shall conform, as far as possible, to the laws of the 
United States, or the custom of war. Its sentence is subject to the approval of the 
Commanding General. 

IV. The Provost Court has jurisdiction to try all other crimes and offenses, 
referred to in Section II of this order; not exclusively triable by Courts Martial or 
Military Commission, including violations of orders or the laws of war, and such 
cases as may be referred to it by the Commanding General. It shall have power to 
punish with confinement, with or without hard labor, for not more than six (6) 
months, or with fine not exceeding Tw^o Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00^ or 
both. Its sentence does not require the approval of the Commanding General, 
but may be mitigated or remitted by him. 

V. The Judge of the Provost Court will be appointed by this Commanding Gen- 
eral. When in the opinion of the Provost Court its pow^r of punishment is inade- 
quate, it shall certify the case to the Commanding General for his consideration 

and action. 

By Command of Major-General Mcrritt: 

J. B. BABCOCK, 

Adjutant-General. 
Official: 

BENTLEY MOTT, Aid- 



HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE PACIFIC. 

AND 
EIGHTH ARMY CORP^. 

Manila, P. I., August 22nd, 1898. 
SPECIAL ORDERS, No. 32. 

1. Upon the recommendation of the Intendente General de Hacienda, Major 
R. B. C. Bement, Engineer Officer, U. S. Volunteers, is hereby appointed Adminis- 
trator de Hacienda (Collector of Internal Revenue), and will report without delay 
to Brigadier-General F. V. Greene, U. S. Volunteers, Intendente General, Manila. 

2. The following orders are confirmed: Special Orders No. 5, Headquarters 
Second Division, Eighth Army Corps, August 6th, 1898, placing First Lieutenant 
W. 6. Haan, 3rd U. S. Artillery, in command of a separate battery to be organized 
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by ilftaik from Immriis of ;Jril V, S. Artilk'rv. to man the Hotchkiss revolving can- 
non brought on ilie iranspori Ohio. 

3. IVivati' II. J. (Iiviii. Conijiany K, 2\n\ Oro^^on Volunteer Infantry, detailed 
on si)eciiil iluty al tlieso hoafhiuartcrs, will ho j»aiil commutation of rations at the 
rati* of sovoniv-livc criits jkt ilioin, it hi-ing vntirily impraerlieable for him to cook 
or utilizo rations. lie will also he \mt\ r(nmiuitati(»n of (|uarter.s at the usual rate. 
Both tommutation> lo lu- j>aid wliilc* iliis man is i'mj)loyed on his present duty 
and .-laiinuiMJ in this liiy, and to dau* from ant) inclusive of the IGlh inst. 

4. Corporal .Irronu' J'aiurson, ('oinj»aii> H, .^kd U. S. Infantry, Corporal 
Jamosf ^laddy. Company 1*\ '.'iid Oivuoii Vi)limti'i'r Infantry, Private Emmett Man- 
Iry, Company I), 'i'\n\ C. S. Infantry, Privati- Kohurt 51. Nichols, Company A, 1st 
Idaho VolunU'cr Inl'antrv, Privair T. II. Sullivan, Com]>anv F. '23rd U. S. Infantry, 
arc hereby del ailed on >prrial duty al these Ilcadcpuirtcrs, and will report at once 
to the Adjutant-(ifni'ral for «lnly. 

."). Lieutenani-Coh»n(l cliarle- L. .li-wett, Jud^re Advocate, U. S. Volunteers, 
is hereby ai)pointed Jnd;i«' <»f i!i»' Provost Ct)urL for the city t)f Manila. He will 
ii*»id the sessions of his court at the headtiuariers of the Prov()st-Marshal-General. 
Th" (Quartermaster Department will ju'ovidc the necessary offices and office furni- 
ture. 

The Provost Court will be attended by one or more Assistant Provost-Marshal, to 
be detailed by the Pn)Vo-t-Mar>h.il-(ieneraK who will be charged with the duty 
of onforcin;r its orders and executin^^ its processes. The form of accusation in the 
Provost Court will bt» substantially the same as that used in Courts Martial, and 
a record of all ca>es trietl, a->imilate<l to tliat of the summary court, will be kept. 

i). T'pon the recomnuMi<lation of the Chief Commissary of the Department of 
the Pacific, the i.'>ue to Spanish Prisoners by Major S. A. Cloman, C. S., TJ. S. Vols., 
7)e}»oi Commissary, Caviie, 1\ I., of one (1) box of soap (GO lbs. net) is hereby con- 
finned. 

1. Serjeant Charles IT. I»nrritt, Company C, 1st Wyoming Volunteer Infantry, 
will report to Lieutenant Mor^'arei(l<^e, 1st \Vyomin«j: Volunteer Infantry, on board 
Sieamer Ohio, f.)r temporary duty in unloadin^^ commissary supplies. 

Cpon eom})letion of (hi- duty Serjeant I>urrilt will rejoin his Company. 

8. Lieutenant Charles 11. SleejxT. 1st Colorado Volunteer Infantry, is hereby 
appointed Deputy Collector of Internal Pevenue, and will report to Major B. B. C. 
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Bement, U. S. Vols., Administrator de Ilaciena (Collector of Internal Revenue), 
for instructions. 

9. Lieutenant-Colonel Charles L. Potter, U. S. Vols., Chief Engineer Officer, 

Eighth Army Corps, will assume charge of the water supply of this city, and will 

report to lirigadier-General Arthur MacArthur, U. S. Vols., ililitary Commandant 

of Hanila, for instructions. 

By Command of Major-General Merritt: 

J. B. BABCOCK, 

Adjutant-General. 
Official: 

BEXTLEY MOTT, Aid. 

The responsibilities of General Merritt in his Manila campaign were graver 
than the country understands, and his success was regarded ae so much a matter 
of course that there has been forgetfulness to take into account the many circum- 
stances that gave anxiety preceding decisions that seem easy now that 
thov have been vindicated bv events. The departure from San Fran- 
cisco of the Major-General commanding the Philippine expedition was as well 
known to the Spanish as to the American cabinet, and there is reason to think there 
were no important particulars of the sailing of the third division of our Philippine 
soldiers unknown to enemies. There were in gold coin, a million and a half dol- 
lars in the strong box of Merritt's ship, the Ncw^port. The Spanish spies were not as 
well posted as an average hackman, if they did not report the shipment of gold. 
It would have been a triumph for Spain to have captured the commanding general 
and the gold, the Astor Battery and the regular recruits with the headquarters ship. 
The Spanish were known to have a gunboat or two lurking in the islands wuthin 
striking distance of our transports, unarmed vessels — except a few deck pieces of 
field artillerv — with more than a thousand men on each. General Merritt wanted the 
escort of ships of war to make all secure, and application to Admiral Dewey to 
send one of his war boats, brought the statement that he could not spare a ship. 
Just at that time he heard of the run by Camara with the Cadiz fleet Eastward on the 
Mediterranean, and soon he had word that the Pelayo and her companions were in 
the Suez canal. General Greene had not arrived at Manila at that time, and the 
monitors ^[onterey and "NFonadnock were getting along slowly. Dewey knew he 
would have to evacuate the scene of his victory in case Camara w^as fully committed 
to '"^o to Manila, and wait for the Monitors, and when he got them he said he would 
return and sink another Spanish fleet, but that was something it might be critical to 
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explain,, and (lenoral Merritt, after leaving San Franci:?co, did not get any news for 
twenty-six days. All that time ho would have had no juatification for surprise if 
lie had been attacked hy a Spanish gunboat, and if the Spaniards had pushed on their 
Rapide — the converted (Jernian liner the Xorniania — she could have been handled to 
cut off the American reinforcements on the way to the camps of the little American 
armv alreadv landed. When (Jeneral ilerritt reached Cavite, he found the situation 
ditlicult for the army and j>u>he»l things as the only way to get out of trouble. He 
lunl two armies to deal willi, one the Spaniards, fiercely hostile, anj the other, the 
Filipinos, factional and jealous, cadi outnumbering by five thousand the American 
forces with which the city was assailed and finally captured. There was no time lost, 
and if there had been any delay, even two days, the peace j>rotocol would have found 
our army in the trenches, and the city belonging to tlie Spaniards. It was the energy 
of General Merritt, heartily shared by his division commanders, that prevented this 
embarra.-sment, which would have been a moral and military misfortune. We have 
given the GeneraFs orders to his troops antl the Filipinos after the fall of the city — 
also his original statement of puliiy, and noted how cleverly tliey supported each 
oilier, and linw smoothly ilie work of organization and administration is carried on 
the world is well aware. The orders disputing tlie oflicers to discharge certain duties 
are i>lain business. There was no departure from the strict, straight line of military 
government, and tlie threatc'Uetl entanglements firmly touched passed away. There 
was nothing omitted, or suj)ernuous, and the purj)ose and programme of policy was 
made clear bv events. I'lie confusion ovcreoiiie l)v the <renius of common sense there 
was order, all rights re>])ected, the ailministration was a success from the beginning 
and continued, and is to be continued — security is established, there is public con- 
fidence in the air — the *'faitli and lionor of the army" are inviolable, Manila is ours, 
and there is peace. If war comes in tliat quarter of the globe we shall stand on 
ground that earthquakes cannot shake. 






CHAPTER XII. 

THE AMERICAN ARMY IN MANILA. 

Why the Boys Had a Spell of Home Sickness — Disadvantages of the Tropics — Ad- 
miral Dewey and his Happy ]Men — How Our Soldiers Passed the Time on the 
Ships — General Merritt's Headquarters — What Is Public Property — The 
Manila Water Supply — England Our Friend — Ma jv:>r- General Otis, General 
Merritt's Successor. 

The American soldiers in the Philippines were most devoted and cheerful, patient 
tinder hardship and pleasantly satisfied that they were as far to the front as anybody 
and seeing all there was to see during the siege of Manila. They were out in tropical 
rains, and the ditches they waded were deep with mud unless filled with water. 
They wTre harassed by the Spanish with the long-range Mausers at night and in- 
sufTicicntly provided a part of the time with rations. At best they had a very rough 
experience, but kept their health and wanted to go into the city with a rush. They 
would rather have taken chances in storming the place than sleep in the mud, as they 
did fur twenty days. 

When the defenders of Manila concluded that the honor of Spain would be 
preserved by the shedding of only a little blood in a hopeless struggle and fell back 
from very strong positions before the advance of skirmish lines, and the American 
columns entered the city, keeping two armies — the Spaniards and the insurgents — 
apart, and, taking possession, restored order and were sheltered in houses, it soon 
began to occur to the boys, who came out of the wet campaign looking like veterans 
and feeling that they had gained much by experience, that they were doing garrison 
duty and that it was objectionable. The soldiers who arrived on the Peru, City of 
Pueblo and Pennsylvania were shocked that they had missed the fight and dis- 
gusted with the news of peace. They had made an immense journey to go actively 
into war, and emerged from the ocean solitude to police a city in time of peace. It was 
their notion that they lacked occupation; that their adventure had proved an enter 
prise that could not become glorious. 

The romance of war faded. Unquiet sensations were produced by the stories that 
there was nothing to do but go home, and they would soon be placed aboard the 
transports and homeward bound. Besides, the climate was depressing. The days 
were hot and the nights were not refreshing. The rations were better and there were 
dry places to sleep, but there was no inspiring excitement, and it was not a life worth 
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living. War — "tlu» front" — instead of i>lTtTin»r incomparable varieties, became tedious 
— it was a bt>ri', in fact. I low t-oiiM ti crowded city and thronged streets be at- 
tractive in a military sense, or the seene of patriotic sacrifice, when the most arduoui^ 
duty was that i»f |>oliio? \Va< it for this they had left homes in Oregon, Montana^ 
Pennsylvania. Wisconsin, Tennessee, Nebraska, Utah, California and Colorado? 

There came an episode of homesickness. It was almut time in a soldier's life to 
contrast it with the farms and the villages, the shops, mines and manufactories. 
They were kept busy on ;:uard and in carin<r for themselves, in activities as the mas- 
ters of a stran«:e c<»mnmnity, but the novelties of the tropics lost their flavor. What 
did a man want with (»ran«r('s when tlure were api)les? What was a rice swamp com- 
pared with a corn iield? Think of the immeasurable superiority, as a steady thing, 
of an Irish potato to a l)anana, or a j)cach to a pineapple! What was a Chinese 
p(»ny alon*rside a Kentueky Inirse, or a water buffalo with the belly of a hippopotamus 
nn*l horns crooked a- a -aber and lontr as your arm to one who had seen old-fashioned 
cows, and bulls whosv bellowing' was as tlie roaring of lions? The miserable but 
mi<:hty bufTaloi-s were slower than oxen and, horns and all, tame as sheep^the 
> laves of serfs I 

As for tJH' Chinese, if there were no other objection, they should be condemned 
because too niinn rous — faithful, ])erhaps. in a way. but appearing with too much fre- 
queney in the swarmin;: streets. And the women, with hair hanging down their 
baeks, one >houldt.r only sticking' out of their dresses, the skin shining like a 
scouri'd coppir kttth': a skirt ti^'ht around tlie hips and divided to show a petticoat 
of ant)tlu'r tint, a jacket otTerinir further contrasts in colors, slippers flapping under 
naked heels, I'ac^- -olemn as masks of death heads — oh, for the rosy and jolly girls 
we left behind us in tearsi How beautiful were the dear golden-haired and blue-eyed 
blondes t)f other davsl The bovs wanted at least tobacco and aerated waters to 
sooiiie themselves with, and if there was not to be any more fighting, what was the 
matter with [S^kw^ luune? 

Thrv al>o M-rve, however, who onlv stand and wait — there are no soldiers- 
or saih-rs in the world who are in a position of greater interest 
anil usi'fuluiss than iliose («f the American army and navy who 
ikL! f.i-: wi'ji arm- tiu- capital (iiy of ilie Pliilippines. The army, though much 
X \j' '-« d. luK- n«'i -ntft rid severely from sicknc>s. There ha« been an intense and pro- 
traiUd -:rain upon the men of \\w ships, but they have recovered from the amiable 
wraki'.i- f.-r'lionie, and thoy are no: nurely will: they are more than plain healthy — 
tiuy are luar:y and liaj^pyl Tliere is tlie liirh: of good time? in their faces. One 
:t'-!'L' in tlu'ir favor is tliev have not luon allowed to eat unwholesome food, and the 
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floors of the warboats and every piece of metal or wood tliat is in sight is polished 
and glistening with cleanliness. The soldiers will feel better when the postoffice is in 
working order and they will do better by their organs of digestion when they are 
not deluged with fizz — that is, pop, and beer made without malt, and the strange, 
sweetish fruits that at first were irresistible temptations. 

**('ome with me and see the men of the Olympia," said Admiral Dewey, '^and see 
how happy they are, though they have been shut up here four months.'' And the 
men did look jolly and bright, and proud of the Admiral as he of them, and they 
were pleased when he noticed, kindly, the hostile little monkey, who is the mascot, 
and the other day bit the Captain. 

The health of the boys was preserved at sea by systematic exercise. Not a 
transport crossed the Pacific that was not converted into a military school, and each 
floating schoolhouse had about 1,000 pupils. They were put through gymnastics 
and calisthenics when, as a rule, they were barefooted and wore no clothes but their 
undershirts and trousers. There was even a scarcity of suspenders. The drill- 
masters were in dead earnest, and their voices rang out until the manifestation of 
vocal capacity excited admiration. The boys had to reach suddenly for heaven with 
both hands and then bring their arms to their sides with swinging energy. Then 
ihcy had to strike out right and left to the order ^'Right!*' ''Left!" until the sergeant 
was satisfied. "Sext each foot had to be lifted and put down quickly at the word of 
command; then it was needful that the legs should be widely separated in a jump 
and closed up with vigor; then the spinal columns swayed forward and back and all 
the joints and muscles had something to do. This was no laughing matter to any 
one, though it was funny enough from the ordinary standpoint of civil life. This 
medicine was taken day after day, and seemed to vindicate itself. 

It was esteemed a good thing for the boys to perspire from exercise. There was 
no trouble, though, when south and west of Honolulu, in having substantially Turk- 
ish baths in the bunks at night, and tiiere were queer scenes on deck — men by hun- 
dreds scantily clothed and sleeping in attitudes that artists might have chosen to 
advanta<rc for life studies. It was neccssarv for those who walked about, during the 
hours thus given to repose, where the enlisted men took their rest with their under- 
shirts and drawers around them, to be careful not to tramp on the extended limbs. 
Once I feared I had hit a soldier's nose with my heavy foot when stepping over him 
in a low light, and was gratified that my heel had merely collided with a big boy's 
thumb. Tie had gone to sleep with liis head protected by his hand. I ])aused long 
enough lo note that the sheltering hand if clinched would have been a mighty and 
smiting fist; and I was doubly pleased that I had not tramped on his big nose. 
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Not infrequently, wlien we were steaming along the 20th parallel of north lati- 
tude — that ii* to sav, well in the torri<l zone — and were wafied hv the trade winds that 
were afier us at about our own speed, lieavy showers eame up in the night and 
fpoilod the luxurious content of thost* wlio were spread on the decks. The boys got 
in good form through ihelongest journey an army ever made — for the distance is 
greaitr from the United .States lo the riiili])pinc'S than from Spain — and every week 
the skill of a soldier in acquiring tlu* lessons of tlie climate and the best methods of 
takintj care of himself will hoconie mori' useful, and the tendency will be to settle 
down to tlie business of soldiering, make the best of it and accept it as educational — 
an cxi)eriencc having in it the ck'nunts of enduring enjoyments. "The days when 
I was in ilanila, awav down in the sr)mli seas, but a little wav from the island from 
which came the wild man of Hornco," will be pleasant in remembrance, and there will 
be juTpetually an honora])le distinction in identification with an ambitious yet gen- 
erous enterprise, one of the most remarkal)le a nation can undertake — not excepting 
the Roman conquests all around the Jledilerranean, and that touched the northern 
sea, invading Kngland. 

In the later days of August there were in the prisons of ilanila, which answer to 
the j»enilentiary and jail in the Ameriean States, 2,200 prisoners, one of whom was a 
Sj»anianl! The prisons arc divided only by a high wall and contain many compart- 
ment- to as-ist in dassifleation. There arc considerable spaces devoted lo airing 
the prisoners, and one in which the privileged are permitted to amuse themselves 
with irames. The guard consisted, when I visited the place, of sixty-three soldiers 
from Penn-vlvania. There were manv women inij)risoned. One who had been shut 
up for more than a year was taken into custody because she had attempted rather 
informally to retake possession of a house of which she had been proprietor and out 
of which she had been fraudulently thrown. Her crime was a hysterical assertion of 
her rights and her uninvited tenants were Spaniards. 

One of llio buildings contained the criniinaN alleged to be desperate, and as they 
stood at the windows the chains on their right legs were in sight. It was plainly 
seen in several cases that the links of the chains used were about three inches long 
and that three or four turns were taken around the right ankle. In a group of pris- 
oners waiting for supper to be handed them in pans in the open air a large number 
T.'ore chains. Many of the prisoners were incarcerated as insurgents, having offended 
by refusing to espouse the Spanish cause or by some other capital criminality hi that 
line of misconduct! A commission was investigating their cases and the Filipinos 
who had not satisfied the Spanish requirements were represented by an able lawyer, 
who was well infonned and di?])oscd to do justice. Sixty-two of the inmates of the 
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penitentiary held for discontent with the Spanish system of government were to be 
dischar^red as soon as the papers could be made out. 

Many most interesting questions arise in connection with the capitulation of the 
Spanish army. It was agreed that the Spaniards, upon surrendering and giving up 
the public property, should be entitled to the honors of w-ar. It was expressly 
understood that the arms the troops gave up were to be retained. In case the Ameri- 
cans abandoned the islands or the Spaniards departed the rifles should be given them, 
and usage would seem to determine that this return of wapons must include the 
!M a users in the hands of the troops now prisoners of war and the cartridges they 
would earrv if thev took the field. 

Tlien arises a difficulty as to the precise meaning of the words "public property.^' 
There were laid down by the Spaniards about 12,000 Mausers and Remingtons, and 
there were 10,000 in the arsenals— 22,000 in all. It is admitted that 12,000 per- 
."-onally surrendered rifles go back to the Spaniards, whether they or we go away from 
the islands — as one or the other is sure to do — but the 10,000 stand of arms in the 
iuvcnals come under the head of "public property," and so should be retained per- 
manently by the Americans. The number of ball cartridges a soldier starting out to 
make a march carries is 100. There were surrendered more than 500 rounds to the 
]naTi. The })u.blie money was public property, of course, and General Greene de- 
niaiided the keys to the vault containing it. The Spanish authorities objected, but 
yielded after presenting a written protest. The money consisted of Spanish and 
[Mexican dollars, a lot of silver bars and change fused into one mass, and some 
gold in the same state, also $247,000 in copper coin, which was regarded, under the 
old dispensation, good stuff to pay poor wages to poor men and women. 

There are some fine points about customs. The American flag floats over the city, 
and the importers and exporters want to know what the charges are and how^ much 
the private concessions must be. Some of these people ran around for several days 
wi;]i the object of placing a few hundred Mexican dollars in the hands of officials, 
where they would do the most good, and could not find anybody ready to confer 
si)ecial favors for hard cash. These pushing business men had been accustomed to 
meet calls for perquisites, and did not feel safe for a moment without complying with 
that kind of formality. They turned laway embarrassed and disappointed, and were 
sur])rised to learn that they were on a ground floor that was wide enough to accommo- 
date everybody. 

It should be mentioned in this connection, also, a Mexican dollar passes in Manila 
for oO cents American. The price of Mexican dollars in the banks of San Francisco 
and Honolulu is 46 and 47 cents. The way it works is illustrated in paying in a ves- 
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laurant for a liiiuli — say fnr two. If tlio ac-CDiinl is $2 you put down a $5 United 
SiJiU's ^n)lil jiivcr and ri*irivi* in than^rc i'i«rlil Mi'xican dollars. If you buy cigars at 
$10 ptT 1,000 a $'^0 Amcriian ;;idd |>itTo jiays \hv $10 bill. There is now pretty free 
toina<:o t)f Mexican dt»llar> and ilicy answtT admirably as 50-cent coins. That is one 
of I ho ways in which frro iM)ina«:i' of silver removes prejudices against the white 
HH tal; no one thinks of olijeetin*; to a Jlexiean dollar as a half-dollar, and our boys, 
paid in Ameriian •:nld, have a feelin<r that their wages are raised because all over 
the citv one uf tlieir dollars et)unts two in the settlement of debts. These useful 
American dollars are admitted free of dutv. 

The head<|uariers of the Anicriean administration in Manila are in the city hall, 
s-iiiiaied in the walled city, with a }»ark in front that plainly has been neglected for 
some time. It idso fronts nptai tin* .sime open square as the cathedral, while beyond 
are the Jrsuii ('nlle;:c and the Arehl)i>liop's palace. Just around the corner is a 
(( h.->al ciiiirch, and a irian^rular open spaie liiai has a few neglected trees and ought 
to be beaniiful bui i< not. A street railroad ])asscs between the church and the 
irian;:Ie, and the mnlc ]»o\ver is ^uHicient to carry at a reasonable rate a dozen 
Spani.-li oHicers and as many Chinamen. The fare is 1 cent American — that is, 2 
cents Piiilii>pinc— and the other sid.c nf the river you are entitled to a transfer, but 
the road is short and drivers cliiaj). There is a system of return coupons that I do 
not perfectly iindcr.-ianfl. The truth about the street railway system is that there is 
very little of it in proportion to the size of the city, but the average ride costs about 1 
cent. If the Americans stay there i> an (»peninj: for a trolley on a long line. 

Tiiere is no matter i»f ])U.-iness that does not dej)end u[)on the question: Will 
the Americans stay? If they do all is well; if they do not all is ill, and enterprise 
not to be talked (»f. 

Tlu mosi important l)ridge across the Pasig is the bridge of Spain. The street 
railway crosses it. I'lie carriages and the coolies, too, must keep to the left. It is the 
tlK^nMi^^hlarc between the new and old cities, and at all hour? of the day is thronged. 
It is a ])lace favori'd by the native gig drivers to whip heavily laden coolies out of the 
way. .\ bi;: Cjiinaman with j)owerful limbs, carrying a great burden, hastens to give 
the road to a j)uny creature driving a puny pony, lashing it with a big whip, and 
s( raiiiMcs furiously away from a two-wheeler whirling along a man able to pay a 
10-cent fare. 

In other days when one passed this bridge he faced the botanical gardens, which 
had a world-wide reputation, an attraction being a wonderful display of orchids. 
'i'liere were also Ixiautiful trees; now there are only stumps, disfigurements and deso- 
lation — some of the horror.- of war. The gardens were laid waste by the Spaniards 
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as a military precaution. As they seem to have known that tliey could not or would 
not put up a big fight for the city, what was the use of the destructiveness displayed 
in the gardens, parks and along the boulevards? The fashion of taking a garden and 
making a desert of it and calling it one of the mihtary necessities of war is, how- 
ever, not peculiar to the chieftains of Spain. 

Crossing the bridge of Spain to the walled city and turning to the right there 
are well-paved streets bordered with strips of park beside the river, tluit is rushing 
the same way if you are going to headquarters; and the object tliat tells where to 
turn off to find the old gateway through the wall, with a drawbridge over the grassy 
moat, is a Monument to Alphonse, whose memory it is the habit of these people to 
celebrate. Approaching the city hall (lieadquarters) there is a white-walled hospital 
to note: then comes a heavy mass of buildings on a narrow street, and the 
small square already styled in this article a park, and we arrive at the grand en- 
trance of the official edifice. The room devoted to ceremony is so sj)acious that one 
must consent that magnitude is akin to grandeur. There is the usual double stair- 
way and a few stone steps to overcome. On the right and left under the second lift 
of stairs were corded the Spanish Mausers and Remingtons and many boxes of car- 
tridges. I have several times noticed soldiers tramping on loose cartridges as though 
they had no objection at all to an explosion. You can tell the Mauser ammunition, be- 
cause the cartridges arein clips of five, and the little bullets famous for their long flight 
are covered with nickel. The Remington bullets are bigger and coated with brass. 
Something has been said to the effect that the Remington balls used by the Si.in- 
iards are poisonous and that it is uncivilized to manufacture them. The object 
of the Mauser and Remington system in covering the bullets the one with nickel 
and the other with brass, is not to poison, but to prevent the lead from fouling the 
rifles. The point is almost reached in modern guns of 2,000 and 3,000 yards range 
where the friction of the gun barrel and the speed of the missile at the muzzle are 
sufficient to fuse unprotected lead, and at any rate so much of the soft material 
would soon be left in the grooves as to impair accuracy and endanger the structure of 
the arm. 

Right ahead when the first stairs are cleared is a splendid hall, with a pair of 
gilded lions on a dais, and some of the boys had adorned these beasts with crowns of 
theatrical splendor. The arms of Spain are conspicuous, and in su])erb medallions 
illustrious warriors, statesmen, authors, artists and navigators, look down from the 
walls upon desks now occupied by American officers. Above this floor the stairs 
are blocks of hardwood, the full width of the stairway and the height of the step, 
and this earthquake precaution does not detract from the dignity of the building, for 
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Xhv woodwork is inas>ivc and handsome. A marvelous effect might be produced 
in some of the marble palaces of ])rivate citizen? in our American cities by the con- 
siruclion of slairwavs with the iron-hard and marble-brilliant wood that is abundant 
in Puerto Kieo, Cuba and I.uzon. The hall in which the city council met, now the 
place of the provost-niar^hars court, is furnished in a style that puts to shame the 
frugality displayed in the council chaml)crs of our expensively governed xVmerican 
cities, where men of ])Owcr po.-e as municipal ei-onomists. 

In the elfvatiMl chair of the President, faced by the array of chairs of the 
Spanish councilmen,()r aldermen, sits the provo>t-marshal judge,and before him come 
the soldiers who have ft»rir()tten themselves and the culprits arrested by the patrol. 
On the wall above him is a full-length likeness of the Queen Regent — a beautiful, 
womanly iigure, with a tender and anxious mother's solicitous face. She looks down 
with sad benignity uj)on the American military government. There is also a por- 
trait of the l)oy king, who becomes slender as he gains height, and rather sickly 
than strong. It may be that too much care is taken of him. 

In the corner room at the end of the corridor ilajor-General Otis received at 
his desk the news that (icnerals Mcrritt and (Jreene were ordered home, and that 
he was the major-general commanding and the chief of the ciyil,as well as the militar}' 
department of the government, lie had already found much to do and tackled the 
greater task with impcrturbal)le sj)irit and a habit of hard workwith,his friends say, no 
faidt but a habit that is almost impracticable of seeing for himself almost everything 
he is himself held responsible for. If he has a weakness of that sort he has a rare 
op[)ortunity to indulge it to the fidl extent of his personal resources. He certainly 
dispatches business rapidly, decides the controverted points quickly and has a clear 
eye for the field before him. His record is a good one. When the war of the States 
came on he was a New York lawyer — his home is at Rochester. Near the close of 
the war he was wounded on the Weldon road, along which Grant was extending 
his left wing to envelop Peter.-burg. lie was struck by a musket ball almost an inch 
from the end of the nose, and the course of it was through the bones of the face 
under the right eye, f)assing out under the right ear. He was "shot through the 
bead,"' and suffered intensely for a long time, but maintained his physical vitality 
and mental energy. His face is but slightly marked by this dreadful wound. He 
has been a hard student all his life, and is an accomplished soldier, as well as an 
experienced lawyer. His judicial services in court-martials have been highly esti- 
mated. Altogether he is well equipped for executing the various duties of 'his posi- 
tion, lie will "hold the fort in good shape." In an adjacent room, Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General Strong, son of the ex-mayor of New York, a young man of much ex- 
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perience in the national guard and a sharp shooter, sticks to business with zeal and 
knowledge, and in a very few days established a reputation as a helper. 

So much has been said in disparagement of the "sons of somebodies" that it is 
a pleasure to put in evidence the cleverness and intelligent industry of Captain 
Strong, late of the 69th New York, and of Captain Coudert, of New York. 

General Merritt took possession of the palace of the governor-general, overlook- 
ing the river, a commodious establishment, with a pretentious gate on the street, a 
front yard full of shrubbery and rustling with trees, a drive for carriages and doors 
for their occupants at the side and a porte cochere, as the general said with a twinkle 
of his eye, for the steam launch which was a perquisite of the Governor. The com- 
manding general of the Philippine expedition enjoyed the life on the river, along 
which boats were constantly passing, carrying country supplies to the city and 
returning. The capacity of canoes to convey fruit and vegetables and all that the 
market called for was an unexpected disclosure. There were unfailing resources 
up the river or a multitude of indications were inaccurate. The GeneraPs palace is 
more spacious than convenient; the dining room designed for stately banquets, 
but the furniture of the table was not after the manner of feasts, though the best the 
country afforded, and the supply of meat improved daily, while the fruit told of 
the kindly opulence of the tropics. 

There was a work of art in the palatial headquarters that the commanding gen- 
eral highly appreciated — a splendid but somber painting of the queen regent in her 
widow's weeds, holding the boy king as a baby on her right shoulder, her back turned 
to the spectator, gloomy drapery flowing upon the carpet, her profile and pale 
brow and dark and lustrous hair shown, her gaze upon the child and his young eyes 
fixed upon the spectator. This picture has attracted more attention than any other 
in Manila, and the city is rich in likenesses of the queen mother and the royal boy, 
who, without fault have upon them the heavy sorrows of Spain in an era of mis- 
fortune -and humiliation; and it will take some time for the Spanish people, highly 
or lowly placed, to realize that the loss of colonies, as they have held them, is a bless- 
ing to the nation and offers the only chance of recuperation and betterment in Spain's 
reputation and relations with the world. 

The governor-generars palace, with General Merritt for General, was a workshop, 
and the highly decorated apartments, lofty and elaborate, were put to uses that had 
an appearance of being incongruous. The cot of the soldier, shrouded in a mosquito 
bar, stood in the midst of sumptuous furniture, before towering mirrors in showy 
frames, and from niches looked down marble statues that would have been more 
at home in the festal scenes of pompous life in the sleepy cities of dreamy lands. 
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Thon- \v:i< nil nitirc ^ti'ikiii<r ininliiiiiition than n ty])c\vriting machine mounted on 
a Minu'iiit'uciit tiihlf. HI thii k :iii<] ri>)il(-n<1rnt with <;oh1 that it seemed one mass of 
the i»rtM-ioii> nu'tal — imt irili, l)Ut st)liil bullion — ami the marble top had the irides- 
nut ;:ln\v nf a -..a .-lu'll. Tills was in Uu* ri'-i»h'nio of the (ioneral, his dining and 
."iiinkini: rn(ini> aii'l htdronnis fur himself an<l staiT. the actual headquarters being 
iH-xi ilfior in ill'' p -i'lt-nct' ot tin- siirrtary-p-noral. Hero was a hrilliant exhibition 
nf niirror-. npnii -Mini' nf u ]ii» h wwr painiinirs of ilainty desij^n and delicate execu- 
ti«»n, <|iu'trly I'lTrciivr. 'I'lir tail ;:la>M's >it»ocl a* if upon mantles. There were other 
;.'la.-MS that tinj'liiaii'i tlu-ir -phndnrs; throu«;h the o))L'n doors down the street, 
which vsa- tin- nij.- fnr ilif miiiriiiplatinn of the «,'or>:oous — and down the street 
Mi'-.m." inio tli«" mil'!' 11! rinl df tin- »iiy — wa- tlu' n'siiU-nce of the Spanish Admiral 
of iiM- aniiihilaii il tlni. Mnntijn. Ii had hwu tlu* property of and was the creation 
of a <ii?iiiin, wim jnt ritli ami L'ot away in pH>il tinn* with $1,000,000 or more, sell- 
ing' lii> htiii:-*' in nijr nf t hr lie li Cliini'M', wlio had the fortune, good, bad or in- 
dilft I'cMi, to hirniiM* ih(> laiidinrd nf (hi' Ailniiral whose ships disappeared in a vast 
vnluiiM- nf wiiiir vapnr nu tlir May morning' when the Aniericans came and intra* 

dlhrd lIltliiMJVr-. 

(iiMpraJ (JminV ii«'a'l«]iiari( r- wrp' in the hou?e the Oorman merchant built, 
tin- ('liiin-« Miillinnair" Im.ii-Iii, am! tlir Admiral, without a fleet since the 1st of May, 
nnbd. 'i'hi' fiirni-hiMi: was litii: lh«iv were fre.-roes that were aglow with the tropic 
hiid" and window .uriain- ihai win- tln-ams. The vast mansions of the ex-officials 
Win- imi. hnwcver. >u< !i a^ would have heen suu^iht as aceommodations for the man- 
aL:'-ni<'Mt nf iIm* i)ii!:Miy ami nthrr aH'airs, and there was much lacking to comfort; 
hut a- I In- hn|l■!^ .ifi'T I lie .-iep.' were not tolera])le, the officers had to discover 
JKni'C. in whif h iln-y (■<»uld devejnj) resoiirees, and the public property was that o£ 
llioH' \N iio contiiicn'd In thr extent io which il had belonged to those displaced. 

TIp' Amrri(ans ;.'nt out of the ehaoiie hotels soon as possible, for there were 
<iiinv iJiiriL^- in them .-im])ly not endurable. They rent houses and employ 
M r\ant.- ami .-<i iij* ImuM-kfi piii^'. The new.-paper eorrespondents have been driven 
1(1 I hi.. Mini tiny are rnmpaiativcly hap]>y. They have found ponies almost a ne- 
e«-;!rv « f life, ami food that is fair is attainable, while the flowing hydrants remove 

a u 1 dial nf privatjnii and apJ^ndleIl^ion. The water is from an uncontaminated 

.*lP-ani, and ihnii;ili .-li.Lditly roiled after heavy rainfalls, it is not poisonous, and 
til..- i- wh.it many Aimricaii and Miiroj)ean eiiii-s eannot truthfully say of their 
\\,\'' r .-iipplirs. The <lrmaml fnr hniist-s by the Americans has raised the views of the 
pr..;.ji'-:' r-. Ti.'- Mreet nii wliieh the ollieial Spaniards meant to flourish, as Weyler, 
]5!.i::' ■ ami oilier." had done before them, and had nt)t time to reap a harvest of 
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plunder before the days of doom came, would be called by the citizens of 
Cleveland, 0., the Euclid avenue of the town. It runs out to the old fort where 
the Spaniards made their stand "for the honor of the arms of Spain." The English 
and German and Chinese successful men reside in this quarter. The majority of 
those who have provided themselves witli houses by the river and fronting on the 
street most approved, looking out through groves and gardens, are Chinese half- 
castes, claiming Chinese fathers and Philippine mothers. These are the most ra- 
pacious and successful accumulators; and they would all be glad to see the Americans 
stay, now that they are there, and have shown themselves so competent to appreciate 
desirable opportunities and understand the ways and means, the acquirements and 
the dispensations of prosperity as our troop? entered the city by tlie principal resi- 
dence street, it was noticed that guards were left at all the houses that displayed the 
British flag — a reward for English courtesy, and the feeling of the troops that the 
Eritish are our friends. 



niAPTKIJ XIII. 

THI-: WHITK rXIKOUMS «ir n\'\i Ili:i,M)KS IN THE TROPICS. 

Tin- Mnilii-r lliiMt;i:'.l S: :»■«■! r;:-!';..n in Ilnni-lul'.i. jiml Tii;it <it' l{i<lin.i: A>triilp — 
Sj.-iliii.: S.i:-.:i . :■ ( ■..;:. . j. M.!!:;!.i Mini Tli.' Whiir Iiaiiin-iii nf Ili^li Otli- 
' • !' ■ hMw.iiLj :■'■■ !.!•■ ■■?■ N : -i"-' ir:- A-lMiiiii-t! nf Hi;: Toes — HuNVi-v .ind 
.M«-!!ii: .!- 1""l:i:'-') ^-i-'V. T": •■ \\'\- in Whitr. 

IJ. ..-ni I \!- -ii!!' - - .'f ill- riiiii'-i SiMir- rxriir Mitcniioii to iIk* fiisliions of the 
i!-iiji:i -. Ill li- :.'!.i •■HI' .-"I'!;' i> v. ii-- :i!\;i':iii <iih;i win in :i tU'LTrru and :?ens;c accli- 
ni.i;.i! I'.r :■.-■ i. :r.iitr-.i:i:ii' .■! :!.» i-'j!i;il i!i;ii In- lii-m I'lH* ><• loiii: "so near, and 
\\' -I r..i/" .-■' '.'.' ; . ::-! \<i ■ ' ii":. I'»iii :;:' ir«'.»{)^ i.f Mu- I*liilij»|»inL' expedition were 
n<»: |-[. j<;iiii| !.;. ;\. .!.il!\ ii';i-'- ;;. n. ;!if ni'iiiniiiin' ul' ("alil'ornia for llio qx- 
ifi-\.]\-j.,\ -' !i ;iir- oi !I.:.-..ii.. il...:i_::i ll-'i:-''iihi u;i- a ji]i'a.-ani inirodiu-tory school 
I'l M;im:!;i. <':][■ ]\^■\\ j,, ,^i ..-:■. -i lu.i i iinii-an'l iniF*'.- 'I'oni llu- conlineiit. lia*? 
Iurn j'li j'.iiiii:: !'■■!• ilif '!■ -:i::\ r- .:!!.■.- -1 ft-r Iwd L''«nfr;i:inn>, and tlu- American ladio? 
\\i;" tiwill in i!.i- i.-l;iM'i- < :' j'li ji- : si.il -Uiiiimr in llie J'aeilic, have not subniitted 
\\ii<T1;\ t'l :lii' ■l-'iiiiiii'r. !■! ::.« « jni.i:'- .si-i <(.!n;i".-i-il ilnrnst-lves io lan^jruish in lt)0>e 
ami ii:i\\/.\ Li.iriii' 111- u!:.ii mm ili-- -in it-, liiii ihe Ihinohihi women, in general, 
\\!i'- !,iiL:»'!y .nr in ili. [.■.--.■--inn nl lii\nri.int j>rn|)nrtinn>, are cnveloi)ed in the 
l)ia!i::i.-:.!i:' nt •« i-i" M:i:t:- II li'hli. ;!•!-. and <lii nni evi ii lie >irin»rs about themselves 
In -;."■.'. -.'.ii'i' ;!..\ \\..ii!'l ;ia\»- -j>«Miali'i> ir iiilVr liuir \\ai^ls DU^rht to be. They 
;j'» .!)••■.• il'iw.!:!' ;;:;.| i!:::t- riii;: in r:««'!«'ni, anJ liavf all llic advanta;:ej5 due the 
t"i.:! .!i:.ii.i!iii;n;i 111 'f li-r-'i-, and -liil'-r nonr nf liu* Imrriu's of li|:hi lacing re- 
(iiii;-'! in nii'ii'.!! ji:.:';i. aiii-n.-. 'i'lii- M'-i-n r UnMiard gown is noi without iis at- 
ir.i''.. :i-, liii' Wi- t ;:. ■. :i':'\ .-.i\ i';-;, ..ii- :i'«. i)i»\i-in-. and sleniier lignres are lost in 
\";!.!:i!!...'i- i")!'!- r a: .:!«■ i»ir.<'\\\ In ':i«- \;iii"n.- way- anil mrans of endjracing the 
!■■. '.ii;::- I > . : !,. ..i.i- . A:;il ilu n.iii\i- -iiu'i- -(■•■in fnlly jn.-iilied in throwing the full 
l'-.i'. '■! i!..i:- !:.:■.- .iiii "ii*- i;;,'!" ii:'- ■»! liiiir -diil- !ni'> ilie favorite chorus, "The 
II ■;:•.:!; I t.r!- A:- (I..-! I'.n.';;;:!i f-M" Mc" 'I'hr r. frains of the Hawaiian songs 
;,!■ lihl ' i' a I'a-. (.1 < r j-i;!;i.-. and :ii«i- I- ihr cry uf surrows, tiiat seem to be in 
!■!■ \':: a.i-. Iiiit iw. ■.!).. i.i .■i'mt ;!„<-. Tin Iji'n'-lidii fcinalc- of all races have 
li.ir!.' .i*>a;. >;■!•• .-a'!'ll»- v.iiii iliiir ini-. ;-. an«l bi>tridi' Ihtsc-n and mules with the 
! "iili-!. Ill <■ in ::!• rftii:ii.!. cf linir ii-i.-i:! i'lii- ilnii <n 1m>cis and befils the riders of 
bii'wl*.-. IVnjpli- unnl'l Man. wiili lii-apjunwil in Honolulu to see a woman riding 
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with both legs on the same side of a horse, and those wandering abroad in the vol- 
uminous folds of two spacious garments disapprove the unusual and unseemly 
spectacle. 

It is as hot in some parts of Texas, Arizona and California as in any of the isl- 
ands of the seas of the South, but we had not been educated in the art of clothing 
armies for service in the torrid zone, until the Philippine expedition was under- 
taken, and we were making ready for challenging the Spaniards in their Cuban fast- 
nesses, when it speedily was in evidence that we wanted something more than blue 
cloth and blankets. The Spanish white and blue stuff and straw hats were to 
our eyes unsightly and distasteful, and we began with a variety of goods. Our army 
hats were found good, but we tried nearly all things before holding onto anything 
as sufficient for trousers and coats. The officers on long journeys speedily resolved, 
if we may judge from the results, that the suit most natty and nice for wear within 
twenty degrees of the Equator was the perfect white, and so the snowy figures below 
shoulder straps became familiar. This did not, of course, indicate acute stages of 
active service. Never were campaigns more destructive of good looks in clothing, 
than those in assaihng Santiago and Manila, in which the thin stuffs were tested in 
torrential rain and ditches full of mud. The compensation was that the volunteers 
fresh from the camps of instruction, put on in a few days the appearance of veteran 
campaigners. In Manila there was an edifying contrast between the Spaniards who 
had surrendered and the Americans who did not pause when the ^lausers were fired 
into their ranks, not with the faintest hope of successful resistance, but for the 
"honor of Spain." The Spanish soldiers had been well sheltered and came out in 
fairly clean clothes, while the soldiers of our nation closed up dingy ranks, suited 
for hunting in swamps and thickets, their coats, hats and trousers the color of 
blasted grass and decayed leaves. The passage of the line from the new to tlie old 
clothes was sudden, and the gallant boys in blue were not in the least disconsolate 
over the discoloration of their uniforms, having reached the sta<:e where it was a. 
luxury to sleep on a floor or pavement, without wasting time to find a soft or 
quiet spot. 

The sombre taste of the Spanish ladies in dress, so famous and effective that 
the black mantillas and skirts, and the fans that do such execution in the hands 
of the dark-eyed coquettes, as to have sway where empires have been lost and won — 
control Cuba, but does not dominate the Philippines. The Pope of the period, it will 
be remembered, divided the new worlds discovered by the navigators of Spain and 
Portugal, awarding to the best of his knowledge, by a line drawn south from the 
soutliern shore of the Caribbean Sea. Portugal holding that to the eastward and 
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UiM.:.! Mihl llif n-: "f il:- -'iriMl :iii'l -niirii Ain-ii'Mii .-iiiirs. tii .-iwail lliv iiicvitablo 
fill] ..f ilii' «'vii|ii;!':i- • ..' V'l- I!!'- r'\-M'::!-'^> -t' iinl'j'' ii'li-iii-i-. MiiL^fllinrs. a 
l'«-:i;ij;i' -«•, \\1m». I"."-: -!j::*''1 in iii- -v-ii •■•■i/iv. w-ii: ..\. :* i.> ilio S|i;minnl>, 
aii-i jM.:ii;.-.| imU !:.;;' :•;. -i.iiiu \\''-i l::- '.i-: u.-';'.] lir iii;.M:r 1. ninl so found thu 
^riMii- iii;]; !).;ir :::- i:;;:-:« . ;:iiil ilii" I,.:i!:-.i:.. - .1:1'! l*h;!iii!"ii;r-. iiiiiiiliiliilini; llio 
Piiii.i! li"iiM'l.ii\ I II' '-^ '.. !■.!■■_■ ;i!i ! 1»iv;iIx;i'l; :i i':--iri :;.. jv;ir. 

I ■ ■ 

T:i'- <-'ii'.;!'-' ■■• ':•■ !': :':>ilii - l-v lli'- SiiiiiLMriU l:;l- lii>l In-i'ii connjli'tO a.-^ a 

J 1.1 i 

mi" Mrv ;h :.:- \- '.I ' ;■• -r ;::• ■ M !< < i"i •:' '■! :':«■ ;i'!"i>:i"ii nl' rii-;i»ins ani! <'.»>ninio-J 
;n •■•■riliii::' !-■ : ■ im:'> .ii:-! ';.-■«■ "t" "" ■ ':!■,"••■ -r-. ui'i-i liavi- iiihltlnl .-J \]\v nlLTfS 
I'l ;::i- \a-i ::■■ :: |>''.i::'». -m;!'- 1 ii; i^- !■ ::_i'; .m-! !i'r:i.!::i uii-l il- iiaiiiral rirlhs than 
ti:- \\"i -: I::.!:.-. '1': ■ Sj':;iii-n l.-i-li' - i:: "i-- Piiilij'j'iiM - ar»- ilir-M-il as in ilio an- 
ti« 11: i-T-.-. I'l" :':i •!• .-w': ii-n-iw iH-.i :..i '•'..'!, 'I"iii- l-'i!ij»iiiii- aiv of ihe varii*'! 
.-i\!i" '"..:! ;i<!--;-: Al'ii- II- ;in'i i!ir A-'..:".-. Tinv ari' ;:.iv in c.'lnr- anil cnrious 
in 1 !;•■ .hijn-in:- !i' ir-;!!!!'-. ii-i-i !:;. tl:::.-- j-i- k- :- t.) ihc fania-iii- >kiris. Tlu' tirsl 
r--r:i?.'.;I w i!.,' .;:.-- .•! .1 I" ■ijii'i-i > .1 j.i.ii-: t-a: lnw. ihi- i!i r-ili-iii- fcainiv lK'in,ir 
<il»M-;i:. ■: '■■ -'tiii- i"\:«"ni i)\ i- ""'iiiL: "ii; "i!- -'i-'iiM* r ;iritl « .>\rr:n'ji ilif otiuT. lakinii 
ill'- I : 1.1 I.I ' - "I" 1 ■!'■ lini - t (m; !!!:;•!•. 1 lir mil. ..1 !.:■■:;; and d :-«■!. i-urr of lin-a-l and l»ai-k. 
'Tip ii- '- :i' •Aii:- — i'-n I'f :'i:ii,..!, .i\, 'I'ii,- v. .::..in of tin* Piiilippinos is >a«1 as -he 
i- -w.n':. . :ii'd li'T mi !;iii< :■■■ . > ;■'- ;irr aliii---* ..! \.iy- !n:niS|Hriivr. (H* ^lanrin;^ far 
iiwjiv. ;ii -i !'■■. l-ii--.r :i!'- ■I--.!-;-- :;:i'-I <![(.iii!- ■■! :■■■._■ :iu". IN'oft.nndi-r irricf tiian i:: 
r<-.id in i:ii- !',!'•■■ "f !n'-i..' .:i =i .'.|i:i'!- !:«• III"!.!::-; . ;ir;i>; lui- wruiiLdu nor irlojimy 
!»■'-■ .'.!:::' !i. ]'"'••. ':.• j.-.i.-'. m- .v.-i '.i-' .': : ii". '/•■!■. !«• a iilM-ial wiiiili of rloth 
!i_'-.' . -iiMui! aii'ii* ;'■ '■■•■-. -t-.'!!!.!' ;i .:i!d '..:•-. iiiakiiiL" no nii>tako in ri'Vtdations 
nf liii- ..lijii.ii «■![:::. .!i ;r,\ -n.-. ■.;• "■■ ll- \''o! ill :< - \\liii-!i ilu' activilii'S dis])lay. 
'ri.-;- .i:'- '^'. " >kii:-. ;iii ■•1:;. 1 "li. i!-.; ..;.. ^^ in !V..iii, -liowini: llie tunic, which is 
(if .( i-..;i.r lik'-ly l-* !"• .LM:id\ iin-i -::■•■';!■-■ -iiMn-'ly willi i!k' outer one. The 
fi ■ : ..M . vi-'i-. il. :in>i if 11"! li:ii»'. <l'iili(.! ..r.Jy in ilimi-y -lipju'r- with too pieces, and 
IP i: 'I li' ' !- 'p'l' iij'jH'i'-. \\'iii!H") t.i:i;. i-.n-i'-n- nu tlnMr lii-ads, and walk erect 
:ii.-i ,i'--'d .i- if f)!' >n,ij» jtii'tiii'jc.:!.!!-. 'I";p- vniiiiui" i^lrls are fond of long liair, 
1 •;.!'• I ;i- 1 .11: 1.' ', f -mI. miiiI -: iT.iniii:.: i:i ;i -ijiii liiii:- '-itarai-i in tlic liij>s. It seem? that 
i|p- '•;'i;. ..r I :;i- ', i:i! i-i[.ill\ i;i;--v. ;.])d it -liin-- uiih \ilalitv. a:? the breeze lifts it 
in 'i' ■ -Mil-: iiM'. T' '■ i'liiliiij'iiic Im-.- m. .::1; ih":«' lii^liilv dad liian the ;:irls, who 
ji,..' .Ml r\>- !■. .[.p.r ( ..!i;"i ;i;!ii(.n- 'i' i'-i!"i-. .ni'l til' ivvc];iiion o}i the lines that 
di.-;ii!jiii.-li ■ .• f'-M.-iIr f<'!. .:lini5! t':i_:;!n: 'I's'-l.'-ni'-. Thr-n" i- niiicli Philippine 
dr« —inj i!;.j' i'!,i\ :;!p1' r ;i': :;■'■ ;::■■.: !'■!■!■_- ••.■.■.ill-d iniMh'-i. mihI ;1u' juvvalent ex- 
prc-.-ion 'M :■:«• i'Mii'iiio i- ::-..i ••! :' .■•! !i''' :»■ .-. ii-ii-i- d Lirjrt. 'V\w inaK's are rather 
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careless, and display uii>tinted the drawings of legs, that are copper-colored 
and more uniform in tint than symmetry. Two or three rags do a surprisingly ex- 
ten>ive service, and all the breezes cause the fluttering of fantastic but scanty 
raiment. It is a comfort to return to a country where people wear clothing not 
as a flimsy and inadequate disguise. What wiH be the influence of our armies 
sent to the tropics, upon the dress of Americans? It is a question that fnay be 
important. The "wheel" has introduced knickerbockers and promises to result in 
knee breeches. On the transports that have traversed the Pacific the soldiers were 
fond of taking exercise in undershirts and drawers only and they swarmed from their 
bunks at night, to sleep on deck, sometimes condescending to spread blankets to 
take the edge off the cruelty of the hard wood, but reluctant to be encumbered 
with imdcrshirts. Their favorite night dress was drawers only, and they acted 
upon the false theory that one cannot take cold at sea. The authority of officers 
was often necessary to impress the average soldier that he ought to have an under- 
shirt between his skin and the sky. The boys were during their long voyage very 
sparing in the use of shoes and stockings, and it has perhaps never before oc- 
curred in American experiences that there was such an opportunity to study the 
infinite variety of the big toe, and, indeed, of all the toes. In active army service 
the care of the feet is essential. The revelations on shipboard disclose the evils of ill- 
fitting shoes to be most distracting. One of the claims of West Point for high 
consideration is in teaching the beauty of white trousers, and our tropical army 
experiences will extend the fashion. When General Merritt and Admiral Dewey 
parted on the deck of the China in Manila harbor, both were clad in spotless white, 
their caps, coats and trousers making a showy combination. There was also a group 
of sea captains wlio had gathered to give the Captain of the China a good send-off, 
and they with the staff officers, were all in radiant white. There was not a boy 
in blue among them. The illustrious General and Admiral reminded me of Gabriel 
Ravel, when in his glory as The White Knight. It would be hard to say which wore 
the nattier cap, but that of the Admiral was of the more jaunty cut, while the 
General — gold cord for a band and gold buttons, especially became his blue eyes. 
If the officers of the army, navy and transports could be photographed as they stood 
in dazzling array, as if hewn from marble, the fashion plate resulting would be in- 
comparably attractive, and in the summers to come we shall find among the in- 
fluences of our tropical adventure and possessions a heightening of the colors worn 
by American ladies, and a whitening of the suits of gentlemen, involving the ne- 
cessity of "calling in" white coats, as well as straw hats on stated days in early 
September. 
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GIIAPTKR XTV. 

A MARTYR TO TIIK LinKRTY OF SPEECH. 

Dr. Jose Rizal, i\\v Mnst I»i>iiniriii>lu'(l Litrrary Man of the Philippines, Writer of 
History, INhMiv. IN.Iiiiijil raiiijililots, ami Xuvols, Shot on the Luneta of 
Manila — A Likrnr-s uf iln- Martyr — Thi* Sirne of His Exeeutiony from a 
lMn»t(\LM'aph — Ilis Wift' Marrini tlii' May lU-fore Ilis Death — Poem Oiving 
His Fari'Wi'U Tlimi^iln-. Wriitrn in Ilis La.-t Hours — The Works That Cost 
Him His Lil\' — Tho N'ision nf Friar Roilri^au'Z. 

TliLTo is liistorv, n)niam'o and traijvdv in tho martvrJom of Dr. BizaL whose ex- 
I'lUtiun l»y sin mi in;: »'n tin' Luni-ia two yoars a;ro is a notable incident of the cruel- 
lifs uf Spani-li rnli*. Tiiis wa- nn account of the scholarship, the influence, the 
literary ai-coniplislinicnt^. an<l ihc jicr^onal distinction of the man. Dr. Rizal was 
ca-ily the fiircniu-t writi-r his race and country has pnuluood. He was a poet, nov- 
elist » j)()liiical essay i>t, an<l lii.-tnrian. and his execution was feu* the crime of loving 
hi- country, ojipusinir the S])anianls. critici>ing and lampooning the priests. He is 
tailed the Tanaln Martyr, f^r lu- was of the tri])e t»f Malay origin, the most numerous 
and reljrlliou- in the PIiili})i>ine Islands. His fate was shocking. He was an intelli- 
;:rnt, Icarnrd man, an enthusiastic patriot, who had 1)0en educated in Spain and 
!"r.iMci'. For w riling'" a l»o..k au'ain>i Spani.-h o|>j)ression he was exiled to the Island 
of hapitan. Thin' h.- ni- : a younir woman of Irish j)arentage, with whom he fell 
in love. They wrr«' cn,L::i.L'«d to be married, when, on some pretext, the Doctor 
wa^ hrou;:hi hack to Manila, .-mt to Madrid to be tried, and then sent back to 
Manila. The unha])]»y girl to whom he was betrothed tells the rest of the story: 

"Kveryone kmw that Dr. Rizal was innocent. All that could be brought against 
him wa- the ]iuhlir.iiii>n -d* Ids bouk, and the Spanish otiieials who tried him had 
m ver even r^ad it. Xiverilielo.-. lie was condemned to death. I then asked per- 
mi-si'.'n to be married to him, and they «:ranled my request, thinking to add to 
tile horror of hi> mariyriL-m. The marria.L'e was celebrated by a friar the same day 
oil which he was sentuit-ed. I pa^-cd the whole ni«^ht on my knees in prayer before 
the prison door, which -hut mv husliaml from me. When morning dawned, the 
l)oet'»r came out, surround.cd by st)ldier-, liis hand< l.>ound behind Ilis back. They 
took him to the Luneia, tiie fashiuiuible promenade of the city, where all military 
executiona' lake place. The lieutenant in command of the firing party asked my 
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husband where he would prefer to be shot. He replied 'Through the heart/ *Iin- 
pot^sible/ said the lieutenant. *Such a favor is granted only to men of rank. You 
will be shot in the back.' A moment after my husband was dead. The soldiers 
.shouted, 'Hurrah for Spain/ and I, 'Hurrah for the Philippines and death to Spain.' 
I asked for the body. It was refused me. Then I swore to avenge his death. I 
secured a revolver and dagger and joined the rebels. They gave me a Mauser rifle, 
and the Philippines will be free." 

In his poem, filled with his last thoughts — his exalted dreams that had faded, 
his patriotic sentiments that were bloody dust and ashes, his love for the woman he 
was allowed to marry a few hours before he was shot, his woeful love for his troop 
of devoted friends, who would have died for him and with him if the sacrifice then 
and there had not been hopeless — it will be discovered that he was a true poet, and 
we give one of his stories that was hostile to the orders of the Church, and a satire 
on Spanish rule, showing why he was a martyr. 

The following is a prose translation from the Spanish of the poem Dr. Rizal wrote 
the night before he was executed: 

• MY LAST THOUGHTS. 

Farewell! my adored country; region beloved of the sun; pearl of the Orient 

■ 

sea: our lost Eden! I cheerfully give for thee my saddened life, and had it been 
bri<:hter, liappier and more rosy, T would as willingly give it for thy sake. 

Vnho>itaiirjgly and without regret others give thee their lives in frenzied fight on 
the battlefield. J>ut what matter the surroundings! Be they cypress, laurel or lilies, 
scaffold or open country, combat or cruel martyrdom, it is all the same, when for 
countrv and home's redress. 

I die while watching the flushing skies announce through dark mantle the 
advent of a day. Should it need purple to tint its dawn, here is my blood; I gladly 
will shed it if only it bo gilded by a ray of new-born light. 

ify dreams while only a boy, and when of vigor full, a youth, were always to 
see thee, jewel of the Orient sea! thy black eyes dry, thy frownless face uplifted, 
and sjiotless thine honor. 

Dream of my life! My fervent anxiety! Shouts the soul that soon is to depart, 
Hail! It is glorious to fall to give thee flight; to die to give tliee life; to die under thy 
skies, and in thy maternal bosom eternally to sleep. 

Shouldst thou find some day over my grave, a lonesome, humble flower, blossom- 
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ing tlirougli the denst* foliage, talve it to your lips and kiss my soul. Let me feel upon 
my furohead under the eold tomb your warm and tender breath. 

Lei tke moon with her soft and silent light wateli over me; let dawn spread 
its fulgent splendor: let the wind moan with solemn murmur. And should a bird 
descend and repose upon my eross, let it there jn'oelaim a canticle of peace. 

Let the burning sun evai)oraie the dew, s])reading through space the notes of my 
songs. Let a friendly being mourn my early end, praying on calm evenings, when 
thou alsi), oh, dear count rv! .^houhl prav to (lod for me. 

IVay fur all tln)>e who died unhoni»red: for those who sulFered unequaled tor- 
ments: for our poor mothers who silently grieve; for orphans and for widows; for 
prisoners in torture; and pray for thyself that ihuu mayest attain thy final re- 
demption. 

And when the dark shades of night enwrap the cemetery, and the dead are left 
alone to watch, do not disturb their rest, do not disturb their mvstery. Shouldst 
thou hear chords of a zither, it is I, beloved country! who sings to thee. 

And when my grave, by all forgotten, is marked by neither cross nor stone, let 
the ploughman scatter its mould; and my ashes beft)re returning to nothing will 
become the dust of vour soil. 

Then, I will not mind if thou eastest me into oblivion. Thy atmosphere, thy 
space, thy valleys I will cross. A vibrating, linij)id note I will be in your ear; aroma,. 
color, rumor, song, a sigh, constantly rc])eating the essence of my faith. 

^[y idolized country! grief of my griefs! ^ly adored Philippines! Hear my last 
farewell. I leave them all with thee; my fathers and my loves. I go where there 
are no slaves, no ojjpressors, no executioners; where faith is not death; where He 
who reigns is God. 

Farewell! fathers and brothers, parts of my soul! Friends of my infancy in the 

lost home. Give thanks that I should re.-t from the fatiguing day. Farewell, sweet 

stranger, my friend, my joy. Farewell, beloved beings. To die is to rest. 

JOSE RIZAL. 
THE VISION OF FRIAR RODRIGUEZ. 

Comfortably seated in an arm chair one night, satisfied with himself as well as with 
his supper, Friar Jose Rodriguez dreamed of the many pennies that the sale of 
his little books was drawing from the pockets of the Filipinos, when suddenly, and 
as if by enchantment, the yellow light of the lamp gave a brilliant, white flash, the 
air was filled with soft perfume, and without his being able to explain how or 
wherefrom, a man appeared. 
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This was an old man of medium height, dark complected and thin, whose white 
beard was a contrast to his glittering vivacious eyes, which gave his face extreme 
animation. Over his shoulder he wore a long cape; a mitre on his head and a crosier 
in his hand gave him the aspect of a Bishop. 

At sight of him, Friar Rodriguez yawning, murmured: 

"Dreams of my fertile imagin — V 

The vision did not permit him to finish the exclamation, but gave him a whack 
between the shoulders. 

"Eh I This is no joke!" exclaimed Friar Rodriguez, stroking with one hand the 
afficted part while with the other he rubbed his eyes. 

"I see! It is no dream! But partner!" 

Incensed at such familiarity, the strange personage began poking Friar Rodriguez 
severely with his crosier on the stomach. The latter, satisfied by this time that 
the thrashing was in earnest, exclaimed: 

"Here! Here! Friar Pedro (Peter) — Is that the way you cancel indulgencies? 
That was not the agreement." 

The strange Bishop, aroused to a high pitch of anger, stopped his poking and 
started to knock Friar Rodriguez on the head, believing it to be a more sensitive 
part. Unfortunately, Friar Rodriguez's head was too hard for anything, and the 
crosier fell, broken in two pieces. At last! said the poor friar, who, pale and deadly 
frightened, had fallen on his knees and w^as trying to creep away on all fours. 

At sight of his pitiful condition, the stranger seemed satisfied, and, placing on 
a table the broken crosier, said with contempt: 

"Homo sine homine, membra sine spiritu! Et iste appellatur filius mens!" 

At the sound of that potent voice and language, unknown to him, Friar Rod- 
riguez appeared confounded. The stranger could not be Friar Pedro (Peter) nor any 
brother in disguise! Impossible! 

"Et tamen (the stranger continued), tanta est vanita vestra, ut ante me Patrem 
vestrum — sed video, loguor et non audis!" 

And shaking in disgust his head, the vision continued speaking in Castillian, 
but with a foreign accent. 

"And are you they who call themselves my sons? Has your haughtiness reached 
such a degree that you not only pretend to be feared and worshiped by governors and 
governed, but neither recognize nor respect me, whose name you dishonor, and 
whose condignity you abuse? How do I find yon? "^ t Ih the unfortunate 

and cowardly towards those who do not 
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His voice was so inijuTativt* and his command >o expressive, that Friar Rodrigues^ 
alth(iuj:h shaking with irem()r, uiade everv elTori to stand against a corner of the 
room. 

Moved hy this ]>nH)f of obedience, so rarely ft)iuid amongst those who make a 
vow i»f humility, tlie stranger, full of (■Diiiempi, rej)ressed a sigh and proceeded in a 
more familiar manner, but without losing dignity. 

"Ft)r you and for yiiur noiisen>e 1 have been obliged to leave that region, and 
come lurel Ami wliat tmuble I had to distinguish and find you amongst the others! 
With but little ditTrnnee. yt)U are all alike. 'Knijity heads and replete stomachs!' 
VV TUKIiK, they did not eea>e to tease me about you all and most especially on 
your acecmnt. It wa- useless to a])j)ear unconcerned. It was not only Lopez de Ee- 
cable (Ignatius <d' I.nyolc) who wiih his I'ternal smile and luimble looks made fun 
of me; nor Dominiro (nominir) witli his ari-iocralic pretensions and little stars of 
false jewelry on hi- foreluad, who laughed at me; but even the great simpleton of 
Francisco (Franc!-), do ynu understand? tried u> poke fun at me; at me, who has 
thoU'dit, ar«med and written more than all of them together! 

'•Your order is gn^ai and ptiwerful," said Ignatius, bending his head. "It re- 
sembles one of the Kgyptian pyramids; great at the base (you are the base), but 
the higher it goes the smaller it l)ecomes — what a difference between the base and the 
apexl" he murmured, while walking away. ^'Doetiu'," said Dominic, "why did you 
not <lo with your science as I did with the nobility 1 left as inheritance to my sons? 
We would all be better off!'' 

''Mon ami; came and .-aid Francis. If (iod should order me again to earth, to 
preach as before amongst brutes and animals, I wt)uld preach in your convents." 
And after saying this he nwircd in such a manner that although small and thin, it 
scenuMl as though he would burst. 

"Ill vain 1 answered them that their sons were no better than vou are, and that 
wen- we to lo(»k for skeletons in the closets, we had better wall every crevice. But 
of no u>i'. How could I argue again^t three, moreover, having you to defend! Three, 
did I >;jy? Why! Kven Feter, the old fisherman, attracted by the laughter, left 
hi> ])Hrn'rV lodge and came to u])braid me for the trick you have played on his 
prie>is, taking away from them all their parishes, reganllcs- of the fact that they 
had been in these i.-land< long before you, and that they were the first to baptise 
in Cebu and in Luzon. 

*'0f course,'' he said, "as my sons are lazy and in dissension among themselves. 
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and yours lie and shout louder, they make themselves believed by the ignorant. But 
I shall be glad when my descendants are extinct." 

"And so shall I! And I! I wish it was all over with mine!" shouted at once sev- 
eral voices. 

"But old Peter's revenge did not stop at that. Yesterday he played a hard joke 
on me. He not only confiscated a package that a Tagalo (*) brought with him, 
but instead of directing him to the imbecile's department, he took him where we 
all were. The poor Tagalo carried with him a large collection of little books written 
by you, which were given him by his Priest, who told him they represented so much 
indulgcncy for his next life. As soon as the Indian had arrived everyone 'UP 
THERE knew he had brought books written by an Augustinian monk, and they 
were snatched awav. I tried to hide mvself, but I could not. What lau^jhter and 
what jukes! The little angels came in a body; the Celestial Father's Orchestra lost 
its time; the Virgins, instead of watching their music sheets read the books and sang 
most discordantly, and even old Anthony's little pig began grunting and twisting 
his tail. 

"I felt ashamed; I could see every one point their finger at me and laugh. 
But, in spite of all this Zarathustra., the grave and serious Zarathustra, did not 
laugh. With a humiliating pride he asked me: 

" 'Is that your son, he who pretends that my religion is paganish, and that I 
am a pagan? Have your sons degenerated to such a degree as to confound my pure 
religion, root of the most perfect creeds, with Polytheism and Idolatry? Do they 
know that paganism is derived from pagani, which means inliabitant of tlie fields, 
who always were faithful to the Greek and Roman Polytheism? You niny answer 
that they do not know Latin! If so, make then speak more modestly. Tell them 
that paganus comes from pagus, from which the words pages, paves, paien, paese, pais 
(country), are derived. Tell those unfortunate that the Zend-Avesta religion was 
never professed by the rural inhabitants of the Roman country. Tell them that my 
religion is monotheist, even more so than the Roman Catholic rehgion, which not 
only accepted the dualism of my creed, but has deified several creatures. Tell them 
that Paganism in its widest and most corrupted sense, duly meant Polytheism; 
that neither my rehgion nor that of Moses nor Mohammed were ever Pagan rehgions. 
Tell them to read your own works, where in every page you refer to the Pagans. Re- 
peat to them that which you said in speaking of the religion of the Manechees (a 

(*) Tagalo. — Name of one of the tribes of Indians inhabiting the PhiHppine 
Islands. — Trans. Note. 
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corruption of my tl(K'trine by you {»rofo>se(]) whicli influenced your works and prevails 
\a in yi)ur religii»n, and whicli at one time caused the Roman Catholic Church 
Ui vacillate. Yes; I linked the jirinciple of (iood and Kvil together — Ahura-Mazda; 
(hmII lUit thi? is not to admit of two (Jods, as you, yourself said. * To speak of health 
and sickness is nut to admit two hwihhs. And what? Have they not copied mv 
{H'inciple of evil in Satan, prince of darkness!" Tell them that if they do not know- 
Latin to at least study the religions, since they fail to recognize the true one!' 

"Thus spoke Zaratluistra, or Zoroaster. Then, Voltaire — Voltaire, who had heard 
what you were saying about his death, accosted me, and grasping me by the hand, 
elTufivclv thanked me. 

*' -WliY SO?' I a>ked him. 

" *Youi sons, mon chcr Docteur de TEglise,* he answered, liave proved and con- 
tinue j>roving by facts, tliat which I maintained. And what was it that you main- 
tained? That bc-ides being igiK^rant, they were liars. 

"To this I could not rej)ly, for he was right. You should know that he died when 
SI years of age, jjossessed of all his faculties, and with so lucid a mind that when 
Jiearing his end and being importuned to make confession, he said: *Let me die in 
])eace' — and died. lUit the worst of it all is, that VoJtairc has been pleading with 
God to take you to Heaven alive and clothed, and when asked why so, he answered 
*So that we mav have some fun.' 

"On learning of all the indulgences that the Archbishop had allowed on your 
books, to allure buyers, old IVter, thumping his bald head, exclaimed: 

"' 'Why did T not think of granting indulgencies with the fish I sold, when a 
fisherman? We would have been rich, and Judas, instead of selling the Master, 
would have sold sardines and tinapal (*) I would not have been obliged to cowardly 
apo.^iatize, and would not have suffered martyrdom. Verily, I say, that my friend 
down 1)KL0W leaves me behind in the matter of knowing how to make money; 
and yet I am a Jew.' 

" -Of course, don't you know that your friend BELOW is a Gallego?^ (*) Said a 



(*) Tinapa. — Small white-l)ait fish, which, mixed with rice, constitutes the daily 
diet (d" the lower class of native.- in tlu; Philipj)ine Islands. — Trans. Note. 

(*) (iallcgo. — Native of (Jalieia, northwestern Province in Spain. On account 
of iln.'ir healihy and robust constitution, the lower class of Gallego are found em- 
))loved in the harile>l work throughout the country, where physical strength is nec- 
essary, although they are considered slow and lazy. Their predominant chaito- 
teri>tic seems to be an insatiable greed of hoarding money. — Trans. Note. ^ 
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little old man who had been UP THERE but a few years. His name was Tasio, 
and, addressing himself to me, he continued: 

" 'You are a great Doctor, and although you have contradicted yourself many 
times, I hold you as a privileged character of vast erudition, for, having written 
your books, Retractationum, and Confesiones; and since you are so different from 
3'our sons who try, when defending themselves, to make black appear white, and 
white green, I will state my complaints, so that you, as their Father, may put a 
stop to it all. 

" 'There exists on earth an unfortunate, who, amongst many foolish acts, has 
committed the following: 



cc <• 



■1st. He holds solidary of all that I have said during my earthly life, an Indian 
called Rizal, only because said Indian has quoted my words in a book that he wrote. 
As you can see, should wc follow such a system of reasoning, Rizal would al^-o 
agree with the views expressed by friars, policemen, etc., and you, yourself. Holy 
Doctor, would also be solidary of all that you ascribe to heretics. Pagans, and above 
all, to Manichees. 
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^2nd. He wants me to think as he himself does, since he quotes me as saying 
*The Bible and the Holy Gospel.' It may be well that he, as all fanatics, should 
believe that these are one and the same thing. But I, leaving studied the original 
Hebraic Bible, know, that it does not contain the Gospel. That the Jewish Bible, 
being a history of creation, treasure and patrimony of Jewish people, the Jews, who 
do not accept the Gospel, should be authority. That as the l^atin translation is 
incorrect, the Catholics could not lay down the Law, notwithstanding their habit of 
appropriating everything to themselves, and of misconstruing to their advantage 
the translation of the original text. Besides, the Gospels, with the exception of that 
written by Saint Mathew, were written in Greek later than the Bible, and conflict 
in every respect with the Law of Moses, as proved by the enemity between Jews 
and Christians. How, then, could I, knowing all this, express myself as a fanatic, or 
as an ignorant monk? I do not exact from any monk the speech of a free-thinker 
and therefore, they should not exact that I express myself as a monk would. Why 
do they want me to consolidate under one name two distinct things, which, 
to a certain extent contradict each other? Let the Christians do so, 
but I must not, and cannot. If I call them separately, it is in 
accordance with the thought inspiring two works, two legislations, two religions, 
on which they want to found the Catholic Religion. Your son, moreover, reasons 
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finc'lv. when Ir* -iiy>: '1 di«1 not know that the ("io>|)els were different from the 
liibk', iHul not a jniniinal ));iri of it.' 'IVH liim. Holy Kiither, that in every country 
a jmrt. no inaitor Imw prim ipal may it hi-, Ij? al\vay< diiroront from the whole, for in- 
stance: Thi- jirintipal iliin.i: in Triar KodriiriU'Z i^ his habit: but his habit is dif- 
f front from Friar Koilri;:iioz. a.s otherwise there woiiM be one dirty Friar BodrigucZj 
another -hinin;:, another rreased, another wide, .-hort. Ion*:, ;:reasy, etc. On the other 
hand, the habit i> ditTnrnt from the monk, because a piece of cloth, no matter how 
dirty, could never be pre-umi)iuous, despotic, i«ruorant or obscurautistic. 

" 'od. To prove ilie e\i>tence of a Pur-ratory, he quotes: 'Saint Mathcw says in 

Chapter twelfili. thiriy-.MXih verse .' P>ut he quotes wrongly, as from that verse 

cannot be derived thi- o\i>lence of a Pur;:atory, nor anything of its kind. The He- 
brew text say-: 'Wa \bif 'omar lakam kij 'al kal abar reg ashar idabbru 'ahaschim 
yittbu lu-(.hb'iiiii liiiiiii hammischphat': the (Ireek text, *Lego de hynun bote pan 
rema aigon, ho eaii lale>n.-in hui aiiihrnpni. apoilosouti peri auton logon en hemera 
kri>eo>.' All thesi' traii.-lated int<.> Latin .-ay: 'Dicto autem vobi^, quoniam omne 
verbum otiosum «jUiMl looiiii fuerint homines, reddent rationem do eo in die judicii/ 
which, tran.-latcd inm Kngli>h means, 'AND 1 SAY TO YOU, THAT OX THE 
DAY OF JriMiMKNT, MKN SHALL IIAVK TO ACCOUNT FOR EVERY 
II)LK WORD.' Fmm all these texts, you can see. Holy Doctor, that the only thing 
to be derived is that «»n the Day of Jud;:nK'nt, Friar Rodriguez will have to give 
fcuch an arr(.unt of liimM'lf. that verv likelv it will take him two davs to account for 
all the n<Mi-<'n.-<' In- has ^aid. 

'• *1 imaiiim- that your >on, instead of the thirty-sixth vcr>e, meant to quote the 
thirtv- Mcoiid. whi< h savs: "And all who shall siv word against the son of man 
will bf forgivrii: lait he who says word against the Holy (Jhost, shall not be par- 
doned: neither in ilnV life nor in the next.'' From this thev have tried to derive the 
exi>teiic( <d' a Purgatory. What a fertile imagination! 

" 'Irli. Fxcau-e Sjiini Ireneus, St. Clement of Alexandria, and Orlgcnes, three in 
all. ;i!tl!niii:h not bring the fir>t Christian, had some remote idea of Purgatory, it 
dH(-^ iir.: fullnw that liio Christians (»f the first century did believe in it, unless 
it could b<- pr<'V!<ni.-ly < -labli.-lu-d that three persons rei)rcsent a totality, even i£ 
amoiiL'-t -mil n t(.i;ility rxiMed. contradictory ideas. ]»ut, as a proof that wa^ it not 
.-o, voii. vonrst'lf. llclv Dnctnr. bt-iu'' their fatlu-r. bavins: flourished in the fourth and 
fifth r-cntury. and siippoMij k. be the greaK'st among>t the Fathers of the Church, 
denied mo>t onipliatically. in various instances, the existence of a Purgatory. In 
y()ur CCXCV cermon, brMJnninL'" by: 'Freeucnter charitatem vestra/ etc., you fcaid 
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very decidedly: 'Xemo se siccipiat fratres; DUO cnini LOCA sunt et TERIUS non 
est iillus. Qui oum Chrislo reguare non meruerit, cum diabolo ABSQUE DUBITA- 
TIOXE ULLA perebit.' This translated means, *Do not deceive yourselves, breth- 
ren; there are but two places for the soul and there is no third place. He who 
should not deserve to live with Christ, UNDOUBTEDLY will perish.' 

" 'Further on, in de Consolatione niortuoruni, you say: SSed recedus anima quoe 
carnalibus oculis non videtur, ab angelis susciptur et collocatur, aut in sinu, Abrahae, 
si iidelis est, aut in carcerio inferni custodia si peccatrix est.' This means, 'But 
at the departure of that soul which the eyes of the flesh cannot see, the angels 
will receive and carry it to the Bosom of Abraham, if it has been faithful; or to 
Hell, if sinful.' On the other hand, I could quote a large number of your own 
texts showing that for you. Purgatory was not an impossibility. Add to all this what 
Saint Fulgentius, who flourished after you during the fifth and sixth century, says 
in Chapter XIV., of his Me incarnatione et gratia,' etc.: 'Quicumque.regnum Dei 
non ingreditur, poenis oelernis cruciatur.' That is to say, 'He who could not enter 
the Kingdom of God, will suffer eternal punishment.' 

" '5th. Your son either cannot read, or else acts in bad faith: otherwise, how could 
he, from mv estatement, 'The Protestants DO NOT BELIEVE in it; neither do 
the Greek Fathers, because they miss,' etc., try to make 'The Greek Fathers DID 
XOT beheve in a Pursratorv?' 

" 'How could he deduct from a present, a past tense and twist the sentences to 
make from it 'The Holv Greek Fathers?' 

" 'I used 'BELIEVE,' the present tense, although in my time the HOLY GREEK 
FATHERS did not exist, but simply the fathers belonging to the Greek Church. 
Moreover, as I was following an historical order, how could I refer to the Protest- 
ants, first, and to the HOLY GREEK FATHERS afterwards, who believed what 
they wished, and who at the time of my earthly life were a past to me? 

'"■'And enwrapped in such bad faith, he dares to qualify as a slanderer, imposter 
and ignoramus, the man who only quoted me! 

" 'But such proceeding is worthy of Friar Rodriguez, who, following his system 
of confusing a part with the whole, tries to condemn another's book, and mistakes 
the rays of the sun for the sun itself, all with the purpose of slandering the author 
and calling him Freemason. 

" 'Tell me. Holy Doctor, after what I have told you, who is the real ignoramu.-^, im- 
postor and slanderer? 

" ^6th. Instead of accusing others of ignorance, and presuming to know every- 
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thiug, ho should bo carofiiK bocauso ho lias not evon road your books^ notwith- 
staiulin«r you aro his fathor, and that it is his iluiy to know what you have said. 
Sliould lio havo dono so, ho wouhl neither havo written so much nonsense nor would 
he liavo shown tho shallowness of his knowledge, which, by the way, he derives 
from some little books, which, to jiropagate and maintain obscurantism, were 
published in Cataluna, (*) by Sarda y Salvany." 

"Thus was old Tasio expres>inir himself, when the voice of the Almighty was 
heard summoning me to His jiresence. 

**Trembling, I approached, aiul prostrated myself at His feet.' 

" *Go to Earth/ said the voice, 'and tell those who call themselves your sons that 
I, having created millions of suns, around which, thousands of worlds, inhabited by 
millions of millions of beings, created by my infinite Mercy, gyrate, cannot be an 
instrument to the fullilment of a few ungrateful creatures' passions, simply handfuls 
of dust caried away by a gust of wind; insignificant particles of the inhabitants of 
one of my smallest worlds! 

^•' Tell them that my Name must not be used to extend the misery or ignor- 
ance of their brothers, nor shall they restrain in my Xamo, intelligence and thought^ 
which I created free. That they must not commit abuses in my Name, cause a 
tear, nor a single drop of blood to be shed. That they must not represent me as 
being cruel, revengeful, subject to their whims and executor of their will. Not 
to n.'j)iv>cnt mc, The Fountain of Goodness, as a tyrant, or an unkind Father, 
i)rett nding that they are the only possessors of Light and Eternal Life. How? I, 
whu have given to each being air, light, life and love, that he may be happy, could 
I deny to one of the most transcendental, true happiness, for the sake of others? Im- 
piuusl Ab.-urd! Tell them that I, who am All, and apart from whom nothing 
exi>ts, nor could exist, I have not and cannot have enemie:. Nothing equals me, 
and no one can oppose my will! 

** 'Tell them that their enemies are not my enemies; that I have never identi- 
fied My-elf with them, and that their maxims are vain, insensible, blasphemous! 
T( 11 ihcm that 1 i)artlon error, but punish iniquity; that I will forgive a sin against 
UK', hut will prosecute those who should torture an unfortunate. That being in- 
finitely Powerful, all the sins of all tho inhabitants of all the worlds, thousands 
of times centu])licate(l, can never dim an atom of my glory. But the least in- 
jury to the poor and o])pressed I will punish, for I have not created man to make 

liim unliajjpy nor the victim of his brothers. I am the Father of all existent; I 

^^__ . . \* 

(*) Caialuna. — Province of Spain, which capital is Barcelona. — Trans. Note. 
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"know the destiny of every atom; let me love all men, whose miseries and needs I 
know. Let each one perform his duty, that I, The God of Mercy, know my own 
will.' 

"Thus spoke the Almighty; and I came here to fulfill his command. Now, 
I say to you: 

"That the miseries of the unhappy Indian whom you have impoverished and 
stupefied, have reached the Throne of the Highest. THERE have arrived so many 
intelligences obscured and impaired by you! The cry of so many exiles, tortured, and 
killed at your instigation! The tears of so many mothers and the miseries of so 
many orphans, combined with the noise of your orgies! Know that there is a God, 
(perhaps you doubt His existence, and only use His name to advance your ends) 
who wiil some day call you to account for all your iniquities. Know that lie needs 
not tlie money of the poor, nor is it necessary to worship Him by burning candles 
and incense, saying masses or believing blindly what others say, contrary to common^ 
sense. 

"Xo! His luminary is greater than your own sun; His flowers more fragrant 
ihan those on earth. He suffices to Himself. He created intelligence for no sub- 
servient purpose; but that with its use, man could be happy in raising himself to 
Him. He needs no one. He created man, not for His sake, but for man's own. He 
is happy for all eternity! 

"You obstinately uphold the existence of a Purgatory, using even the most ig- 
noble weapons and means to defend your belief. Why, instead of wasting your time 
in affirming the existence of that which you never saw, do you not preach and 
practice love and charity amongst yourselves? Why not preach words of comfort 
and hope, to somewhat soothe the miseries of life, instead of frightening your 
brothers by tales of future punishment? Why? Because Christ's True Doctrine 
would bring you no earthly wealth, and all that you look for is gold, and gold! 
And to satisfv your end and bleed the timid souls, of monev, vou have invented a 
Purgatory! Why afflict orphans and widows with dreadful tales of the next life, 
only to extort from them a few cents? Have you forgotten what the Apostle said? 
'Nolo vos ignorare, fratres, de dormientibus, ut non contristenuni, sicut qui spem 
non habent,' which means, ^I do not wish you to ignore, brethren, that which con- 
cerns those who sleep, that you may not be saddened, like those who have lost all 
hope.' Also, that I, myself, have said? 'Iloec enim est Christianoe fidei summa: 
yitam veram expectare post mortem,' that is ^Ilere is then the summary of the Chris- 
tian faith: to hope for a true life after death.' But you, lacking in charity, and for 
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a vilf, grcoJy interest, live in opposition to Christ, and pretend to be able to mould 
Divine Judgment. All tlu* strength of your j)hilosophy seems to be derived from 
your own theory, whicli (K'nits the exii^tiyice of souls sufficiently sinners to be eon- 
denined, or pure cnou;4h to enter the Kingdom of God! By whose authority do you 
pretend to oppose the judgment of llim who weighs and considers the smallest 
thought? Who knows it is impo»ibk' to expect perfection from beings made of 
clay, subject to the miseries and oj>pressions of earthly life? Who told you that 
lie will judge as you, with yt)ur narn)w, limited intelligence, do? That the miseries 
of this life are not expiations of >ins? 

"Cease in your avaricious hoarding of wealth! You have now enough. Do not 
wrench from tlie poor his last mouthful of bread. 

"Remember what Saint Kulgentius said: Tt si mithetur in stagnum ignis et 
sulpliuris (jui Jiuilum vestimento non tegit, quid passures est qui vestimento crudelis 
expoliat? Kt si rerum >narem avarus possessor requiem non habebit, quomodo 
aliaeiiarum rerum insatial)ilis raptor?' Meaning, 'And if he who never clothed the 
naked is sent to the pond of fire and sulphur, where will he, who cruelly stripped 
them, go? And if the greedy possessor of his own wealth may never rest, how 
shall it be wiili tlie thief, insatiable in his greed for the wealth of others?' 

"Preach then, the religi*»n of Hope and Promises, as you, above all, are in need of 

pardon and forgivenos. Do not speak of rigor, nor condemn others, lest God should 
hear and judge you according to the laws by you formulated. I>ear always in mind 
Christ's words, *Vac vobis scribae et Pharisae hypocrite qui clauditis regnum coel- 
orum ante homines; vos non intratis, ncc introeunts sinitis intrare!' This means, 
'Woe to you, Scril)cs and Pharisees, who close to men the Kingdom of God, and 
neither enter nor allow others to enter!' 

"Xow, to you personally, I will say: You are an unfortunate fool, who speak 
numberless absurdities, although I could not expect aught else from you, and would 
not punish you for them. But you have had the audacity of not only insulting 
otliers, by whicli you forgot truth and charity, but praised yourself and called at- 
tention to your own j)rai>e. 

"Krl'erring to yourself, you said. This Father, whom I well know (liar, you do 
not even know yourself), although he may appear a little hard headed (a little hard- 
headed? Ask my crosier if your head is not harder than stone), never speaks in 
vain (this is true; every word you say causes as much laughter on earth as in 
Heaven), nor uses words without first thinking (if such is true, your intelligence ia 
very limited). 
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'Tor such foolish vanity I ought to punish you severely, so that you would stop 
forever your senseless writings, saving me the trouble of coming to reprimand you 
at every instance. 

"Were I to judge you according to your own theory, you should at least go 
to your Purgatory. But, after all, you are not so bad, as many learned persons are 
made to laugh at your writings. 

"It would be well for your pride if you allowed the Indians to pass by you without 
taking off their hats or kissing your hand. But then, they would be imprisoned 
or exiled, and it would not do to increase the wrong you do them. 

"Shall I make you lame and dumb? No! Your brothers would claim it was a 
trial of your forbearance, to which God had submitted you. No; you won't catch me 
on that! 

"What shall I do with you?" 

The old Bishop meditated for a few moments, and then, he exclaimed: 

"Ah! Xow I know! Your own sin shall be your punishment! 

"I condemn you to continue saying and writing nonsense for the rest of your 
life, so that the world may laugh at you, and also, that on the Day of Judgment 
you may be judged according to your deserts!" 

"Amen!" replied Friar Eodriguez. 

The \'ision then disappeared; the light of the lamp regained its yellowish flame, 
and the soft perfume dispersed. 

On the following day Friar Eodriguez started writing greater nonsense, with re- 
newed energy. 

Amen! 

JOSE EIZAL. 

Note. — The foregoing admirable translations from the writings of Dr. Eizal were 

made by Mr. F. M. de Eivas, of Chicago. 







CnAPTER XV. 
EVENTS OF TlIK Sl'AXISII-AMERICAN WAR. 

No Mystery About tlio Caiipc of tlio War — The Kxpootod nnd the Inevitable Has 
Happened — The Tragedy of tlic Maine — Vigilant Wiftdoni of President Mc- 
Kinley — Dewey's IVonipt Triumph — The Hattlts at Manihi and Santiago 
Conipared — (Joneral SliafltT Tolls of the Battle of Santia*ro — Report of Wain- 
\vri«;lit Hoanl on Movenu'iits of Sampson's Fleet in the Destruction of Cer- 
vera's Squadron — Stars and Stripes Raised Over Porto Rico — American and 
Spanish Fleets at Manila Compared. — Text of Peace Protocol. 

The war between Spain and the United States was a lon«r time coming, and there 
is no more mvsterv about its cause than doubt as to it< decisions. It was foretold 
in every chaj)ter of the terrible stories of the conflicts between the Spaniards and 
their colonists, largely of their blood, in Central and South America. The causes 
of war in Cuba, and the (M)nduet of warfare by S])ain in that island were the same 
that resulted in revolutionary strife in Mexico and Peru, and, indeed, all the na- 
tions in the Americas that once were >waye(l by the soverei»;nty of Spain. The last 
of the inlands of the Simnish j)ossessions in the hemisphere introduced to the civil- 
ized world by Columbus were lo>t by the western peninsula of Europ?, symbolized 
and personified in the Crown, as ihe first erumbliii;^: fra«^ments of the colonial em- 
j)ires of Sj)ain fell away from her. Only in the ease of Cuba there was the direct 
intervention of the I'nitecl States to i-stahlish **a stable ^i^overnment" in the distracted 
island, desolate<l by war, pesiilenee and famine, that had evolved conditions, of terri- 
ble misiry incurable from within, and of inhumane oj)presHon that should be re- 
sented by all enli^rhteni'd people. It had Ion;: been realized by the thoughtful men 
of Spain capabh? of estimating' the currents of events, that the time must come, and 
was close at hand, when the arms of the T'nited States would be directed to the 
conquest of Cuba. It was not only in the air that this was to be, it was. written in 
the history of Sj)anisli America, and more than that, there was not an Atlas that 
did not proclaim in the maps of the continents of the Western world, that Cuba would 
and in the largest sense of right should, become a part of the United States, and 
must do so in ordi-r to be rede«Mned from the disabilities deeply implanted, and 
released from having the intolerable burdens imposed by the rule of Spain. The 
consciousness of the Spaniards, thai the shadow of the United States lowered over the 
misgovernment of Cuba, and that there was a thunder-cloud in the north that 
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must 1)11 rst — with more than the force of the hurricanes that spin on their dizzy way 
of (k><triictiou from the Caribbean Sea — aroused the fury of passion, of jealous 
hatred and thirst for revenge, in anticipation of the inevitable, that caused the catas- 
trophe of the blowing up of the Maine, and kindled with the flame of the explosion, 
the conflagration of warfare in the Indies West and East, that has reddened the 
seas and tlie skies with tlie blood of Spain and the glow of America's victory both 
in the Antilles and tlie Philippines, wiping from the face of the earth the last 
vestiges of the colonial imperialism of Spain that gave her mediaeval riches and 
celebrity, for which — as the system always evil became hideous with malignant 
growth, so that each colony was a cancer on the mother country — there has been 
exjKlL'd l)u^i^hment of modern poverty, and finally the humiliation of the haughty, 
with no consolation for defeat, but the fact that in desperate and forlorn circum- 
stances there were seen glimpses of the ancient valor in Spanish soldiers, that was 
once tlieir liigh distinction among the legions of embattled Europe. 

The United States was not ready for war. Our regular army was a 16 to 120 Span- 
ish troops in Cuba, our field guns 1 to 6 of Blanco's batteries, our siege train no- 
wlicre, and fortified cities to assail; and the ability and industry of the Spaniards 
as well as their skill and strength in surveying and fortifying military lines, and their 
food nv^ources were dangerously undervalued. The war was rushed upon the coun- 
tiy, contrary to the calm executive judgment of the President. The army and navy 
were admirable but faulty in hasty equipment, the navy a perfect machine in itself, 
hut without docks and arsenals in the right place for the supply of a fleet in the 
old battle field of European navies, the -West Indies. The energies of the Govern- 
ment were ])ut forth as soon as the war was seriously threatened, and the mighty 
people arose and swifilyas the aptitudes of Americans in emergencies could beapplied, 
deficiencies were supplied. The first stroke of arms came as a dazzling flash from the 
far southwest, in the story of the smashing victory of Dewey at Manila. That 
splendid oflicer, gentleman and hero did not signal his fleet as Nelson at Trafalgar, 
that every man was expected to do his duty, but he reported that every man did 
his duty: an<l the East Indian fleet of Spain vanished, smashed, burned and sunken 
bv a thunderbolt! The theorv of war countenanced bv the impetuous and demanded 
bv the presumptuous, was that our aggressive forces must attack Havana. In and 
around that city were an enormous garrison, abundant military stores, forty miles 
of trenches defended bv sixtv thousand men: and far more to be dreaded the deadly 
climate, the overwhelming rains, the deep rank soil soaked under the tropical sun 
and the dense vegetation, and still more the pestilence— the ghastly Yellow Fever, 
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and scarcely loss poisonous and fatal pernicious malarial fevers^ and dysenteries 
that exhausted as fast as fever consumed. Fortunately, it was decided that the place 
t«> attack Havana was Santiago, and there the regular army, with the exception 
of the regiments sent to the Philippines, was ordered and in due time reinforced-by 
volunteers, safely embarked and disembarked, to become the winners on bloody fields 
and receive the surrender of the Spani.^h garrisons of the city and province of Santi- 
ago. The vaunted ileet of Cervcra. having attempted flight, perished — the wrecks of 
his fine ships strewing the southern (•oa>t of Cuba, where they remain as memorials, 
like and unlike the distorted iron that was the Maine, in the harbor of Havana, and 
as the shattered and eharred remnants of the fleet of Montejo, at Manila, still cumber 
the waters of the bay olT Cavite, telling the story of the glory of our victorious heroes 
tliere. 

The responsibility of the Chief ^lagistrate of the United States in the late war 
was remarkable. Kveryiliing of moment was referred to him from the Cabinet 
olFieers of the (lovornment, and he gave all the closest attention, making, after 
conscientious consideration, the decisions that determined the course of action 
taken. This was true in unusual measure of the Treasury, State, War and Navy 
l)epartments. 

It is well the President resisted while he could the "rush line" in Congress, that 
strove headlong for war, and strenuously urged in the time gained essential prepara- 
tions, and that he j)ressed the war tlie day it was declared with a hurry message to 
Ailmiral Dewev, who won his infmortnl victorv on the other side of the world within 
a week «»f his orders l)y cable to ''destroy" the squadron of the enemy that might be 
found somewhere on the west coast of Luzon. 

Nearer home there was a harder t«isk. The Spanish army in Cuba was much 
more formidable on the defensive than in the ofl'ensive. There were greater num- 
bers of soldiers of a better class in the service of Spain on the island, than had been 
Fuppo.-ed.and they did not lack, in the degree believed, discipline, ammunition or pro- 
visions. The Spaniards had an efTectivo field artillery, more than one hundred guns, 
and their ^Fauser rifles wore excellent, far-reaching: and, in field ammunition, they 
were ab.ead of us in smokeless powder. Our regiments would have given way before 
the Spanish rifles, that told no tah'S except wiili bolts, that flew invisible, fatal arrows, 
from the jungles, if the American soldier had not been of stufT that was like pure steel, 
an<l marched unflinchingly through the deadly hail, regarding the bitter pelting as 
a sunnnons to **conie on" and carry the trenches and ambuscades by storm. The 
incapacity of the Spaniards to put down the Cuban Rebellion caused grave mis- 
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apprehensions, both as to the Spanish and Cuban soldiery, for few Americans un- 
derstand the conditions of the interminable guerilla warfare, the particular mili- 
tary accomplishment of the Spanish race, impotent in all save the destructive effect 
upon those not engaged in it. In Congress no impression could be made of the real 
feebleness of the Cubans, except in bushwhacking, and it is still a puzzle that the 
inimcn.^e masses of Spanish troops should be so helpless against the insurgents, and 
yet so troublesome in harassing invaders. The Cuban army was not a myth, cer- 
tainly, but it has been a disappointment to those who were swift in shouting its 
praises, upon information given by the Cuban Key West Bureau of News novelettes. 
It was well that the attack on Spain in the West Indies was directed upon Sa.ntiago 
and Porto Rico. The former manifestly was a point that commanded the central 
waters of the West Indies; recently there have been expressions of surprise that 
the expedition to Porto Rico, finally and handsomely led by Major General Miles, 
commanding the army of the United States, was so delayed. Investigation from the 
inside will duly determine that no harm was done in that case by loss of time. Santi- 
ago was pointed out by many circumstances as the vital spot of Spanish power in 
America, where a mortal blow might be delivered. It was in the province where 
I he insurgents had greater strength than in any other part of the island. It was 
so situated that our fleet in that locality was close to the AVindward Passage, east 
of Cuba, where Columbus was at once perplexed and triumphant, and to Ilayti, Ja- 
maica and Porto Rico; and there were several landings where it would be possible to 
disembark troops, protected by the fire of our ships. More than that, Santiago is the 
old capital of Cuba, the place where the head of the Cuban church abides, and the 
scene of the Virginius Massacre — altogether having a place in history almost equal 
to that of Havana. It was not doubted the sanitary situation of the cast end of 
Cuba was better than that of the west end. Experience shows that this easy as- 
sumption was questionable. If we omit the great ])lague spot, the city of Havana, 
it will appear that Santiago is in a region as pestilential as can be found in the prov- 
inces of Havana and Pinar del Rio. More than all other associations and conspicui- 
ties, the attention of the world was directecl to Santiago because Cervera's elusive 
fleet, short of coal and provisions, and overmatched by the United States navy, took 
refuge in the deep harbor, hoping to clean his ships, get supplies and escape with 
coal enough to open a new career. The Spaniards were too slow, and the only 
ships of Spain that showed a sign of the spirit of enterprise and the capacity of 
adventure, were bottled up by a relentless blockade. Lieutenant Ilobson ])ecame 
famous in a night in his most hazardous effort to use the Merrimac as a cork for 
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the bottle, but lurtuuau'ly left a gap I'.iruii^;)) wliiili thv SpaiiiarJ:- made haste to their 
duiini. Wlioii Ihc sftoml fk-ft uf Sjiiiiu was di'^lroji'd, all cliaiKu of di^puttn^ our 
siiiTi'iiuii-.v al !=ia. or of doiii;; aii.viiiiiig lo j;iiard Siianisli iuk-rcsis eillicr in tlie 
I■:Ll^l tir \\\A Iiidii-s. ttii^r vxiiii^'iiiflied. 

Tiii-iv hilt: ht'^ii ii,j iiuirkt'il ft'.iiiires of toiitcntion as lo the battles of Maolla, 
fXi-L'iJt ill llir I'aM.' "f liu- iininiiinii.- ulj^^ii-vaiiuiis uf crUk-uI person^*, whose feelings 
liavt bi'i'ii ili:-nirbi'd, lh;il (In- .-(.iriinii^:; ut [lie towii was uot bloody enough. The 
vklury. hi'Wi'viT. wa^ all iJir j:irau-i. fur ihi' <a:-ualiy lists were not long, owing to 
the iiiaiui^i'nient uf thv i.'uiinaandin;; (ii'nend and tliu heroic Admiral, who won a 
baitie lanicu-T a; itiat ai New Origan,-, wilh less bloodshed, but as Jackson's victory 
wa.~ not bi'litiliil lii'i-aiix.' lie lll^! Iml half a dozen nit.'ii killed, the victories at Manila 
should 111)1 be ?li.:.'liti.il. Tile Siiiuiii^u bailies, huwever, have stirred controversies^ 
and iii< I'l- i^ a ^Mia: mass uf lLii't';t!iit< > fliiial and olher. subject to endless examina- 
tion, ami jiiiiiai'- ^d vuliitiijnuus Ui- Ui eonfu:-e readers for some generations. The 
leading' iiii'! i]i<!i-|iiitabli' laiis an.-, that ilic Sjiaiiiards fought well on land, hut 
Were iiR'n'Lriiia] alloai. in iheir atleinpl? to inllirl injiirles, though the; put to sea. 
in dasliiii^ ^tyle, ami di<l imt flineli in i ITnrls tu evade a superior force, until the fire. 
of ihe Aiiii't'iiaiis eni,-lied ilieui. lit the ineidents of warfare on the hills around 
ami till? wave> bef'iiv Saiiiiaj;n, ii i- fair in .-ay that the Spaniards redeemed them- 
selves ft-iiiii iiiijiiiiuiiun «]' liniiiliiy. and fi)n<^'ht in a manner uot unworthy of the 
e'-iiiitr}im n uf the (iarriMiii uf Muiru Ca.-tle, Havana, whoi-e gallantry in reaistmg 
i lirei uf Kiij;laiid, in I'.ti'i. commanded the respectful regard of their 
n ihc story n{ Siiain. The Santiago events wem 
find it would los^ou the splendor of the wp^ 
of liu- Anierie.iii .-uldiers if ujie fade.] lu du justieo to the stuuly fighteni th<g 
ir iiariicipaiiiui in the debates whether civil or 
uf liiuse en^iaged at Santiago, further than to 
r[iiotr lli-ii ;.'uiden seiitcuie fiuiii tile rejuirt ut CuTtiniodorc Schley, that there was 

";:lory • i ■j.U lu ;.'" amund.'' \Vf,wlia!ever is said, remember what was done on those 

hill- iliai. Ii.ne i\\) < veilastiiijr plate in Iii-fury. There forever is to be application of 
niarn i^.ii- prujirieiv, uf ihe muiiruful and noble lines of Kentucky's poel, TheoJorc 
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of tlic earth, ivlien our troops were embarked for the Santiago campaign, that the 
crisis of the war was at hand. No American lliought of failure. The only ques- 
tions were as to the power of the defense of Cuba by Spain, and the cost to us in 
lutin aud money to overcome the defenders. Those who know the most about the con- 
ditions iu Cuba bad the least eonlidence in the efficiency of the Cuban Army. The 
only body of organized Cubans of importance was that under command of Garcia, aud 
it was the province of which be was in partial occupatiou that we iuvaded in force. 
The public had been considerably interested and entertained by (he rousing ac- 
counts of the various naval bombardments of Spanish shore fortresses. But the 
firing from our ships bad not materially shaken the Spanish defenses. The sea power 
bad not shattered the shore lines, hut fouud abundant occupation in guarding 
transports and protecting the troops when landing. It would have been an act of the 
most gross imprudence and incompetency to have put an army ashore unless the 
suprem.icy of the navy on the sea was absolute. More than that, our own cities 
had to be assured that they were secure from attack. On the 31st of Ifay orders were 
issued for the embarkation of the army of invasion as follows: 

1. The Fifth Army Corps. 

2. The Battalion of Engineers. 

3. The detachment of the Signal Corps. 

4. Five squadrons of cavalry, to be selected by the commanding general of the 
cavalry division, in accordance with instruction previously giyen. 

o. Four batteries of light artillery, to be commanded by a major, to be selected 
by the commanding officer of the light artillery brigade. 

G. Two batlcrius of heavy lU-UIIcry, lu be SL'krtwl by llii' commanding otfirer nf ' 
the siege artillery battalion, with eight (8) siege guns and eight (8) field mortLiri?. 

7. The Battalion of Engineers, the infantry, and caralrv, wUl be suppIlLil with 
jOO rounds of ammunition per man. 

8. All troops will carry, in addition to ihc fourteen (14} dttj^ field! ration* n 
on band, ten (10) days' travel rations. 

9. The minimum allowance of lenlage ami 1 
Orders 54, A. G. 0., current series, will be taken. 

10. In addition to the rations specilied in j 
commissary will provide sixty (fiO) days' field f 

11. All recruits and extra ba;;gagc, ' 
covered, will be left in camp, in cb&l^^ ot ' 
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m'Xl iiiiiriiitig, I'liuiri'i-V lirigaile arriving' llr.'-t, altuiit llaIf-])ll^t 1, aod the other 
bri?;iiilv- l.ffmv inidii." 

Ot '.In- liiTtii'^i of I'lc (ijjlil cm the l^t of July, Geueral Shaller reports: "Great 
(-niiit i- line Ui l'ir;j:;i<!iir-(;i'iiirul II. S. Hawkins, wlio, placing himself between 
his rc^iiiiu'iUs. iirizi'd tlifiii iiii liy voice iinil biigk' culls to the attack so brilliantly 

I'XllUtl-lI. 

"Ill lliis lit^rcc ciicoiiiiU'r vvynls Tail to do jii?lii.c to the gallant regimental com- 
inamlcr.' ami their hiTuic men, for. whilo the irciicraU iii(Iicat(.'d the formations and 
till.' |iyiiiis "f iiltatk. it was, after all, llie iiilrepid bravery of the subordinate officers 
and itit'[> lliai |>!arilitl mir i-nlnrs un the crv-i nf Siiii Jtiaii Ilill and drove the enemy 
friini hi- irincins ;iiui hhnkhmi.^es. thus piiiiing a poiition which sealed the fate 
of Saiili;!-.,. 

"Iii ;li;- ai-iinii I'li ibi:- part nf ilie field liiu^t elVitient ,-iTvice was rendered by 
Li.'ii:. nam .I'^liii II. TaiUrr, 'riiiriietuh liifaiilry. and the Catling gun detachment 
unl.r hi- r.^iiiiiiinil. Tiir fi-iilin- ^niilimiu.! at iiilervals until nightfall, but our 
ni- 1) Iii!d n-iilin. iy to tin- |iii,-ilioris :;iiiiii.d at tin." cost nf mi luiit-h blood and toil. 

•1 ;;ii] .uTiMily iud.'liifd to Ccin'ial Whieler. who. as previoutily stated, returned 
fiiiiii ilii- -ilk li-i Id duly .hiring' iln' afn'iiiocn. His cheerfulness and aggressive- 
ni'^s ii;ai:i' d^vW fill mi ilii.- part ^f tin- liaitlejiold. and ilie information he furnished 
l(j tn.' a; vaii.ui,- -la-c/s i,f thu hatllr pniv.-d to bc> most u.cful." 

'I'lic r.piirl iif llic (I'ticm! Cuniinanding of tin.' fmihiT fighting is a model of 
frircililf bri'VJiy. in tln^-i- ji.ira;;raplis: 

-S'l''!! iil'iir <i,iyli;:lit >i[i July ■-' the enemy o])eucd battle, but because of the ia- 
tn-nt'liMU'tils in^idr dnriti;: thu ni^lil, tht. appronch of Liiwton's division, and the 
jiri'M nie nf I'.aii s' Ijrl^jndr. wluidi had taken ])«sition during the night on Kent's left, 
little aiiiirelii-n.-inn was fi'lt a^ tu iiur ability to repel the Spaniards. 

"It if ]ir'i|icr licri' \n state that fliiitnd ISates and bis brigade had perJFormed 
inii!!t aniuon.s and cllifirnl .■^ervic-e. having niarelied much of the night of June 30- 
Jii!y I. and a L'diid part of the latter day, during wliieh ho also partidfialed ill \\ 
biillle of ICl Caney. after wbieli he proceeded, by way of El Pozo, to the left of 
line at San Jnon, reaching his new position about midnight. 

"All day on the 2d llic IkUIIc raged with more or less fury, but such of onr trs 
as were in jiosition at daylight Iielu llicir ground, and Lawton gained u stiong 
coininanrling p'JFition on the right. 

"Almiii 1(1 p. Ki.. the enemy made a vigorous assault to break through 
but he Hii^ repulsed at alt points. 
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of the earth, when our troops were embarked for the Santiago campaign, that the 
crisis of the war was at hand. No American thought of failure. The only ques- 
tions were as to the power of the defense of Cuba by Spain, and the cost to us in 
men and money to overcome the defenders. Those who knew the most about the con- 
ditions in Cuba had the least confidence in the efficiency of the Cuban Army. The 
only body of organized Cubans of importance was that under command of Garcia, and 
it was the province of which he was in partial occupation that we invaded in force. 
The public had been considerably interested and entertained by the rousing ac- 
counts of the various naval bombardments of Spanish shore fortresses. But the 
firing from our ships had not materially shaken the Spanish defenses. The sea power 
had not shattered the shore lines, but found abundant occupation in guarding 
transports and protecting the troops when landing. It would have been an act of the 
most gross imprudence and incompetency to have put an army ashore unless tlic 
supremacy of the navy on the sea was absolute. More than that, our own cities 
had to be assured that they were secure from attack. On the 31st of May orders were 
issued for the embarkation of the army of invasion as follows: 

1. The Fifth Army Corps. 

2. The Battahon of Engineers. 

3. The detachment of the Signal Corps. 

4. Five squadrons of cavalry, to be selected by the commanding general of the 
cavalry division, in accordance with instruction previously given. 

5. Four batteries of light artillery, to be commanded by a major, to be selected 

by the commanding officer of the light artillery brigade. 

0. Two batteries of heavy artillery, to be selected by the commanding officer of 
the siege artillery battalion, with eight (8) siege guns and eight (8) field mortars. 

7. The Battalion of Engineer^j, the infantry, and cavalry, will be supplied with 
oOO rounds of ammunition per man. 

8. All troops will carry, in addition to the fourteen (1-1) days' field rations now 
on hand, ten (10) days' travel rations. 

9. The minimum allowance of tentage and baggage as prescribed in General 
Orders 54, A. G. 0., current series, will be taken. 

10. In addition to the rations specified in paragraph 8 of this order, the chief 
commissary will provide sixty (GO) days' field rations for the entire command. 

11. All recruits and extra baggage, the latter to be stored, carefully piled and 
covered, will be left in camp, in charge of a commissioned officer, to be selected by 
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intercepting the reinforcements expected. This^, however, he failed to do, and Elscario 
jmssed into the city along on my extreme right and near the bay.** 

On the 11th, when the firing ceased and was not resumed "the sickness in the 
army was incrca>ing very ra]»idly, as a result of exposure in the trenches to the in- 
tense heat of the >un and the heavy rains. ^Moreover, the dews in Cuba are almost 
equal to rains. Tlie weakness of the troops was becoming so apparent I was anxious 
to bring the siege to an end, but in common with most of the officers of the army 
1 «lid not think an assault would be justifiable, especially as the enemy seemed to 
be acting in good faith in their preliminary propositions to surrender. 

*'Jiily 12 1 informed the Spanish Commander that Major-General Miles, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American army, had just arrived in my camp, and requested 
him to grant us a personal interview on the following day. lie replied he would 
be pleased to meet us. The interview took place on the 13th." 

The Spanish raised many points, as is their habit, and were tenacious about re- 
taining their arms, but yielded, and "the terms of surrender finally agreed upon 
included about 12,000 Spanish troops in the city and as many more in the surren- 
dered district." 

July l^th "we met midway between the representatives of our two armies, and 
the Spanish Commander formally consummated the surrender of the city and the 
21,000 troops in Santiago and the surrendered district. 

"After this ceremony I entered the city with my staff and escort, and at 12 
o'clock noon the American flag was raised over the Governor's palace." 

The men and material surrendered by the Spaniards at Santiago largely exceeded 
the two English armies and their equipments at Saratoga and Yorktown. 

The yellow fever appeared in the American camp at Siboney July 4th, and the 
fact was soon known to the army. General Shafter says of the wounded and sick: 
"Tiiey received every attention that it was possible to give them. The medical of- 
ficers without exception worked night and day to alleviate the suffering, which 
was no greater than invariably accompanies a campaign. It would have been better 
if we had more ambulances. ])ut as many were taken as was thought necessary, judg-> 
ing from ])rcvious campaigni-." 

(Jencral Joe Wlieeler's report of the action of July 1st is a paper full of striking 
points. The movement into battle began in wading the San Juan river under heavy 
fire, and the General says: 

"We were as much under fire in forming the line as we would be by an advance, 
and I therefore pressed the command forward from the covering which it was formed. 
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It merged into open space, in full view of the enemy, who occupied breastworks and 
batteries on the crest of the hill which overlooked Santiago, oflicers and men falling 
at every step. The troops advanced gallanty, soon reached the foot of the hill and 
ascended, driving the enemy from their works and occupying them on the crest of the 
hill. 

"Colonel Carroll and Major Wessels were both wounded during the charge, but 
Major Wessels was enabled to return and resume command. General Wyckoff, com- 
manding Kent's Third Brigade, was killed at 12:10. Lieutenant-Colonel Worth took 
command and was wounded at 12:15. Lieutenant-Colonel Liscum then took com~ 
mand and was wounded at 12:20, and the command then devolved upon Lieutenant* 
Colonel Ewers, Ninth Infantry. 

"Upon reaching the crest I ordered breastworks to be constructed, and sent to 
the rear for shovels, picks, spades, and axes. The enemy's retreat from the ridge was. 
precipitate, but our men were so thoroughly exhausted that it was impossible for 
them to follow. Their shoes were soaked with water by wading the San Juan River; 
they had become drenched with rain, and when they reached the crest they were alb- 
solutely unable to proceed further. Notwithsatnding this condition these exhausted 
men labored during the night to erect breastworks, furnished details to bury the 
dead and carry the wounded back in improvised litters." 

Wheeler's loss was 6 officers and 40 men killed, 29 officers and 288 men wounded^ 
and 10 men missing — total 372, out of a force of 127 officers and 2,536 men. 

General Bates says that after his brigade remained for some time in the first 
cross road after wading the San Juan river: "We moved to the right to assault a 
small hill, occupied upon the top by a stone fort and well protected by rifle pits. 
General Chaffee's brigade charged them from the right, and the two brigades, join- 
ing upon the crest, opened fire from this point of vantage, lately occupied by the 
Spanish, upon the village of El Caney. 

"From this advantageous position the Spanish were easily driven from place to 
4)lace in the village proper, and as fast as they sought shelter in one building were 
driven out to seek shelter elsewhere. The sharp-shooters of my command were en- 
abled to do effective work at this point. The town proper was soon pretty thoroughly 
cleaned out of Spanish, though a couple of blockhouses upon the hill to the right of 
the town offered shelter to a few, and some could be seen retreating along a mountain 
road leading to the northwest. A part of these made a stand in a field among some 

bowlders. 

General Lawton observes: ^The light battery first opened on a column of Span- 
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in:. :. . j-Mi- ;).. p:!.i.t. ■ !i:. l:- . \i..ri..l. Tlii-. hoxxm-rJie failed to do, and Escario 
i. .-'.': .Mi- ill.' i;l\ .i!' :.j •■:i i!.\ • \t:-«-Mi«- ii::lil ami iiuir llie bay. 

:. :i.. lit:., -a:.-!! •!:■ iir.iu' hmm-.I ;,!,.! vn.is iimI ivsiinifJ "the sickness in the 
^^.:. .::■ •>..^:u:' v.m s.::.;.!^. .1^ a n Milt nf rvpn.mv in the trenches to the in- 
::.. ^ :. ;.^.i i;'.- I.^.N. iM.i.>. M. :.-xcT. the dews in Cuba arc ahuost 
T... -A. ik::.-^. Ml i!„. ii-.H-i-. N\.i. l.co.min^^ .-^t) apparent I was anxious 
T . i-: J:. :■ . >.. . . ■.. ;,:i . i: i. ■■.i: in ...n;M5..n wi:h mo^t of the ollicers of the army 
1 -i ■! I.. • : . : '. .•; ..--....:; v., m\\ 1m- j.i^tiiial-lr, i-pcriallv as the enemy seemed to 
i"- ;ii M;j i:; .■- ! :...:; ::; :■:..:• :-:. ::::,.:;.:r\ |ii'«'|M..-i:iuns lo surrender. 

••.I..> IV 1 .:.: ■:i:..-l :'i.- >i„:^:<i i^'iiuuMuUr that Majnr-tlencral Miles, Com- 
.. : . :' t'..- Ai:.. :...>ii .i:ii:v. I.aA jii^t arriwd in my camp, and requested 
.;- ., I..:- :.,: .i::.-,a ;. / nu ilu- l^.l^.^^:nl: dav. He replied he would 
I'l- ;■'•.:-■•!;■■"•• t 1!-. Ti.- '.•..\,v\[< w ;. 1 1% [•!;in nii ilii' loth. 

Ti..- S:.,; .;; ,.!!-..! 1,:;,! ', :• A::-. ;.- i- lii.ir l..iKi:. :uul wcro tenacious about re- 

::i.:i ii: i!:..:- ..:!ii«.. i-i.: ;.:.:!..!. r.iA "\\i^- irnn> nf >urren»ler finally agreed upon 

■ ■'■■:-! ..!'■•■• r.'.«M.., s-.i:::-li tiu. |.^ in ilir ciiv and as many more in the surren- 

4 I • 

•'-:•' i:-:. "v.r !!.. : ii.:.!v\:iy ]..t\vr.'ri ilir ivpn-i'nlai ives of our two armies, and 
■".■■ >i';.:;i-:i < • !i:!i:.:i:!. r i". i!!...:!;. . ..n.^iiiiiniiiit •! \hv surrender of the city and the 

"\U'V :;.:^ ..:.::...:m. j .■niriv-i ;:;.■ .i:v uiili inv stalT and escort, and at 12 
<'• '' ' i; .':""ii i:i'- A':..-::. .1:1 \]al' uii- r;i:««'.l ovir tlu' (iuvirnorV palace.'' 

'>■':•■ Hi' li .ii: 1 ii...:.!:ii: -.iiivii.!. I-. ,1 i.y ihr Spaniards at Santia^.^^ largely exceeded 
t;.' ;v.-.. J',rr.::Mi ..iiij.- m;:-! :::. ir I'liLiinn-iii- at Siirniopi and Yorktown. 

'I'--' :.'11--'A l'.;.r ;i:.[n;ii...| in li,,- Aiii.-riran lamp at Siboney July -1th, and the 
f" ' ••''■:- -"'n ].r:..v.n ;.. ;!,.. .irniv. (i.-n.-nil SlmfiiT savs of the wounded and sick: 
"' ■'.• X'^^-'i '\.r\ ..ttiiiiiMii liiiit it \v;h ]M)s>ibk' to give them. The medical of- 
''" ' " :':.-'i: r-.... ;,;;nt, v.mi],,,1 nijii ;ind (lav to alleviate the sufTering, wliich 
^'■■- '■■ :--'t' r :'..iii iii\.i! i.il.jy .i.-conipanii-. n canipai;:n. It would have been better 
'* ■■■■ '■■ ' '■""' ii!iil'ii!.:iM . -. 1,1:; J. iiumy wvw Uikvn as was thought necessary, judg- 

^" !.' ;.:I .I.M- Wli.M-:.-!'. iviM:it i^\' tlir ;i(ti(,ii ,,f J ul v Ist is a papcr full of striking 
i"''!-^"-- '!'::«• innv.iii..i,t in;., i,;,i;i.. \,r'-.ii\ in wa.liii;: ilie San Juan river under heavy 
Hrc. ;ui-l :!;.- Crn.-rMl ^.-iv-:: 

>^«" v.-T.' .1^ imirli iin.i, ,• (;,.,. {„ r,,ni,in;: tlie line a.^ we would be by an advance, 
and I ih.T. fnic piv-.Ml ih,. oonnnand forwanl from the covering which it was formed. 
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It merged into open space, in full view of the enemy, who occupied breastworks and 
batteries on the crest of the hill which overlooked Santiago, officers and men falling 
at every step. The troops advanced gallanty, soon reached the foot of the hill and 
ascended, driving the enemy from their works and occupying them on the crest of the 
hill. 

"Colonel Carroll and Major Wessels were both wounded during the charge, but 
Major Wessels was enabled to return and resume command. General Wyckofif, com- 
manding Kent's Third Brigade, was killed at 12:10. Lieutenant-Colonel Worth took 
command and was wounded at 12:15. Lieutenant-Colonel Liscum then took com~ 
mand and was wounded at 12:20, and the command then devolved upon Lieutenant* 
Colonel Ewers, Ninth Infantry. 

"Upon reaching the crest I ordered breastworks to be constructed, and sent ta 
the rear for shovels, picks, spades, and axes. The enemy's retreat from the ridge was. 
precipitate, but our men were so thoroughly exhausted that it was impossible for 
them to follow. Their shoes were soaked with water by wading the San Juan River; 
they had become drenched with rain, and when they reached the crest they were alb- 
solutely unable to proceed further. Notwithsatnding this condition these exhausted 
men labored during the night to erect breastworks, furnished details to bury the 
dead and carry the wounded back in improvised litters." 

AVheeler's loss was G officers and 40 men killed, 29 officers and 288 men wounded^ 
and 10 men missing — total 372, out of a force of 127 officers and 2,536 men. 

General Bates says that after his brigade remained for some time in the first 
cross road after wading the San Juan river: ^^e moved to the right to assault a 
small hill, occupied upon the top by a stone fort and well protected by rifle pits. 
General Chaffee's brigade charged them from the right, and the two brigades, join- 
ing upon the crest, opened fire from this point of vantage, lately occupied by the 
Spanish, upon the village of El Caney. 

"From this advantageous position the Spanish were easily driven from place to 
4)lace in the village proper, and as fast as they sought shelter in one building were 
driven out to seek shelter elsewhere. The sharp-shooters of my command were en- 
abled to do effective work at this point. The town proper was soon pretty thoroughly 
cleaned out of Spanish, though a couple of blockhouses upon the hill to the right of 
the town offered shelter to a few, and some could be seen retreating along a mountain 
road leading to the northwest. A part of these made a stand in a field among some 
bowlders. 

General Lawton observes: ^^he light battery first opened on a column of Span- 
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iiiti n r|':;nu' ilu- rr:iil'«»n« iium;> t-vjHi u .1. Tlii-, liowi-vcr. ho failed to do, and Escario 
I'ii-Mil A:\it llii' lilv ;iIi»i:l: nii m\ txirciur ri''|jt and near tlio bav." 

< hi \\\\ llili. uli'.ii till- liriiiL' iva-t'«l anil was nt»i ivsunicJ "the sickness in the 
a:iiiv wa- mm na-iiiL' v« r\ lajiidlx, a- a n -uli nf r\|Mi>inv in the trenches to the in- 
i'ii-«- l.i.i; i !' ::.i >i:ii anil i:j«- luaw rairi>. MnirnM-r. tin.* ik-ws in Cuba are ahnost 
itjiial !■• iLiiii'. Tiir wrakin--^ nf \\u- irnnji- \va^ hi'i'oniin^ so a]«|»arent I was anxious 
l-i liriiiL' il.' -:« I'l- !" an i ii«l. !)11l in t-iUiinnii \vi;h uio.'-t of ihi* oflicers of the army 
I '!i<l II' <; \\\A\\\ a:i ;.-a;;:t ui'u!<l In- jii-tiilaMi', e.-j»eiiallv as the enemy seemed to 
Ik- ai tin:: In l:"«"1 l.iiiii in tin-;r [Mi lihLn.irv ]iri»|u)siiions U) >urrender. 

■■.':i'\ IV I iiit""!in««l I 111- Sjiani-h ( '.•ininan«h"r iliat Majur-CJeneral Miles, Com- 
i!-..!:.-:' r :i;-( Iim f •'!' i:n' Am* r^an ari:;\. had ju.M arrived in my camp, and re<[uested 
li ii; ;■' L'lan: ii- a jtrr-..';.,! iii;rr\if\v on ilic fulluwin^i: ilav. lie replied he would 
In- ji!ia-«d i'- Mit .1 u-. Ti," ;n:«-i\ii\v i«'fk plaii i-n iIk- loili." 

'rill- S:..:!:;-;i raJ-iil \\:\\\.\ i-'-ini-. as i- iln.ir haljil, and were tenacious about re- 
:;..:i.iiL' t!p.r .mii', l.i;i viili.il. and "fin.' ti-rni- "f surrender finally agreed upon 
:..' l:;dfi! a }.■.!! : r.'.^nii S|.a:ii-.!i troop- in ilic liiy and as many more in the surren- 

.Ii.!y Kill "\\r nut niidwav lu-iwi-i-n tlir rrprc.-entaiives of our two armies, and 
■!.•■ S:iaiii-ii r.iiiiiiiaiidcr f"rnia!l\ (••m.-uinma:* •! iln- surrender of the citv and the 
'j;."<Hi ir.M.ji^ in S.jMiia-n m\k\ tin- sum ndmd jli-iric-t. 

•'Al'i' r !;.."- ««r.ii:i.i»\ \ v\\\v\kA ilir (jiv wiili inv stall and escort, and at 12 
(•'til- k ii"":i ;;i«- Ann-iiran tin: wa- rai-rd »»\ht tlu- (ItJVirnorV palace." 

'!";:'■ ii:« n aiii] in.ittTial -mrrndi n-ij l>y llie S[»aniards at Santia»ro largely exceeded 
l!.'- iwn l',iiL!;-:i .;rir:i«- a:id ilirir .iinijiiMfnl- at Saraio;;a and Yorktown. 

'I'll* '.'II'-A i'.'\.r ajiji.arfd in \\\v AnnTJian camp at Siboney July 4th, and the 
f.M : W.I- -....:i l.rinwn tn ilu' arm v. <Jrn«ral Shafier savs of the wounded and sick: 
••'r • . i''i/...l i\^v\ ;iiiin;i'»n that il was po.-sible to give them. The medical of- 
!!(•■:- .■..■=.....' .■\.'j);:..M woihtd niLdii and day to alleviate the suffering, which 
u,.- !.■■ :.:'..t'r :! .!:i iii\a;:ahl\ .Hcnnipanic- a campaign. It would have been better 
'.', :• !..:■! II;'-:-. ,:i!i:r:!.:::. i-. 1.:;; a- many wi-ri' taken as was thought neeessar}-, judg- 
i!.." {':■ !!! j':'«-\ '.'-w- ' ai::jM;>:ii-." 

<-■ :ii !..! .1- •■ W;..-. !- :"■ i-j-iri nj' tln' action nf July 1st is a paper full of striking 
jM.li.'.. Til.- II . .. i.:.i:i :ii;.. |iat;l<- hcL'.in in watlin,:: tin' San Juan river under heavy 
(;!■< . a:.-i ih.f <i' :h-imI -.ly--; 

'■\Vr V..!. .... !i::;- h iii.d' r Wvr lu !'■ uiiiinir ilu* line as we wouhl be by an advance, 
and I :!;• r* U^vf pn-M-d ih*.* cummand forward from the covering which it was formed. 
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It merged into open space, in full view of the enemy, who occupied breastworks and 
batteries on the crest of the hill which overlooked Santiago, offieeri and men falling 
at every step. The troops advanced gallanty, soon reached the foot of the hill and 
ascended, driving the enemy from their works and occupying them on the crest of the 
hill. 

"Colonel Carroll and Major Wessels were both wounded during the charge, but 
Major Wessels was enabled to return and resume command. General Wyckoff, com- 
manding Kent's Third Brigade, was killed at 12:10. Lieutenant-Colonel Worth took 
command and was wounded at 12:15. Lieutenant-Colonel Liscum then took com~ 
mand and was wounded at 12:20, and the command then devolved upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ewers, Ninth Infantry. 

"Upon reaching the crest I ordered breastworks to be constructed, and sent to 
the rear for shovels, picks, spades, and axes. The enemy's retreat from the ridge was. 
precipitate, but our men were so thoroughly exhausted that it was impossible for 
them to follow. Their shoes were soaked w-ith water by wading the San Juan River; 
they had become drenched with rain, and when they reached the crest they were aV 
solutely unable to proceed further. Notwithsatnding this condition these exhausted 
men labored during the night to erect breastworks, furnished details to bury the 
dead and carry the wounded back in improvised litters." 

Wheeler's loss was 6 officers and 40 men killed, 29 officers and 288 men wounded^ 
and 10 men missing — total 372, out of a force of 127 officers and 2,536 men. 

General Bates says that after his brigade remained for some time in the first 
cross road after wading the San Juan river: '^e moved to the right to assault a 
small hill, occupied upon the top by a stone fort and well protected by rifle pits. 
General Chaffee's brigade charged them from the right, and the two brigades, join- 
ing upon the crest, opened fire from this point of vantage, lately occupied by the 
Spanish, upon the village of El Caney. 

"From this advantageous position the Spanish were easily driven from place to 
4ilace in the village proper, and as fast as they sought shelter in one building were 
driven out to seek shelter elsewhere. The sharp-shooters of my command were en- 
abled to do effective work at this point. The town proper was soon pretty thoroughly 
cleaned out of Spanish, though a couple of blockhouses upon the hill to the right of 
the town offered shelter to a few, and some could be seen retreating along a mountain 
road leading to the northwest. A part of these made a stand in a field among some 
bowlders. 

General Law ton observes: "The light battery first opened on a column of Span- 
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kh troo|ks which ai»iH*aiVil to be lavaln iiioving westward from El Canev, and about 
2 niihs ran^re. resuliinrr, as was afterwards learned, in killing 16 in the column.** 

The (Inieral ha> iiimh to say of a pleasing pcr^onaI nature. 

Th.' iv]u»rt »»f <H'Meral Kent i> of extraordinary merit for the exact detail and 
local color. ColoiK'l .MeChriiaiid, he >ays, **p(»inted out to me a green hill in the 
uiMaiue which was lo !»•• my objective on my left," and as he moved into action, 
•*I pHM-icilrd to join ihe head of my division, just coming under heavy lire. Ap- 
jiruaihiii;; the First l>ri;:ad«' 1 <lirected them to move alongside the cavalry (which was 
hailed). We were air. aiiy >iill'criii^' losses caused by the balloon near by attracting 
lire jiihI dix-lnsin;: mir pn>iiion. 

••'riir t'Mrmy's inr.iijtry tin-, sti*adily increasing in intensity, now came from aU 
din-i ;i.»ii.-, in.»i ()iil\ irum ilu« I'miit and tln» dense troj)ical thickets on our flanks, but 
frniii -Iijirp.-JKion r< ihii kly jio.-ted in iriM's in our rear, and from shrapnel apparently 
aiiiK-d ;ii I he l»alltH)ii. !.iruirn;nii-( 'nlniicl I)cr])v, of General Shafter's staflf, met me 

alxiiit I III- liinc and iiifnri 1 ni*- ih.ii ;i trnil nv narn)w wav had been discovered from 

th«' l»al!n(ui a -Imrt di-taiicr hack Icjidin;: to the left to a ford lower down the stream. 
I liji-^ii-nrd t»» iln' f'nrk- ina«h' liv this road, and soon after the Seventy-first New 
Y-«ik lic/ziimni of ilawkin-' hri|:a«le came up. T tnrm»d them into the by path in- 
diiiilrd Ijy hicutcnjini-Cnloncl Derby, len^lin;,' to the lower ford, sending word to Gen- 
eral Hawk in- nf thi- inn\(intnt. 'i'his would have speedily delivered them in their 
prnjM'i- platM' on ihc h I'l ..I" tlu-ir hrJL'ade. bui under the galling fire of the enemy the 
leailinir liatialinn of ihi> n-unnicnt was thrown into confusion and recoiled in dis- 
onhr nil \hv irnop- in the rear." 

Tiir Second and Third Iiaitnlions ''came up in better order,'^ but there was 

>(>nM' <!• lav, and (Icnr-ral Kent savs: 

'*[ iia<l re((ived onlcrs .-ome time before to keep in rear of the cavalry division. 
TlM'ir advance was much delayed, resnlting in frecjueni halts, presumably to drop 
I heir blanket rolls and <lue to the natural delay in fording a stream. These delays 
under >ucli a Imi lire irrcw cxceediuLrly irksome, and T therefore pushed the head 
of my <livi.-i()n a.- (juickly as 1 could toward the river in column files of twos parallel 
in ihc narrow wav hv the cavalrv. This (Uiickened the forward movement and en- 
abled me to rrr\ inio po-iiion as >pc'edily as jmssible for tlie attack. Owing to the con- 
gested condiiion of the road, the progress of the narrow columns was, however, pain- 
fully slow, i again sent a stall' olTicer at a gallop to urge forward the troops in rear." 

The Second I^'igade and Third ''moved t.)ward Fort San Juan, sweeping through 

m 

a zone of most destructive fire, scaling a steep and difficult hill, and assisting in 
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cai)turing the enemy's strong i)osition (Fort San Juan) at 1:30 p. ni. This crest was 
about 125 feet above the general level, and was defended by deep trenches and a loop- 
holed brick fort surrounded by barbed-wire entanglements." 

General Hawkins, after General Kent reached the crest, ^"'reported that the Sixth 
and Sixteenth Infantry had captured the hill, which I now consider incorrect. 
Credit is almost equally due the Sixth, Ninth, Thirteenth, Sixteenth, and Twenty- 
fourth regiments of infantry. Owing to General Hawkins' representations, I for- 
warded the report seqt to corps headquarters about 3 }). m. that the Sixth and 
Sixteenth infantry regiments captured the hill. The Thirteenth Infantry captured 
the enemy's colors waving over the fort, but, unfortunately, destroyed them, distrib- 
uting the fragments among the men, because, as was asserted, *It was a bad omen,' 
two or three men having been shot while assisting private Arthur Agnew, Company 
II, Thirteenth Infantry, the captor. All fragments which could be recovered are sub- 
mitted with this report. 

"I have alreadv mentioned the circumstances of niv Third Bri^jade's advance 
across the ford, where in the brief space of ten minutes it lost its brave commander 
(killed) and the next two ranking officers by disabling wounds. Yet, in spite of 
these confusing conditions the formations were effected without hesitation, although 
under a stinging fire, companies acting singly in some instances, and by battalion and 
regiments in others, rushing through the jungle, across the stream waist deep, and 
over the wide bottom thicklv set with barbed wire." 

General Kent says: 

"The bloody fighting of my brave command can not be adequately described in 
words. The following list of killed, wounded, and missing tells the story of their 
valor: 

-Mulv 1st the loss was 12 officers and 77 men killed, 32 officers and 403 men 
wounded, o8 men missing. Total loss, G42.'^ 

The following day the Spaniards resumed the battle, and the losses of Kent's 
command on the 2nd and 3d of July made up a total loss in three days of 09 killed 
and r)07 wounded, and 02 missing. General Shafter said that before closing his 
report he desired to dwell upon "the natural obstacles I had to encounter, and 
which no foresight could have overcome or obviated. The rocky and precipitous 
coast afforded no sheltered landing places, the roads were mere bridle paths, the 
effect of the tropical sun and rains upon unacclimated troops was deadly, and a dread 
of strange and unknown diseases had its effect on the army. 

"The San Juan and Aguadores rivers would often suddenly rise so as to prevent 
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the passage of wagon?, and then tlic eight pack trains with the command had to 
be depended upon for tlie victualing of my army, as well as the 20,000 refugees, who 
could not in the interests of humanity be left to starve while we had rations." 

During the Chicago Peace Jubilee, (ieneral Shafter made an address at the Ar- 
mory of the First Illinois Volunteers and, released from the continual forms of 
official reports, added much of interest to the story of Santiago. He says of the 
send-oil: 

"We were twice embarked and twice taken back to Tampa ^nd disembarked. On 
the first occasion the cause was the appearance of Admiral Cervera's fleet; it requir- 
ing the entire navy that was dispo.-able to go after that fleet, and the second time by 
a rcjjort that afterwards turned out to be incorrect, that in the St. Nicholas channel,, 
through which wc would have to go, some Spanish cruisers had been seen." 

Will !i ordered to Tampa to command the first C'uban expedition, he continued: 

"I took the troops that T thought best fitted and prepared for that service* 
There wore some magnilicent regiments of volunteers, but to part of them I had 
issued arms only two or three days before. They were not properly equipped, and 
lacked experience. A> I had the choice, I took all of the regulars that were there,. 
and with them three regiments of volunteers. They were magnificent men, as per- 
fect as men could be, but, as you know who served in '(51, poorly prepared to take 
care of tluMnsolves at first. You recollect it was months before we were prepared, and 
we made numerous misinkes that led to sickness and death. The same things have 
occurred again, and they always will continue with troops that are not used to the- 
field, and in this campaign men were taken directly from their camps immediately 
after being mustered in, and put into the most difficult campaign of modern military 
historv. 

'*! practically had the entire regular army of the United States, twenty of the 
twenty-five regiments of infantry, five of the ten regiments of cavalry, and five bat- 
teries of nriillery, with three regiments of volunteers, the Seventy-first New York, 
the SiMoiid Mji>.sKhnsetts, and the regiment known as Roosevelt's rough riders. 
The ]i\n were i)ractically seasoned soldiers. They were men from the frontier, men 
who liad been accustomed for years to taking a little sack of corn meal on their 
saddles, and a l)lanket, and going out to sleep out ot doors for a week or a month 
at a time. Of course, they knew how to care for themselves in camp. 

"Karlv in June I was called to the teleidione in Tampa, and told from the Presi- 
dent's mansion in Washington to proceed immediately with not Icj-s than 10,000 men 
to Santiago; that news had been receiv(Ml iliat day that the fleet of Cervera was surely 
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within that harbor, and that if 10,000 men could be placed there at once the fleet 
and the city could be captured in forty-eight hours. The horses and mules had been 
taken ofT from the ships as well as the men, and the time consumed in reloading the 
hordes and mules allowed me to embark 17,000 men nearly. That was very fortunate 
for me and our cause." 

On arrival off Santiago, he, "with Admiral Sampson, went down the coast about 
twenty miles, and saw General Garcia, and asked him his opinion of the country, 
what his force was, and whether he was disposed to assist. I found him very willing 
and very glad to offer his services at once, with 3,000 men that he had with him and 
another thousand that he had up the country a little further, which were to join us 
immediately. In sailing along the coast, looking for a landing place, I selected two 
place? — Siboney, a little indentation in the coast about twelve or thirteen miles east 
of Santiago, and another little bay about eight miles further east, where small streams 
entered into the sea, making a valley and a sandbar about 150 to 200 yards in extent. 
All the rest of the coast is abrupt, perpendicular walls of rock from ten to thirty feet 
high, against which the waves were dasliing all the time, and where it is utterly im- 
possible to land. 

'*\Ve had the earnest and able support of the navy and their assistance in dis- 
embarking, and the next morning were bombarding the two little places and driv- 
ing the few hundred Spanish soldiers that were there away. We began disembark- 
•-ing, and before the end of the day the men were on shore, with 2,000 horses and 
mules that we had to throw overboard to get ashore, and the artillery." 

The General noted the loss of 17,000 troops out of 24,000 in the English army 
that besieged Havana in 17G2, at the same time of year that he landed at Santiago, 
and remarked: 

"I knew that my entire army would be sick if it stayed long enough: that it was 
simi)ly a question of getting that town just as soon as possible. I knew the strength, 
the courage, and the will of my men, or I thought I did, and the result shows that 
I was not mistaken. It was a question of starting the moment we landed and not 
stoi)ping until we reached.the Spanish outposts, and, therefore, as soon as a division 
was })ut on shore it was started on the march. 

"On the 21th the first engagement took place, in which we had between P.OO 
and 900 men on the American side and i)robably 1,000 or 1,200 on the Spanish. The 
onemv was stron^lv intrenched, showing onlv their heads, while the American 
forces had to march exposing their whole bodies to the fire of the enemy. 

"It is announced by military experts as an axiom that trained troops armed with 
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Uk' |»ri*MMit l»nMTli-lna«lin*r aiid riipid- firing arm cannot be successfully assailed by 

aiiv iriM.|)> wlio .*!i.:i>ly n--«;mlt. Of lourso you can make the rogular approaches and 

iV.:: 11 1 » l<> ilu'iii. TUv fnllai v nf ih.ii prujMHition was made very manifest that day 

w lu 11 \hc ini'ii i«>iiii)«)-iii;r ilir advancr marched a.< deliberately over those breast- 

Wdik* as ilh'\ ever did wlu-n iln v fnii;:hl witli arms tliat you could only load about 

Iv.iic in a minute and of ihc lan'-^c of onlv 'JOO or .')00 vards. 

•^ » • 

"•'F-his army \va> an army of mark-men. For fifteen years the greatest attention 
has been paid lo mark-man-hiji. and 1 -iippose foiir-fifths of all the men in that army 
wore on tlieir l)rea-i> ilie mark.-mar.V hadge. 1 had «riven orders, knowing that 
(he noise id' liring i- lianide-s and ihai siiots put in the air are harmless — I had 
given the strieh>i orders i.> all oIUmts that iheir men should be told not to fire 
a ^ll"t unle-> iliey e«Mild su' snnuiliin,!; moving, and the iiring was to be by individ- 
ual, what i.- ealK'.l lili- liiing.in li\ idual firing. The Spanish troops, not so well drilled 
in firing a> oiirs,ii.-i d Nuliix filing. w hiih is very effeelive against large bodies of troops 
ma.-.-ed and m«>\ing n\ir a jilain. l»iii iiiurly inetVicient when used against skirmishers 
moving over a roiiLili enunirv. In iliai hatile, which lasted two hours, less than ten 
rounds uf ammunilinn per man wa- lired by my men, and the losses, notwithstanding 
m\ men wtM'e exj)o.-ed, their whole Ixxlies, while the enemy were in trenches, where 
only their liead.s could he seen, were ahoiil e(|Ual. 

*'l saw the commander of that foive a few days later in Santiago, and in talking 
aljHiil it hi* said to me: 'Your men hehaved very strange. We were much sur- 
prised. They were whipped, hut they didn't seem to know it: they continued to ad- 
vance (l.iii;:hter and applause), and we had to go away.' He was quite right about 
it. Thcv did have to go awav. 

^*()n tln' '^Dlh we had reached the immediate vicinity of the peaks in front of 
Santiago, about a mile and a half from the city. On the 30th I carefully recon- 
ncjltf'red the ground as much as one could in the dense undergrowth, and determined 
where 1 would make my atta(k, A\hich was simjdy directed in front, and to make 
ii direct assault. There was no attempt at strategy, and no attempt at turning their 
flanks. It wa< >iuiply going straight for them. In that I did not misjudge my 
men, and that i> where T succeeded so well. (A])plause.) If we had attempted to 
flank tlnni nut or dig them out hy regular jiaralleN and get close to them my men 
would lia\e been >iek hi fore it could have h(»eu accomphshed;, and the losses wciild 
have heen nianv tiiiKs greatiM* than thtv were. 

•■The only misfortune. as I judged it, of the first day's fightJnit which I have since 
learned was for the best, was that iuimediatelv on our right, and what would be in 
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our rear wlicn wo attacked the town, was a little village called El Caney, four mile.? 
and a half from Santiago, and whence the best road in the country connected with 
Santiago. I did not know the exact force there, but it was estimated to be 1,000, and 
l)erhaps a little more, and it would, of course, have been very hazardous to have 
left that force so near in our rear. 

''Instead of finishing the affair by 9 o'clock, as we expected, it took until 4:30 
o'clock in the afternoon before the last shot was fired, and then after a loss of nearly 
u hundred killed and 250 wounded on our side and the almost total annihilation of 
the force opposed to us. They had an idea that they would be killed, and when men 
believe that it is hard to capture them. Just at the close of tlie battle three or four 
hundred did attempt to escape, but ran out in front of a brigade tliat they did not 
see, and in the course of about three or four hundred yards most of them were dead 
or mortally wounded, so that probably not more than twenty men on the other side 
escaped from that battle. It was a most desperate struggle. 

*^Men were killed in the trenches by being knocked on the head with muskets, and 
one man I was shown two days later with what would be called a tremendous head 
on him, and the interpreter asked him how that had occurred, and he doubled up* 
his fist and spoke of the soldier that had hit him as a black man, that he had dropped- 
his gun and hit him in the head with his fist. That was pretty close work. 

'*^Ieanwhile the battle in front of Santiago progressed, with three divisions on our 
side, one of dismounted cavalry and two of infantry. It was beautifully fought. 
ICvery man knew what he had to do, and so did every officer. The orders were that 
immediately upon being deployed they were to attack. They did it. Every man 
kept going, and when one's comrade dropped the rest kept going. The result was 
that in about two hours the line was taken, and practically that afternoon the bat- 
tie of Santiago was ended, for those men never advanced beyond that point. 

"During the night I brought up the division of General Lawton that had been 
on the right at Caney and put them on the extreme right, where I had intended to 
have them the day before, and where, had they been, we should probably have taken 
the town and have gotten only the men that were there, and not the 12,000 that 
were far beyond our reach who were surrendered a few days later. 

"On the morning of the 2d a weak attempt was made upon our lines. In that 
the Spaniards had to expose themselves, while my men were covered. The fight 
lasted but a little while, and they retreated. 

"On the morning of July 3 I thought we had so much of an advantage that I 
could notify the enemy, first, that I wanted a surrender, and, second, if they declined 
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to surrender that they eould have twenty-four hours to get the women and children 
out of town. (>f "our.^e, livilizeil j)et»|ih' (U» not fire on towns filled with women 
and children if they will eoine i»ui if it ean be avoided. The Spanish commander 
declined very pn iii|.tly to surrender, but said he would notify the women and chil- 
dren and those that desired to go, but he wanted twenty-four hours more, and said 
there were a great many pe()])le to go out. They began to stream out at once, and 
for forly-ei^ht hours old men, women, and children poured out until it was estimated 
that at least vM),ooo people passed through our lines and out into the woods in the 
rear. Of course, there was an immense amount of suffering, and numbers died, 
especially of the old. Fortunately we were enabled to give them some food, enough 
so that they existed, l)ut at that time, with tlie Cuban forces that I had, I was issuing 
daily l.'i.ooo rations. I'oriy-five thousand people are a good many to feed when you 
have such fearful ri»a(ls and food could onlv be carried on the backs of mules. 

'•On that morning of tlie 3(1, about an hour after the time for surrendering, 
Cervera's lleet left the harbor, and went out, as you know, to total annihilation. It 
was not more than twenty or thirty minutes after they left the mouth of the harbor 
before, so far as we could hear, the firing had ceased, and 1,700 men were prisoners, 
600 were killed, and tlirei* or four battleships and some torpedo boats were either on 
the rocks or in the bottom of tlie sea— a most wonderful victory, never equaled be- 
fore in naval history, and due mainly to the magnificent marksmanship of our men, 
which covered the Spanish decks with such a hail of iron that no sailors on earth 
couhl stand against it. 

"Two davs after this I saw General Toral, and T was convinced from conversation 
with him that he was going to surrender. 1 had no one but myself to take the 
respon^ibility, in fact, 1 did not want anyone else to do it, but while I was convinced 
myself it was hard to convince others. I knew that we could capture the town at any 
time, that we had it surrounded so tliat they could not possibly get away, although 
on the niirht of Julv 2 •.\S00 men marched in. 1 had understood there were 8,000, 
but wlicn wc counted tlu.ni a few days afterward tliere were only 2,800. I knew that 
if we carried that town bv force a thousand men at least woidd be lost to the Ameri- 
can army, and a thousand good American men are a good many to expend in cap- 
turing a Spanish town (api)lause), and I did not propose to do it if I could possibly 
talk them out of it. 

"General Toral knew just as well as I did that I knew just what he had— that 
he was on his last rations, and that nothing but plain rice, that we had his retreat cut 
oflE, that we had the town surrounded, that he could not hurt us, while we could 
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bombard him and do some little damage, perhaps, and that it was only a question 
of a few days. 

"I found out a few days later what the hitch was which caused the delay, for 
General Toral had told me that he had been authorized by Bhinco, the Governor- 
General, to enter into negotiations and make terms for surrender, and in Cuba you 
know (ieneral Blanco was in supreme command. His authority was such that he 
could even set aside a law of Spain. Knowing that, I felt sure that after very little 
delay they would surrender. They desired to get permission from the Madrid gov- 
ernment to return to Spain. It was that that delayed them. Immediately upon 
receiving the permission .to return to Spain they surrendered. 

"I had in line when the fighting was going on, about 13,000 men— not more than 
that at any time. Inside the Spanish trenches there were about 10,000. There 
were 11,500 surrendered, and I think about 1,500 of them were sick. The dispro- 
portion, considering the difference of situation, is not very great. In fact, I think 
that 10,000 American soldiers could have kept 100,000 Spaniards out had they been 
in the same position (applause), although I do not wish to disparage the bravery 
of the Spanish troops. They are gallant fellows, but they have not the intelligence 
and do not take the initiative as do the American soldiers; and they have not the 
bull-dog pluck that hangs on day after day. 

"Toral made the first proposition to surrender. lie said if I would let him take 
his men and such things as they could carry on their persons and on a few pack 
mules that they had and guarantee him safe conduct to llolguin, which was fifty- 
two miles away to the north and in the interior, they would march out. J told him, 
of course, that was out of the question; that I could not accept any such terms 
as that, but I would submit it to the President. I did so, and was very promptly 
informed that only unconditional surrender would be received, but I was at liberty 
to say to General Toral that if they would surrender they would be carried, at the 
expense of the United States government, back to Spain. When that proposition was 
made to him I could see his face lighten up and the faces of his staff, who were there. 
They were simply delighted. Those men love their countr}' intensely, they had been 
brought to Cuba against their will, and had stayed there three years, poorly clad, 
not paid at all, and not well fed, and the prospect of going back to their homes had 
as much to do with conforming their views to our wishes as anything that was done 
during the campaign. 

"Meanwhile ton or twelve days had elapsed and I had received quite a number of 
volunteer regiments— two from Michigan, the First District of Columbia, a Massachu- 
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sotts n»gimont, and an Ohio ri'jrinionl, tlio Kiji:litli Ohio — all («plen(liJ troops and well 
CHluij)j)cd, and whih- ihov witc not thon* at the hardest of the litjhling they were there 
diirin^r the sutrering, and everylhin;: that soldiers were called upon to do thev did 
like men. 

"It is a great deal harder to stand up day after day and see companions go from 
sickness and di-^-ease than it i> to faee tlu* perils of hattle. 

'*\Vhen I told (ieiu'ral Toral that we would carrv his men back he said: 'Does 
that include niv entire eonirnand?' ! -aid: 'What is vour command and where are 
they?' lie replied tin* Fourth Army Corps: 11,500 men in the city, 3,000 twenty 
miles in the rear of us; T,r)()o hr >aid were up the coast less than sixty miles, and 
about l,o(M) lt^*> In 1 *)() miles olT on the northeastern coast. 

"There were l\A lo odd, an«l at a place less than ^ixty miles east there were 
7,500 and a few over, ijccausc wc counted them and took their arms. The result of 
that surrender was as unexpected to us as probably it was to every person in the 
Tniicil States. There was >imply a little army there, which had gone down to as- 
sist the navy in getting the Spanish tleet out and capturing that town, and we ex- 
pected no other result from it than victory at the spot at the utmost, but in at- 
tacking the limb we got the whole body. It was expected that, beginning about the 
first of October, the objective point of the campaign was to be Havana, where we 
knew there were from rir),00() to 150,000 men, and it was ex|>ccted that about the 
first of October a large army would be sent over there, and the battle that would 
decide the war would be fought in the vieinitv of Havana. I think that was the 
universal feeling. The loss of that city and of those 24,000 men — 23,376, to be ac- 
curate — so dispirited them that within a week the proposition of Spain to close the 
war was made, and, happily, the war was ended. 

**The dilTiculties of that campaign were not in the fighting. That was the easiest 
j»art of it. The difliculties were in getting food and medicine to the front. There 
was but a single road, a muddy and terrible road, and with five or six wagons going 
over it the sixth wagon would be on the axle tree, and in taking up some artillery 1 
had fnurt(cn Iwn'ses on one battery that was usually drawn by four, and even with 
that luuiiber it went out of sight, and we had to leave it and dig it out after the 
water had subsided." 

Admiral Sampson's report, dated August .*U1, was published October 23d, and 
(rovers the conduct of the fleet under his conmiand, in its operations in the West 
Indies, for about iwr) months prior to the destruction of Admiral Cervera's ships on 
July .'3. It was made up largely of ofTicial dispatches and the movements of the 
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fleet, witli GX])lanations and comment by the Admiral, and begins with a statement 
of tlie determination reached by the Navy department to send a squadron to the 
Windward Passage for the purpose of observation, because of the information re- 
ceived of the sailing, on April 29, of Admiral Cervera's squadron from the Cape 
Vertle Islands. 

On the voyage eastward from the naval base at Key West, which began on May 
4, Admiral Sampson reports there was experienced endless trouble and delay because 
of the inelFiciency of the two monitors accompanying the other ships, and which had 
to be taken in tow. Their coal supply was so small that it was at once evident that 
tliey must either frequently coal or be towed. The Admiral says: 

*'IIad the sea been rough, or had the enemy appeared at this juncture, the squad- 
ron would have been in a much better position for an engagement had the monitors 
been elsewhere. Subsequently, when engaging the batteries of San Juan, it was evi- 
dent that their shooting was bad. 

'"Owing to the quick rolling of these vessels, even in a moderate sea, they were 
unable to fire with any degree of accuracy.'' 

Among the telegrams received by the x\dmiral from the department at Wash- 
ington when voff Cape Haytien was the following: 

Washington, D. C., May G. — Do not risk or cripple your vessels against fortifica- 
tions as to prevent from soon afterwards successfully fighting Spanish fleet, com- 
posed of Pelayo, Carlos V., Oquendo, Vizcaya, Maria Teresa, Cristobal Colon, four 
deep sea torpedo boats, if they should appear on this side. LONG. 

It was determined to go to Porto Rico, and the squadron arrived off San Juan 
on the morning of the 12th and the bombardment of that place ensued. Regarding 
his action at this place the Admiral says: 

''It was clear to my own mind that the squadron would not have any great diffi- 
culty in forcing the surrender of the place, but the fact that we should be held several 
days in completing arrangements for holding it; that part of our force would have 
to be left to await the arrival of troops to garrison it; that the movements of the 
Spanish squadron, our main objective, were still unknown; that the flying squadron 
was still north and not in a position to render any aid; that Havana, Cervera's 
natural objective, was thus open to entry by such force as his, while we were a thou- 
sand miles distant, made our immediate movement toward Havana imperative. 

"I thus reluctantly gave up the project against San Juan and stood westward 
^"'M' Havana." 

Several telegrams are here presented, based on reports that Cervera's squa'^^ron 
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had n'luni«Ml ;n Ciuli/ an*! ilu-y lia«i in virw "lo rriiirn and mplure San Juan, the de- 
^in' 111 ill" >«» aiitl nriupv ilh- placf 1)«miil: a>-up''i in tin- vvcnl uf Admiral ('(.Tvcra's 
faiiuri- 1«> t ri'-> ihc Allaiilii-.'* 

Simrily afirr ni\\> was n'»i'i\rd iliat llu* Spani.-li ll«'»i had aj>pearod ull Curacoa, 
\Vt'.-i li.ii.i'-. an<l iih' ><|naili<in immI'T i>r'ln> I rum tin* tli-jiannK'nt procoodod to Kvy 
Wt'.-i, :■■ wiiiih \Aiui- I In- tl\in.:: Mjuadriin undrr roinnu'dniv (now Admiral) Sohley 
Ijad a!r«;n!y lui n i-riii'ml. 

Ai r.Mi::. iin-iil- wiir iln-n liiirriiMlly niaiK- and llio tlyinir s<iiiaih'on, aii«rmcnled by 
tin- ii::n r viv-.-l- iindrr ( '■•jinii'Hli'ri' S^iiili y. was -«ni nil" ("ii-nfurLros, wlioro it was bo- 
lifVii! i:;-' «MriM\ wniiM ^^n. jn w liii li ra.-i- an ilTnii wa.- in bo made to engage and 
»a}<:i = i'- ;::!ii. Saniji-nn ua- L:i\in llu- rlinirf fitiur nl* th«' cnmmanjl of iho block- 
a'!;i;» -i:i.i'!i-'ii «>ir Havana I'r at (iiiil'ut jn-. S^lih-v in rillier case to remain with 
lii- «•'.'. li «'jii.ii!i'i'ii. 

I'n.ni ni'-'.-aui - ii'ii-ivcd ])\ ih'- Admiral frnm llio dej^artim-nt about May 20 it ap- 
juar- ii;ai n |i..r;- had r.-ailn-.l ;hi' I'niiid Siai.< iliai ihf Spanish tleet was at San- 
lia.::'!, -•> lih- drjiailm-'nl aiUi-til Samj»M)n -n -^nd innne»liaU'ly word to Sidde}' to 
jiriH'f d t«i ihal phn-r, h-avin-: om- -mail \r— rl nil' i 'ii'nl'u»';:r>s. 

nil M.iv "Jl in.-ir!irii«>n- \v«"'.' wriiim hv Samo-on for Commodore Schlev and 
srni til him via I hi- Marliji-hiad ri-^janlin;: tin' pn-.-jhjliiy of the Spanish fleet being 
at S.ii:ilai:i». 'I'h^y ai'i' in part a- f«i||n\v>: 

rni-»-l S:;ii.- j'laL'ship X«'\v W^vk. l-'ir-^l !»at<\ Key West, Kla., May 21. — Sir: 
Sp;iii;-!-. -j'.iaili'ii i- pi.)hal)Iy at S.intia.LiD dr Cnha — fnnr ships and three torpedo boat 
di-:;-. \' V-. ir \'ii an- .-aii-llril iluy arr n^i a! ( 'icnfiieiros proceed with all dispatch, 
hui I ;iii! :-.:i-l\ . In SasriaL'" di- Cnha, and if iIk- enemy is there blockade him in port. 
^'n:i •v\;;i pr"l.,:li!v lin-l it rKM-f-^arv in c-iahh'-h communication with some of the 
iiihali;t.:iii.--r!shi rmi-n nr nilnrs- -in h-arn definitely that the ships are in port, it 
Im'.-ii;.'- im:Mi--il)j.- in -. •■ jntn it frnni the <intside. 

Th'- Admiral .-aid hi- fi!t mnih i'nncernrd a- to ihe delivery of these orders 
Jind -«-ri; a dnpli.-a;.- liy thi- Hawk with an additinnal memorandum. The Admiral 
-u-;j-i-:''l :!ia: il" ;]i. infcrmaiinn did iinl i"ea<-h Commodore SL-hley before davli^^ht 
nf May '!'.', In m.i-k ih-- ival direciinn he .-Imnld taki! as much as possible. He adds: 
''{■'nllnw ihe SpaiiiMi sijnadinji \\ liichcver direciinn thcv take.'' 

'I'hi- Admii'al n(l' Havana i^ive^; cnpit-s of orders of battle which were to be fol- 
loweij ill ihc event that Ci-rvera left Santia.L^o nn the apprnach of Schley's fleet from 
Cienfnc;rns and attempted to cruise around the coa.-t to Havana, in which case the 
Havana s^juadron would attempt to intercept him by going east about 200 miles be- 
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yond the junction of Santiren and Nicliolas Channels. Strict orders were given for 
screening lights and to see that none were accidentally shown. 

The squadron was to cruise generally to the eastward in the day and westward 

during the night. 

On May 23, as shown by the report, Commodore Schley expressed the belief that 
the Spaniards were at Cienfuegos. On the 2Tth the Admiral sent word to Schley, 
directing him to proceed with all possible speed to Santiago because of information 
received that the Spaniards were there. The same time orders were sent to have the 
collier Sterling dispatched to Santiago with an expression of opinion that the 
Commodore should use it to obstruct the channel at its narrowest part leading into 
the harbor. 

The details of the plan were left to the Commodore's judgment, as he (Sampson) 
had "the utmost confidence in his ability to carry this plan to a successful conclusion, 
and earnestly wished him good luck.'' 

Sampson apparently felt certain of the presence of the Spaniards at Santiago and 
urged that the harbor must be blockaded at all hazards. Schley in the meantime had 
proceeded to Santiago, although it appears not the same day Admiral Sampson ex- 
pected. 

At one time Commodore Schley contemplated going to Key West with the 
Rcjuadron for coal, but this was abandoned, his collier having been temporarily re- 
paired, and the necessity for a trip to Key West being avoided Santiago was then 
blockaded. 

Admiral Sampson arrived at Santiago June 1st. June 8 the Admiral urged upon 
the department, as he had previously done, to expedite the arrival of the troops for 
Santiago, the difficulty of blockading the Spanish ships daily increasing. 

In a memorandum dated June 15, the Admiral says: 

"The Commander-in-Chief desires again to call the attention of the commanding 
officers to the positions occupied by the blockading fleet, especially during the day- 
time, and it is now directed that all ships keep within a distance of the entrance to 
Santiago of four miles, and this distance must not be exceeded. 

"If the vessel is coaling or is otherwise restricted in its movements it must never- 
theless keep within this distance. If at any time the flagship makes signal which * 
is not visible to any vessel, such vessel must at once approach the flagship or re- 
treating vessel to a point where it can read the signal. 

"Disregard of the directions which have already been given on this head has led 
to endless confusion. Many times during the day the fleet is so scattered that it 
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wmilil hv pcrfoi'tly possilik* fur the oueniy to come out of the harbor and meet nj^th 
httli> ('piuKoitioii. 

"'I'lic t'luiiiiuiinliT-iii-t'hit'f hoprs that strict attention will be given this order." 

In till* nnl( r of hat tie incidental to the hindin^; of Shaf tor's army corps June 22, 
whvu ^hiJ^> wvw Mill to shell the heach anil cover tlie landing of the men, the follow- 
ing occurs: 

**Tlie aitciiiii)!! tif loinniandin^r oflicers of all vessels engaged in blockading 
Santia*:»> ilc Ciiha i< earnoily callctl to ilie necessity of the utmost vigilance from thif 
time forward. )>oth a- to maintainii]<( stations and readine>s for action and as to keep- 
ing a cinse watch upon the Iiarhor mouth, if tlie Spanish Admiral ever intends 
to attempt to escape tluit attempt will he made soon.'' 

TIh' Admiral says trouhle was experience«l in the landing of Shaf tor's army on 
account »)f ih»' wandering' luoeliviiies of some of the transports. The progress of the 
diseml)arkati(»n wa> rendend somewhat ditlicult by a heavy sea, the heaviest daring 
the three weeks the licet liad been stationed there, owing to a stiff blow off the coast 
of Jamaica. 

According to a di>patch to Secretary Long, dated June 2G, the channel at Santi- 
ago not having been obstructed by the sinking of the ilerrimac, Admiral Sampson 
was prcj)aring a torju'do attack to hasten tlie destruction of the Spanish vessels, 
alilion^ih he regretted resorting to this method because of its difficulties and small 
chance of siiccos. He would not do this, he says, were the present force to be kept 
there: as it then iii^ured a capture, which he believed would terminate the war. 

There was contemplated at this time sending a fleet to the Spanish coast; and 
this cxjjcdition was to consist of the Iowa, Oregon, Newark, Yosemite, Yankee, and 
Dixie, and tlicy were to go to the Azores for orders, en route to Tangier, Morocco. 
The colliers were to join the fleet at the Azores. 

On June .'30 the Admiral received a communication from Major-General Shafter 
announcing that lie expected to attack Santiago the following morning, and asking 
ihat 111' (Sainp.Mjn) bunihard the forts at Aguadores in support of a regiment of in- 
fantry, anil ninke such demonstrations as he thought proper at the harbor's mouth, 
so as to kcej) as many of the enemy there as possible. 

This rc(iue>t wa- complied with, and on July 1 Oeneral Shafter asked that the 
Admiral keep up his fight on the Santiago water front. On July 2 the following 
was njccived from (Jencral Shafter. 

"Terrible fight yesterday, ])ut my line is now strongly intrenched about three- 
fourths of a mile from town. I urge that you make effort immediately to force the 
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entrance to avoid future losses among my men, which are already heavy. You can 
now operate with less loss of life than 1 can. Please tele2)hone answer." 

A rc})ly was telephoned General Shafter from Admiral Sam2)son, through Lieu- 
tenant Stanton, which said the Admiral had bombarded the forts at the entrance of 
Santiago and also Punta Gorda battery inside, silencing their lire, and asked whether 
he (Shafter) wanted further firing on the Admiral's part. The explanation was made 
that it was impossible to force an entrance until the channel was cleared of mines 
— a work of some time after the forts were taken possession of by the troops. To 
this General Shafter replied: 

"It is impossible for me to say when I can take batteries at entrance of harbor. 
If they arc as difficult to take as those which we have been pitted against it will be 
some time and at great loss of life. I am at a loss to see why the navy cannot 
work under a destructive fire as well as the army. My loss yesterday was over 500 
men. By all means keep up fire on everything in sight of you until demolished. I 
expect, however, in time and with sufficient men to capture the forts along the bay."' 

On the 2nd of July, Sampson wrote to Shafter. 

"An officer of my staff has already reported to you the firing which we did this 
morning, but I must say in addition to what he told you that the forts which we 
silenced were not the forts which would give you any inconvenience in capturing the 
city, as they cannot fire except to seaward. They cannot even prevent our entrance 
into the harbor of Santiago. Our trouble from the first has been the channel to the 
harbor is well strewn with observation mines, which would certainly result in the 
*<inking of one or more of our ships if we attempted to enter the harbor, and by the 
.^inking of a ship the object of attempting to enter the harbor would be defeated by 
the preventing of further progress on our part. 

"It was my hope that an attack on your part of these shore batteries from the 
rear would leave us at liberty to drag the channel for torpedoes. 

"If it is vour earnest desire that we should force our entrance I will at once 
prepare to undertake it. I think, however, that our position and yours would be made 
more difficult if, as is possible, we fail in our attempt. 

"We have in our outfit at Gtiantanamo forty countermining mines, which I will 
bring here with as little delay as possible, and if we can succeed in freeing the en- 
trance of mines bv their use I will enter the harbor. 

'^This work, which is unfamiliar to us, will require considerable time. 

"It is not so much the loss of men as it is the loss of ships which has until now 
deterred me from making a direct attack upon the ships within the port/' 
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The Admiral •^uy^ hv brgaii inakiii;^ iircparutioii^s to countcrminej and, with the 
ohjirt i)f arran^^in^ an attack upon tlio baitiTii'> at the entrance a visit was arranged 
to (JmiTal Shafti-r, su tliat tlit* matter nii;:ht bo thuroughly discussed^ and com- 
biutd ai-tinn tako place. 

He a«liL-: *'I had in view the employment of the marines for an assault on 
either the Morru or Socapa battery, while at the same time assaulting the defenses at 
the entrance with the lleet." 

The Admiral .-avs uf the sortie and destruction of Cervera's fleet: 

"This event closes the purely naval campai«rn, crowning with complete success 
the anxious wnrk »»f almost exactly two months.'* 

The irnT of ('niumodj.rc Schhy as to the location of Cervera's fleet, his hesi- 
taii"!! ill accepiin;: the n'pt»ri of ilu' Spaniards' presence at Santiago, appears to have 
cau-cd tin- adviMK eiiu'iii uf Admiral S;inip>»in and subordinated Schley. Out of tiiid 
cjiMie diir»i'iiicfs uf npiiiion abnut facts am*»ng the close friends of the two dis- 
liuLMii-lird ollicirs. Scidt-y wa* cIhm' at hand when (Vrvera's run from Santiago 
In. k p!;:ie, whih- Sampson wa- nut of the way on other duty, and Schley has been 
cluji'H'd with an eva-ive iimveineiii of the Xew York just then that lost valuable time* 
It i- nlaicd by the \Va-hin.iri«Mi -tall* enircspoudent of the C'hicafTO Times-Herald that 
just afi«r th(» baiih* of Santia^^(». Commodore Schley went aboard the Iowa 
and hailed Captain Kvan- wiiji the remark that it lunl been a great day for the Amer- 
ican navv. 

-Uut w hv diiln't vou obev orders and close in on the mouth of the harbor instead 
of heading' nut to sear" inquired Kvans. 

Cniimiodnre Seldev's riiil\ wa- that he was afraid the Vizcaya would ram the 
iJinnkUn. This colloiiuv nf«Tre<l to a striking' maneuver of the flagship Brooklyn 
ear!v in the enira.iremcnt at Saniia^^o, which has been commented on before. In jus- 
lice In C.niiinodore Schley ilie navy department olHcers admit the Spanish officers 
alNT tlir battle said that it had been their purpose, on emerjring from the harbor, to 
ha v.- ih. X'izcaya ram the Brooklyn, bclievin*: that the Spanish cruisers could outrun 
liie ivMiainin.LT vt -.-eN in the American ilcct, most of which were battleships, sup* 
j)n.( «1 i(. l,e nf a lower rate of sp«'cd than the Sjianish cruisers. 

'j'hc aeiii.n (d" the Vizeaya as >h.' headed toward the Brooklyn indicated her de- 
terminatii.n m rarry oui tlii-^ jn'nL'-ramme. Hut the remark of Captain Evans to the 
n.miina! rninii..!::.!<'r of the s^piadron would under ordinary circumstances have 
JH-rn an a<t nf :iiMi))ordination and only illustrates the feeling of some of the cap- 
tain- nf the thet towanl the Commodore. 
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It has been said that Schley, being ordered to Key West when Cervera ap- 
peared in Cuban waters, "proceeded to Cienfuegos, which was thought to be the des- 
tination of the Spanish warships. That port commanded the only direct railroad con- 
nection with Havana, and had the Spanish fleet gone there Admiral Cervera could 
have relieved General Blanco with money and munitions of war and received in 
return supplies necessary for his squadron. It is beheved even now that had the 
Spanish ships been properly supplied and equipped they would have gone to Cien- 
fuegos instead of to Santiago. But subsequent developments have shown that 
Admiral Cervera was permitted to take only enough coal to carry him to the nearest 
port, Santiago." 

Schley credited Cervera with knowing enough to know that Cienfuegos was 
the better port for his purposes, and therefore adhered to his opinion, and Sampson 
was made his superior officer. So important have the difEerences seemed that the 
Wainwriglit Board was convened to investigate the parts taken in the Santiago naval 
Ijattle respectively by Admiral Sampson and Admiral Schley. But in official phrase 
this board was convened for the purpose of determining the position and courses 
of the ships engaged in the action at Santiago July 3, and reporting to the Secretary 
of the Xavv. 

The report is: 

*a^ S. F. S. New York, First Rate, Navy Yard, New York, Oct. 8, 1898.— Sir: 
In obedience to your order of Sept. 2, 1898, appointing us a board to plot the posi- 
tions of the ships of Admiral Cervera's squadron and those of the United States 
fleet in the battle of July 3, off Santiago de Cuba, we have the honor to submit the 
following report, accompanied by a chart, showing the i)ositions of the ships at seven 
difl'erenr times. 

"These times, as taken by the United States ships engaged, with the incidents 
noted J are as follows: 

"No. 1, 9:3o a. m. — Maria Teresa came out of the harbor. 

"Xo. 2, 9:50 a. m. — Pluton came out. 

"Xo. 3, 10:15 a. m. — Maria Teresa turned to run ashore. 

"X^o. 4, 10:20 a. m. — Oquendo turned to run ashore. 

"Xo. 5, 10:30 a. m. — Furor blew up and Pluton turned to run ashore. 

"Xo. G, 11:05 a. m. — Vizcaya turned to run ashore. 

"Xo. 7, 1:15 p. m. — Colon surrendered. 

"Tlie chart selected by the board for plotting is 11. 0. chart X^o. 716, 1885, West 
Indies, eastern part of Bahama Islands, with part of Cuba and north coast of San 
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Duiniiiirn. Tliis scU'clion \va.s inailo after a careful coniparisou with all other charts 
at haiuK a> the positions of the ])ririeii)al headlands and inlets and the distances be- 
tween thtin t»n it a*j:ri'e more nearly with the observation of members of the board 
t!:.in tliosf 'Mven 1)V anv other. 

**Tlu* positions of the United States ships were e>tablished by known bearings 
and distances from tiie Monro at No. 1, with the exception of the New York, whose 
position is ph)tted h\ tlic ri'volutit.ns of its engines during a run of forty-five minutes 
ca.-jt from its position, >outhi'a>t lialf south of the Morro, 0,000 yards. Position at Xo. 
'^' is plotted by all slnj)s acr(»rding to their relative bearings from each other, the 
oj)crations i)f their mginc? from 1»::>.") to 0:."i(), the evidence of the officers on board 
them, and the rangt'> used in llring at the Spanish ships. Position No. 3 is plotted 
from observations of tin- nlVners of tlie I'nited States ships, with regard to their 
iirarness U, t*ach otliiT, an»l relative bearings of themselves from Teresa, with 
ranges in use at tlir tinii', the ju-rforinance of the engines, and general heading 
<)f the ships. l*osition No. 1 same as No. 3, substituting Oqucndo for Teresa. Posi- 
tiun Nos. ."), G, and T are plotte<l on the same general plan. 

"J>efore plotting these ]»ositions the l)oard took each ship separately and discussed 
the data for the position under eouMderation — this data being obtained from the 
ri*])ort of the commanding ofiicers, notes taken during the action, and the evidence 
nl' I he members of the board. In reconciling dilTerences of ojunion in regard to dis- 
tances, bearings, ranges, etc., full liberty was given to the representative of the ships 
under discus.sion to bring in any argument or data he considered necessary, and the 
board submits thi> re])ort with a feeling that, under the circumstances, it is as nearly 
correct as is i)ossible so long after tlie engagement. Very respectfully, 

"KICriARD WAINWRIQHT, 

"Lieutenant Commander, U. S. N,, Senior Member. 

"S. P. COMLY', 

"Lieutenant, U. S. N. 

"L. C. HEILNER, 

"Lieutenant, U. S. N. 

"W. II. SCHUETZE, 

"Lieutenant, U. S. N. 

"A. C. HODGSON, 

"Lieutenant, U. S. N. 

"W. II. ALLEN, . 

"Lieutenant, U. S. N. 

"EDWARD E. CAPEHART, 

"Lieutenant, U. S. N. 
*'To the Commander-in-Chief." 
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Measurements upon the chart showing the positions of the vessels at the speci- 
fied times named in the report will give as fair an idea of the work of the board as 
can be made without the chart itself. 

"Position No. 1, 9:35 a. m. When the Maria Teresa came out of the harbor the 
New York was nine miles east of Morro, accompanied by the Hist and Ericsson. The 
Brooklyn was three miles southwest of Morro, being two and two-tenths miles from 
the shore west of the mouth of the harbor. The Texas was eight-tenths of a mile 
east of the Brooklyn; the Iowa one and eight-tenths miles east and south of the 
Brooklyn, and the Oregon a half mile east of the Iowa, the Iowa being three miles 
directly south of Morro. The Indiana was two and two-tenths miles southwest of Mor- 
ro and the Gloucester one mile almost directly north of the Indiana, a mile and four- 
tenths from Morro. 

"Position No. 2, 9:50 a. m. When the Pluton came out all the Spanish vessels 
had come out of the harbor and their positions were: Maria Teresa two and a half 
miles southwest of Morro, the Vizcaya, Colon and Oquendo, in the order named, 
behind the Teresa and from four.tenths to half a mile apart. The position of the 
American vessels were: The New York had moved up two and one-tenth miles 
westward. The Brooklyn had started north, swerved to the northeast and toward 
the mouth of the harbor, and was turning east on the swing it made to the right and 
around to the westward course; it was eight-tenths of a mile from the Vizcaya. At 
position No. 2 the Texas first went cast a half mile, swinging toward the harbor, 
then turning to the left it is at No. 2 a half mile directly north of the first position. 
The Iowa moved by a varying course northwest and was a mile and four-tenths 
from the Vizcaya, the Oregon being two-tenths of a mile behind the Iowa, the 
Indiana three-tenths behind the Iowa. The Gloucester's first start was half a mile 
directly away from the harbor, but swinging to the right, had advanced toward the 
Spanish ships, being one and seven-tenths miles from the nearest, the Oquendo. 

^'Position No. 3, 10:15 a. m. Maria Teresa turned to run ashore. It was five and 
one-half miles from Morro. The Vizcaya was two and three-tenths miles westward 
from the Teresa, the Oquendo one and two-tenths miles, and the Colon one and 
four-tenths miles in advance of the Teresa. The American vessels were as follows: 
The New York had come within three miles of Morro, being southeast of that 
])oint. The Brooklyn had made its swing to the westward, crossing its track, and was 
two and one-half miles south and west of the Teresa, and one and three-tentiis 
miles directlv south of the Colon, and one and one-tenth miles and a little behind 
the Vizcava, one and three-tenths miles and a little in advance of the Oquendo. The 
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T- .\;i.- \\;i- ■-::'■ iiin: : u - "• f:i ;.- ii..li- fi.-iii I in- Ti-:-.-.-;!. ;i liiilr Ijcliiiul ii, aiul one and 
t'-iiy-:' ti; :i- mi.-- :i«'Im .ii:-! iM:;:ii 1 lii.- h.-m S;..iiii«ii .-!;ij.. iIil- Oijiiciiilti. The Iowa 
u.:- ■■!:•• .11!'! ":'i-i'!.i!i i:i:!' > i:-i!i i::i- 'I'l-ri-.i .iii«l ;i ]i;;Ir rln^i-r in. luii noi quite 
;i' i..:' '.W'" .I-" ■ .«■ I'l \.i-. T;.' Hii -..ii ':.,l'I jii;.lr»l iij» ;inil j>;i-.-»m| iIr' TV.Mi? and 
l-'V. .'.. 1" :;ij .1 ii:;]' l"!:r:::i r iii >::■ i- li..iii i:j«- 'I'l-x.;- ;iinl ;i Ii;ili- furilu-r init llian the 
I. •.'..!. 1: \\;i- in .;.l\ii:i' ■: •■{ :;.- T' ir-.i. !m iiiL'' "i".' ;iMi1 >« vi-n-U'iilhs niilv- from that 
\r--r!, ->.-i';::!i — '!" ;i mil- :":■ ::i .n. •!■:.:«' :!» in i;.-. liii'- i-f ilu- ( ).jiirnili.». -ovon-tcnUw 
«l'.;i!:.'i i:.:.i;!:' (',.!.■;;..;::.!.:■:. ..!;'!:■.'.■-(' i;:'.i- Miil. - Im hind ih\.' X'izenva. The In- 
i!!..n;i v;-" ■ ,-. . :!i:! - ;"; n. '.'.,•■ '!"• \.:> .:;i': ; ^■. ■ ;Miil -Ix-lt-nih- niih.-s t'rmn iho OtjiK-ndo, 
li;.- n» ■.:«>' S:..i.;-;; \..-. !. 'I'". <.;.::.. -I. i :;.i.i n:t'>r«l ii]» .-i\-lolilhs uf a niilo and 
u.i- ji-" .J !.ii!-- -liii • '.'\ -•;;:!. .«;" M--: :■■. 

**1*'-:' ■I. \ . I. l!»:V" . . i'\. ( »ii;iiii-l.- ;!:iii''! ;.' run ii.-lmn'. Onlv (ivo niinutcs 
»-!;ii--' ! :: ■ . :■ -:',.-:; N -. :. A!! v<-*. I- i;,i.! \n-i-\i mnnini: \vr>i\vanl without material 
«!i.i:-.'- ::i i':-.;- !»-!'''i>. 'V\\< (i!-!! !i;ii! iiiii "nr anil ihr»'i-tfuih>! niilos, the 
A" /' .. I J- ;i' ' ::'--!ii:;!'. - :' :i ni!l' !<■— . Mi-i -\\. !\' il i.» lin' Irfl, hrin;j:ing it to within 
'■!..■ . :■: ■ i!.-;(!:i:i !::;!.- .'!" ;ii.- I'.: ..■.;,Im!, Ti;,- I.iwa was tin' same distaui-c, but al- 
!'..-• ■' ■.■!v .;-:.■: :i. m ■! ;!i.- (►.'...-■n .\.> -l- ai:-i ; lirtT-tfiiilis mili's from the Viz- 

■ '■... ■ i.!:!:i- y . M ; ' ■•■.;. 'I"i.' I".', i v. ..> - iL'.i-ii n:)!- nf a mil*' Trnm tlio Oquendo, 

■ ■■ «':♦..- n n.!:« -:•■!.■::- ■ " .i n:!'- \V"\i\ ;:.< -ani'- xf-^.-l, an«l hnih M)mewliat in ad- 

■ ; ;■ ;:■ il.M.n"-! S-..::-\ -i:;i. T';.- In.'^jiii.i !ia<l a«lvaiKr«.l ci^'ht-tcnths of a 

.■ ..'. : .'. I- ;\\) .:!..! -ix :■ :.•■!-. iil'..- ...\av IV-.ni I'tc ()tjn»i]th». ihe nt-aivsi Spanish 

. T" ■ \. w N'..; L "...l ..■!\ai;- i i ::• .;i '\ a wrl , 1)1;! wa.- int vrt abn-ast i)f Morro. 

'I ■ < i"..::'i--:i :■ :;.: ! :;i:i i \.-r ;\\.. w.'.l* - ;i:iil \\a- n'>\v well west of Morro, but five 

■'r>-:'i< n \-.'. "', !'»::'.') a. in. I'nii-r Mvw nj) and riuioii turned to run ashore. 
'I'!.:- ■ •' n \\i'.\. •['(•- la:- ! ihan jx-iii'-n \i-. 1. Tlii.' < ilnnt-csii-r had run a little more 
i" ..:. :■■ .. ;i;.!. -. -.nd v..]- ^-nr-iri-i !.- 'i" a niilr I'lHni ilu* Funir ami hut little further 
i' !:. •'.-. r.'-." ■' . '!"!:■ V' .'. ^'"Ii. ii;i.! inn lAo and iun-trnih> miles, and was three 
. ! i '',:■■''-'■ '. :'.- i;!"' - :":-::i :l;i- I'lir--:-, ::n' ncari'-l Sjiani.-li >hii). and two and two- 
■■:.■!:■ :: i'- - -.-ni'i .! la iiilf wc-l "t" MtH'iu. 'I'Im' Cnlnii had lain two and ninc- 

■ m". '■' ' .nd 1:,' \'!.-.<v;i 1 \\ < i and -i-vi ii -lent lis miK*-. 'I'iie ih'ooklvn had run 
■.'■ .I'l'! :. ■'• ■<ii;::~ !•.■.•-. and v. a- i.jir and twf.j-icnth- mik-s from the Vizeaya 
.■:■:.::■ .in-l-: : ni !i.> mile- li 'an ! li'. ( '"I-mlw ui(di ua- running nearer the shorc. The 
"■..Mil i...d -;.d'd :.'.•) and a li.df niil<-, aiid wa- uul' anil ont-dialf miles from the 
\"i>:i.i..i. and almnt th<: -anK' di.-tam.i; from the (.'oluii. The Texas was one and two- 
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tenths miles astern of the Oregon, two and four-tenths miles from the Oregon. 
The Indiana was one and one-half miles astern of the Texas. 

"Position No. 6, 11:05 a. m. Yizcaya turned to run ashore. In thirty-five 
minutes the Vizcaya had sailed about seven miles, and was off the mouth of the 
Aserradero River. The Colon had run five and one-half miles further, and was more 
than that distance in advance of any of the American vessels. The Brooklyn was one 
and three-tenths miles distant from the Yizcaya and slightly behind it. The Oregon 
was one and a half miles from the Yizcaya, but nearer the shore and somewhat more 
astern of the enemy. The Texas was two and seven-tenths miles from the Yizcaya 
and directly astern of the Oregon. The Iowa was three and two-tenths miles directly 
astern of the Yizcaya. The New York w^as five miles behind the Iowa. The Ericsson 
had kept along with the New York all the time, and was, at this position, one-half 
a mile in advance of it. The Indiana was nearly four miles behind the Iowa. 

^'Position No. 7, 1:15 p. m. The Colon surrendered. In the two hours and ten 
minutes from the last position given the vessels had coursed westward a great dis- 
tance. The Colon had run twenty-six and one-half miles and was off the Tarquino 
River. The Brooklyn was the nearest American vessel. It had sailed twenty-eight 
and one-half miles and was three andfour-tenthsmiles from the Colon. The Oregon was 
four and one-half miles from the Colon and more in shore than the Brooklyn. TheTex- 
aswas three and four-tenths milesbehind theOregon. TheNewYorkwas nine andone- 
half miles from the Colon. No one of the other vessels had come up save the Yixen, 
which was abreast of the New York. This little vessel in the beginning of the fight 
steamed out to sea and sailed westward on a course about two and one-quarter miles 
from that of the nearest Spanish ships. 

"The tracings of the chart show that the Spanish vessels sailed on courses hot 
more than three-tenths of a mile apart until the Oquendo ran ashore. Then the Yiz- 
caya veered out to sea anB the Colon kept nearer the shore, their courses being about 
seven-tenths of a mile apart. Up to the time the Oquendo went ashore the Iowa, 
Indiana, Oregon, and Texas sailed on courses within three-tenths of a mile of each 
other, the Iowa being the nearest and the Texas the farthest from the course of the 
Spanish ships. The Brooklyn's course was from three-tenths to one-half of a mile 
outside that of the Texas. The swing to the right which the Brooklyn made at the 
beginning of the engagement shows an oval four-tenths of a mile across. It crossed 
the courses of the Texas, Oregon, and Indiana twice while making the turn, but 
before these vessels had gone over them. The course of the New York after passing 
Morro was nearer the shore than any other United States vessel except the Glouces- 
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tor, and a mile iK-liiiul wIuto ilio Oqucdo turned to run ashore it passed inside 
the courses of the Spaiii>h vt'sscls. Ten niilos west of the Vizcaya disaster it crossed 
the Cohjn's track, but foUovviMl close the course of that vessel until the latter sur- 
renilcrcd. 

'*Thc Ii)\va, Indiana, and Kricsson did not go further west than where the Viz- 
caya ran ashore. The (ilnuccstiT stopped by the Maria Teresa and Oquendo, as 
also dill the IIi>t. The latter vessel was not able to keep pace with the New York 
and Kricsson, the vessel.- it was with at the beginning of the battle." 

Major (leneral Xel.-on A. Miles was carrying on, (y? a master of the art and sci- 
ence of war. a prnspering {•anjpai;:n in Porto Ilico, when the protocol of peace be- 
tween tlie Tnited States and Spain was signed, and **the war drum throbbed" no 
longiT. It is tlie testimony of those who have studied the management of the inva- 
iiion «if Porto Hieo by tlie military head of the army, that it was going on guided 
with iMin>iimmate skill when tlie war closed. The American forces had the pleasure 
in Pi»rtt) Uico of moving in a country that had not been desolated as Cuba was. The 
island was a tropical picture (»f peace, only the glitter of armies breaking the spell. 
The defenders had ilie help of good roads, by which they could, on the inner lines, 
shift their columns with rapidity and ease. Hut the Porto Rico people were largely 
favorable to I'nited States sovereignty — just as the Cubans would be if it were not 
for the sellisiiness and jealou>ies, hatreds and scheming, regardless of the favor or 
pro.-j)erity of the i)eople, that the most deplorable warfare known in the later years 
of the eartli has engendered. It was on October 18, 1898, that the American 
flag was rai>c(l over San Juan de Porto Rico. The telegram of the Associated Press 
contained this announcement of the ceremony and symbol by which was announced 
the glorious initial chapter of a new dispensation that adds to America's territory one 
of tlie h,voliest islands of the sea: 

San Juan de Porto Rico, Oct. 18. — Promptly at noon to-day the American flag 
was raided over San Juan. The ceremony was quiet and dignified, unmarred by dis- 
order ul" anv kind. 

The Eleventh Regular Infantry, with two batteries of the Fifth Artillery, landed 
this morning. The latter proceeded to the forts, while»the infantry lined up on the 
docks. It was a holiday fnr San Juan, and there were many people in the streets. 

Piear Admiral Silihy and (leneral (Jonlon, accompanied by their staflEs, pro- 
ceeded to the palace in carriages. The Kleventh infantry Regiment and band, with 
Troo]) II of the Sixth United States Cavalry, then marched through the streets and 
formed in the sc^uare opposite the palace. 
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At 11:40 a. m. General Brooke, Admiral Schley, and General Gordon, the United 
States Evacuation Commissioners, came out of the palace, with many naval ofliccrs, 
and formed on the right side of the square. The streets behind the soldiers were 
thronged with townspeople, who stood waiting in dead silence. 

At last the city clock struck the hour of 12 and the crowds, almost breathless and 
with eyes fixed upon the flagpole, watched for developments. At the sound of the 
first gun from Fort Morro, Major Dean and Lieutenant Castle, of General Brooke's 
staff, hoisted the Stars and Stripes, w^liile the band played the "Star Spangled 
Banner.*" 

All heads were bared and the crowds cheered. Fort Morro, Fort San Cristobal, 
and the United States revenue cutter Manning, lying in the harbor, fired twenty-one 
guns each. 

Senor Munoz Rivera, who was President of the recent autonomist council of 
secretaries, and other officials of the late insular government, w^ere present at the pro- 
ceedings. 

Congratulations and handshaking among the American officers followed. En- 
sign King hoisted the Stars and Stripes over the intendencia, but all other flags on the 
various public buildings were hoisted by military officers. Simultaneously with the 
raising of the flag over the Captain General's palace many others w^ere hoisted in 
difTercnt parts of the city. 

Washington, D. C, Oct. 18. — The War Department has received the following 
to-day: 

^\San Juan, Porto Rico, Oct. 18. — Secretary of War, Washington, D. C: Flags 
have been raised on public buildings and forts in this city and saluted with national 
salutes. The occupation of the island is now complete. 

"BROOKE, Chairman.'^ 

The two Spanish fleets — of the East and West Indies, were annihilated, the for- 
mer May 1st, and the latter July 2nd, two months and two days between the events. 
The respective fleets in Manila bay were as follows: 

AMERICAN FLEET. 

Men and 
Name. Class. Armament. Officers 

Olympia Protected Cruiser. . .Four 8-in., ten 5-in., 24 R. F 466 

Balthnore Protected Cruiser.. .Four 8-in., six 6-in., 10 R. F 395 

Boston Par. Ptd. Cruiser. . .Two 8-in., six 6-in., 10 R. F 272 

Raleigh Protected Cruiser. . .One 6-in., ten H-in., 14 R. F 295 

Concord Gunboat Six 6-in., 9 R. F 150 

Petrel Gunboat Four 6-in., 7 R. F 100 

McCulloch Revenue Cutter Four 4-in 180 
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SrANISH FLEET. 



Xamo. 



Class. 



Armament. 



Men ane 
Officers 



•Rrina Cristiiia Stet'l Cruisrr Six «>.-^>-iu,, two 2.7.. 13 R. F 370 

Ca^tilla Wood rniiMT Four ')AK two 4.7, two 3.4, two 2.9. 12 R. F. .300 

l)oii .Xiitoiiii* il«* l'll<»ii..Inui Ouisrr Four 4.7. ."i K. F 173 

1)4 »ii .luaii il.- Austria. ..Inm (VuiM-r Four 4.7. two 2.7, 21 R. F 173 

Ishi <!•» Lu/oii Strcl V\i[. Crni-. r. . .Six 4.7. S K. F li>4 

IsIm «1.* (-ului Stri'l l*t<L C'rui>t'r. . Six 4.7, s K. F IW 

Vi-lii.'^o In III C'ruistT Tlm't' tJ-iii., two 2.7, two R. F 173 

M:iriiu.s«ltl Du.ni <;uM]M.:it Out- r,/J. two 4.7, 1 R. F 98 

(irin-ml L«'/.o ( iuiilwiiit < )ii<' 3.,'). 1 R. F 97 

Kl ('..nvo (iuMl..at Thn'*- 4.7. 4 R. P 116 

Ouin>s (iunlxtat 4 R. F 60 

^ illalnlHts (;uiiU>at 4 R F 60 

Two torjMMlo lH)at.«i ami two tr,in>iM»rts. 

Tlif Aiiirrican -<[Uiulr"ii \va.> ihu^ tilliLTroJ: 

Aiwi!,:: \li.\v A'li!iir;il (it-mm.' Dcwlv. I'mumandcr-in-Chief. 

(oiiiin.iii'li r ji. I*. I..II1IIH rii.-i\ C'liicf-or-Suiir. 
J-iririrnan: I.. M. I'.n;ii:liy, !"]:il' Ufuti'iiaiil. 
Kii-iLMi II. II. ral'lwi'lL S<rr. :;irv. 

OLVMPIA (Kla^^ship). 

Captain, Charlis V. (I'riill.y. 

Jjrii:».iKnii-('iiiimiaiiil. r. S. C Paiiio. 

J.ii uifiiaiiN: ('. <.'. C.ilkiii-, V. S. N\!.^on, G. S. Mor<;an, S. il. Strite. 

Kii-iiiii.": yi. M. Taylni', j'. {], rj.haiii, \V, P. Suott, A. G. Kavanagh, EC. V. 
ButKr. 

.Ml «lir;{l In-jMrinr. A. !■'. Vv'n-v: Vi\-<<.\\ A.s.-iitaui Suriroon, J. E. Page; Assistant 
Sum:* Mil, ('. JI. Kim!;. l)rrLn r; Pay Jii.-iH"(.lt»r, D. A. Smith; Chief En<^inccr, J. En- 
twi-tlc: A.s.-iMant I-jiiriiii'ir. S. II. hrLaiiy; A^r^istant Kn<,Mncor, J. F. Marshall, Jr.; 
Chiiflain, .1. !>. I''r;izi»-r: Capiaiii <il" Marines, W. P. I>itUllo: (luniier, L. J. G. Kuhl- 
wt'ii!: ("ariM.nhr, W. Macfloiiald: Actin^LT IJoatswain, K. J. Xorcott. 



TIIK BOSTON. 

Ca[>f;iiii. F. Wild*.-. 

L:'.';t.iiaii(-( 'i^Miiiiandi-r, J. A. \nrri.-. 

Li' iitf.iiaijt.-: .1. <iil)-"n. \V. ],. llnwanl. 

Fn>:-ii-: S, S. linljiii.M.ii. L. H. Fvcriiarl. J. S. Doddriiliie. 

Sur-'."!]. M. II. (■ra\vi'..n.l: A.v^:^tanl Sur-vr-n, K. S. BalkiMnan; Paymaster, J. R. 
ilariiii: cliii f T'liL-in". r. (i. IJ. Ilaiis.'ni: A-.-i-tant Kn.Lnno«r, L. J. James; First Lieu- 
tt'iiani .'T Maiin<>. II. .Mi-.M. JJuiiuii; (iiuiiicr. J. C. Evan.s: Carpenter, I. H. Hilton. 
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U. S. STEAMSHIP BALTIMORE. 

Captain, N. M. Dyer. 

Lieutenant-Commander, G. Blocklinger. 

Lieutenants: W. Braunersreuther, F. W. Kellogg, J. M. Ellicott, C. S. Stan- 
worth. 

Ensigns: G. H. Hay ward, M. J. McConnack, TJ. E. Irwin. 

Naval Cadets, D. W. Wurtsbaugh, I. Z. Wettersoll, C. M. Tozer T. A. Karncy; 
Passed Assistant Surgeon, F. A. Heiseler; Assistant Surgeon, R. K. Smithj Pay 
Inspector, E. Bellows; Chief Engineer, A. C. Engard; Assistant Engineers, H. B. 
Price, II. I. Cone; Naval Cadet (engineer), C. P. Burt; Chaplain. T. S. K. Free- 
man; First Lieutenant of Marines, D. Williams; Acting Boatswain, H. R. Bray ton; 
Gunner, L. J. Connelly; Acting Gunner, L. J. Waller; Carpenter, 0. Bath. 

U. S. STEAMSHIP RALEIGH. 

Captain, J. B. Coghlan. 

Lieutenant-Commander, F. Singer. 

Lieutenants: W. Winder, B. Tappan, H. Rodman, C. B. Morgan. 

Ensigns: F. L. Chid wick, P. Babin. 

Surgeon, E. H. Marsteller; Assistant Surgeon, D. N. Carpenter; Passed Assistant 
Paymaster, S. R. Heap; Chief Engineer, F. H. Bailey; Passed Assistant Engineer, 
A. S. Ilalstcad; Assistant Engineer, J. R. Brady; First Lieutenant of Marines, T. 0. 
Treadwell; Acting Gunner, G. D. Johnstone; Acting Carpenter, T. E. Kiley. 

THE CONCORD. 

Commander, A. S. Walker. 

Lieutenant-Commander, G. P. Colvocoreses. 

Lieutenants: T. B. Howard, P. W. Hourigan. 

Ensigns: L. A. Kiser, W. C. Davidson, 0. S. Knepper. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon, R. G. Broderick; Passed Assistant Paymaster, E. D. 
Ryan; Chief Engineer, Richard Inch; Passed Assistant Engineer, H. W. Jones; As- 
sistant Iilngineer, E. H, Dunn. 

THE PETREL. 
Commander, E. P. Wood. 

Lieutenants: E. M. Hughes, B. A. Fiske, A. N. Wood, C. P. Plunkett. 

Ensigns: G. L. Fermier, W. S. Montgomery. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon, C. D. Brownell; Assistant Paymaster, G. G. Siebells; 

Passed Assistant Engineer, R. T. Hall. 
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Tiie marvel of the naval engagements that disarmed Spain in both the Indies^ is 
that only one American was killed in the Santiago aetion^ and the only man who 
lo.-t his life on Dewey's lleet was overcome by heat. The Spaniards were deceived 
as well as surprised at llanila, the deception being their dependence upon the belief 
that the Americans would take it for granted that the falsified official charts were cor- 
red, and stand olT. The course of the American fleet, finding with the lead on the 
first round 32 feet of water where the chart said 15, dismayed the enemy. The 
Spanish had but one chance to cripple Dewey, and that was by closing with him, 
but they never seem, except in the case of the flagship, to have contemplated taking 
the offensive. 

In the course i»f the war crowded with victory, two Spanish fleets were destroyed^ 
two Spanish armies surrendered, thirty-six thousand soldiers and sailors of Spain. 
made prisoners of war, tlie only heavy h)sses of Americans were at Santiago, and 
they happened because in tlie terrible climate of Cuba in summer, for those unaccus- 
tomed to it and forced to be in the rain and sleep on the ground, it was necessary to 
carry the enemy's lines of defense by assault, because it was certain that delay would 
be destruction of the troops. The (■anipai«in was hurried and short, but such was the 
effect of the few weeks spent in I'uha that, bloody as were the first days of July, the 
weeks succeeding witnessed the <lcatli from .-ickness of more soldiers than fell in 
battle. 

Xot until November 5, 1898, did the State Department make public the complete 
text of the Protocol between the United States and Spain for the preliminary set- 
tlement of ilie war. A copy was cabled to this country from the French translation^ 
but the <lepartment here never «:ave out the text of the document in official form.. 

The Protocol textually is as follows: 

*' Protocol of agreement between the United States and Spain, embodying the 
trims of a basis for the establishment of peace between the two countries, signed at 
Washin.-inn Au^^ 1:?, 1H!)S. Protocol: William K. Day, Secretary of State of the 
T'nited States, and his lOxcellency, Jules C'ambon, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenii^otcntinry of lh(; IJepublic of France at Washington, respectively possessing 
for this piiri)ose full authority from the government of the United States and the 
government of Si)ain, have concliuled and signed the following articles, embodying 
the terms on which the two governments have agreed in respect to the matters here* 
inafter set forth, having in view the establishment of peace between the two countriea 
— that is to say: 
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ARTICLE I. 
Spain will relinquish all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 



ARTICLE 11. 

"Spain will cede to the United States the Island of Porto Rico and other islands 
now under S])anish sovereignty in the West Indies, and also an island in the Ladroues, 
to be selected by the United States. 

ARTICLE III. 

"The United States will occupy and hold the City, Bay, and Harbor of Manila, 
pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace, which shall determine the control, dispo- 
sition, and government of the Philippines. 

ARTICLE IV. 

"Spain will immediately evacuate Cuba, Porto Rico, and other islands now 
under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and to this end each government 
will, within ten days after the signing of this protocol, appoint commissioners, and 
the conimissioners so appointed shall, within thirty days after the signing of this 
protocol, meet at Havana for the purpose of arranging and carrying out the details 
of the aforesaid evacuation of Cuba and the adjacent Spanish islands; and each 
government will, within ten days after the signing of this protocol, also appoint 
other commissioners, who shall, within thirty days after the signing of this protocol, 
meet at San Juan, Porto Rico, for the purpose of arranging and carrying out the 
details of the aforesaid evacuation of Porto Rico and other islands now under 
Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies. 

ARTICLE V. 

"Tlic United States and Spain will each appoint not more than five commission- 
ers to treat of peace, and the commissioners so appointed shall meet at Paris not 
later than Oct. 1, 1898, and proceed to the negotiation and conclusion of a treaty 
of peace, which treaty shall be subject to ratification according to the respective 
constitutional forms of the two countries. 
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ARTICLE VL 

^'Upon the conclusion and signing of this protocol hostilities between the two 
countries shall be suspended, and notice to tliat effect shall be given as soon as 
po>>il)le hy eai-h government to tlie commanders of it's military and naval forces. 

"Done at Washington in duplicate, in English and in French, by the undersigned, 
who have Ikicuuio set their hands and seals^ the 12th day of August, 1898. 

"WILLIAM B. DAT. 
"JULES CAMBON.*' 




CHAPTER XVi: 

THE PEACE JUBILEE. 

The Lessons of War in the Joy Over Peace in the Celebrations at Chicago and 
Philadelphia — Orations by Archbishop Ireland and Judge Emory Spcer — 
The President's Few Words of ThriUing Significance — The Parade of the 
Loyal League, and Clover Club Banquet at Philadelphia — Address by the 
President — The Hero Ilobson Makes a Speech — Fighting Bob Evans' Start- 
ling Battle Picture — The Destruction of Cervera's Fleet — The Proclama- 
tion of Thanksgiving. 

The lessons of war — that which has been through it accomplished for the country 
— the new lands over which our sovereignty is established — the gain in the national 
character — the increased immensity of the outlook of destiny, found impressive 
expression in the peace jubilee, the President of the United States participating, 
and interpreting history with dignity, in great Chicago, the giant of the West and 
North, and Philadelphia, the holy city of Independence Hall and the liberty bell. 

Of the celebrations of Peace with honor and victory, the first was that at Chi- 
cago, and it will be memorable for remarkable speeches in which many orators rose 
to the height of the occasion, their speeches worthy of celebrity and certain to give 
imperishable i)assages to the school books of the future. We have to pass over 
much of meritorious distinction, and confine ourselves in the selections for the>e 
pages, to the utterances of the President — Archbishop Ireland, whose golden periods 
of Americanism ring through the land, and the Southern orator, Judge Emory Speer, 
of Georgia, whose patriotism springs forth and elevates the nobility of liis thought, 
and touches with sacred fire the ruddy glow of his eloquence. 

"Lead, my country, in peace!" was Archbishop Ireland's passionate exclamatioji, 
the kev-note of his oration. He said: 

"War has passed; peace reigns. Stilled over land and sea is the clang of arms; 
from San Juan to Manila, fearless and triumphant, floats the star spangled banner. 
America, 'Be glad and rejoice, for the Lord hath done great things.' America, 
with whole heart and soul, celebrate thy jubilee of peace. 

"Welcome to America, sweet, beloved peace; welcome to America, honored, 
glorious victory. Oh, peace, thou art heaven's gift to men. When the Savior of hu- 
manity was born in Bethlehem the sky sang forth, 'Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace and good will to men.' Peace was offered to the world through 
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C'liri^t, ami wlun the spirit of C'hri!?t is supreme, there is universal peaee — peace 
among men, peace amon«^ nations. 

"Oil, peace, so precious art thou to humanity that our highest ideal of social 
felicity must ever be thy sovereignty upon earth. Pagan statesmanship, speaking 
through pagan poetry, exclaims: *The best of things which it is given to know 
IS peace; better than a thousand triumj)hs is the simple gift of peace.' The regen- 
erated world shall not lift up sword against sword; neither shall they be exercised 
any more in war. 

'Tcace is the normal flow of humanity's life, the healthy pulsation of humanity's 
social organism, the vital condition of humanity's growth and happiness. 

** *() first of iiuman blessings and supreme. 

Fair Pi-ace! iiow lovelv, how delightful thou. 
***** 

Oh peace! tiiou soul and source of social life, 
[icncath whose calm inspiring influence 
Science his views enlarges, art refines. 
And swelling commerce opens all her ports. 
Hh'ssed i)e ilie man divine who gave us thee.' 

"The praise of peace is proclaimed beyond need of other words, when men con- 
fess that the only possible justification of war is the establishment of peace. Peace, 

we prize thee. 

'' *Jiut the better thou, 
The richer of deliglit, sometime the more 
Inevitable war/ 

"*Pasis imponero morem' — to enforce the law of peace: this, the sole moral 
argument which (iod and humanity allow for war. peace, welcome again to 

America. 

• "War — how dreadful thou art! I shall not, indeed, declare thee to be immoral, 
ever unnecessary, ever accursf-d. Xo; I shall not so arraign thee as to mete plenary 
condemnation to tlie wliolo past liistory of nations, to the whole past history of 
jny ')wn Ainerica. lUit that tliou art ever dreadful, ever barbarous, I shall not deny. 
Warl Is it ]>y cunning design — in order to hide from men thy true nature — ^that 
ponij) and circuitistancc attend thy march; that poetry and music set in brightest 
colors, the rays of liglit struggling through thy heavy darkness, that history weaves 
into tliread^ of richest glory tlie woes and virtues of thy victims? Stripped of thy 
.-how and tinsel, what art thou but the slaying of men? — the slaying of men by the 
tliousands, ave, often bv the tens, 1)V tlie liundrcds of thousands. 

"With tlie steady aim and relentless energy tasking science to its utmost ingenu- 
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itv, the multitudes of men to their utmost cndurauee, wliole nation-- work dav and 
night, fittiDg ourselves for the quick aud extensive kilhng of men. This preparation 
for war. Armies meet on the field of battle; shot and shell rend tlie air; men fall to 
the ground like leaves in autumnal storms, bleeding, agonizing, dying; the earth is 
reddened by human blood; the more gory the earth beneath the tread of one army 
the louder the revel of victory in the ranks of the other. This, the actual conflict 
of war. From north to south, from east to west, through both countries whose 
flags were raised over the field of battle, homes not to be numbered mourned in soul- 
wrecking grief, for husband, father, son or brother who sank beneath the foeman's 
steel or yielded life within the fever tent, or who, surviving shot and malady, carries 
back to his loved ones a maimed or weakened body. This, the result of war. 

"Reduced to the smallest sacrifice of human life the carnage of the battlefields, 
some one has died and some one is bereft. 'Only one killed,' the headline reads. 
The glad news speeds. The newsboys cry: 'Killed only one.' 'He was my son. 
What were a thousand to this one — my only son.' 

"It was 'Wellington who said: 'Take my word for it, if you had seen but one 
day of war you would pray to Almighty God that you might never see such a thing 
again.' It was Napoleon who said: 'The sight of a battlefield after the fight is 
enough to inspire princes with a love of peace and a horror of war.' 

'*War, be thou gone from my soul's sight! I thank the good God that thy 
ghastly specter stands no longer upon the thresholds of the homes of my fellow 
countrymen in America, or my fellow beings in distant Andalusia. When, I ask 
heaven, shall humanity rise to such heights of reason and of religion that war shall 
be impossible, and stories of battlefields but the saddening echoes of primitive ages 
of the race? 

"And yet, while we await that blessed dav;^ when embodied justice shall sil in 
judgment between peoples as between individuals, from time to time conditions more 
fepellant than war may confront a nation, and to remove such conditions as the 
solemn dictates of reason and religion impose was as righteous and obligatory. Let 
the life of a nation or the integrity of its territory be menaced, let the honor of a 
nation be assailed, let the grievous crime against humanity be perpetrated within 
reach of a nation's flag or a nation's arm, reiterated appeals or argument and dij)lo- 
macy failing, what else remains to a nation which is not so base as to court death or 
dishonor but to challenge the fortunes of war and give battle while strength remaii^iS 
in defense of 'its hearthstones and its altars'? War, indeed, is dreadful; but let it 
come; the sky may fall, but let justice be done. War is no longer a repudiation of 
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peace, but the means to j)eace — to the soul peace a tfelf-sacrificing people may enjoy 
— j)race with honor. 

**A ju<t and necessary war is holy. The men who at country's, call engage in 
sueli a war are the country's heroes, to whom must be given unstinted gratitude and 
unstinted praise. The sword in their hands is the emblem of ' self-sacrifice and of 
valor; the flag which bears them betokens their country and bids them pour out 
in oblation to purest patriotism the life blood of their hearts; the shroud which 
s])reads over the dead of the battlefield is the mantle of fame and of glory. 

^'llappy the nation which has the courage of a just war, no less than that of 
a just ])(^ace, whose sons are able and willing to serve her with honor alike in war 
and in ])eace. Happy the nation whose jubilee of peace, when war has ceased, is also 
a jubilee of victory. 

" 'We love })eace, not war, but when we go to war we send it the best and bravest 
of the country.' These words, spoken a few days ago by the chief magistrate of 
America, embody a great principle of American life. 

Six months ago the congress of the United States declared that in the name of 
humanity war should be waged in order to give to the island of Cuba a stable and 
independent government. Magnificent patriotism of Amei'ica. The people of the 
Ignited States at once rose in their might. They argued not, they hesitated not. 
America had spoken; theirs was not to judge but to obey. In a moment the money 
of America, the lives of America, were at the disposal of the chief magistrate of the 
nation, whose embarrassment was the too generous response to his appeal for means 
to bring victory to the nation's flag. America had spoken. Partisan politics, sectional 
disputes instantly were stilled beneath the majesty of her voice. Oft it had been 
whispered that we had a Xorth and a South. When America spoke we knew that we 
were but one people; that all were Americans. It had been whispered that social 
and economic lines were hopelessly dividing the American people, and that patriotism 
was retreating before the growth of class interests and class prejudices. 

^*But when America spoke there was no one in the land who was not an Ameri- 
can; the lal)orer dropped his hammer; the farmer turned from his plow; the mer- 
chant forgot his counting-room; the millionaire closed the door of his mansion; and 
side by side, equal in love of country; their resolve to serve her, they marched to 
danger and to death. America can never doubt the united loyalty of her whole 
population, nor the power which such united loyalty puts into her hand. 

"And what may I not say in eulogy of the sentiment of humanity, that in union 
with their patriotism swayed the hearts of the American people, and in their viaon 
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invested the war with the halo of highest and most sacred duty to fellow-men? 
I speak of the great multitude, whom we name the American people. They had been 
told of dire suffering by neighboring people — struggling for peace and liberty; they 
believed that only through war could they acquit themselves of the sacred duty of 
rescuing that people from their sufferings. I state a broad, undeniable fact. The 
dominating, impelling motive of the war in the depths of the national heart of Amer- 
ica was the sentiment of humanity. The people of America offered their lives 
through no sordid ambition of pecuniary gain, of conquest of territory, of national 
aggrandizement. Theirs was the high-born ambition to succor fellowmen. 

"What strength and power America was found to possess. When war was de- 
clared, so small was her army, so small her navy that the thought of war coming 
upon the country affrighted for the moment her own citizens and excited the de- 
risive smiles of foreigners. Of her latent resources no doubt was possible; but how 
much time was needed to utilize them, and, meanwhile, how much humiliation was 
possible. * The President waved his wand; instantly armies and navies were created 
as by magic. Within a few weeks a quarter of a million of men were formed into 
regiments and army corps; vessels of war and transport ships were covering the 
seas; upon water and land battles were fought and great victories won, from one 
side of the globe to the other. I know not of similar feats in history. What if in this 
bewildering rush of a nation to arms one department or another of the national 
administration was unable to put in a moment its hand upon all the details which a 
thoroughly rounded equipment required? The wonder is that the things that were 
done could at all have been done, and that what was done so quickly could have 
been done so well. The wonder is that this sudden creation of such vast military 
forces was possible, even in America 

"What prowess in action, what intellect in planning, what skill in execution, were 
displayed by soldiers and seamen, by men and officers. Magnificent the sweep of 
Dewey's squadron in Manila harbor. Magnificent the broadsides from Sampson's 
fleet u])on C'ervera's fleeing ships. Magnificent the charge of regiments of regular 
infantry, and of Koo^evelt's riders up the hills of El Caney. Never daunted, never 
calculating defeat, every man determined to die or conquer, every man knowing his 
duty, how to do it — the soldiers and seamen of America were invincible. Spanish 
fleets and Spanish armies vanished before them as mists before the morning sun; 
the nations of the earth stood amazed in the presence of such quick and decisive 
triumphs, at what America had done and at what, they now understood, America 
could do. 
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**TIie war is ended. It would ill become me to i^ay what details shall enter into 
the treaty of ])caoe which America is concluding with her vanquished foe. I stand 
in the presence of tlie cliicf magistrate of the republic. To him it belongs by right 
of oflicial i)osition and of pcr-^onal wisdom to prescribe those details. The country 
has learned from the acts of his administration that to his patriotism, his courage, 
his jirudcnce, she may well confide her safety, her honor, her destiny, her peace. 
Whatever the treaty of Sapin, America will be pleased when appended to this treaty 
is the name of William ilcKinlev. 

''What I may speak of on this occasion is the results of the war, manifest even 
in this huur to America and to tlic world, transcending and independent of all treaties 
of pcai-e, possessin*: for America and the world a meaning far mightier than mere ac- 
cuiimlaiiun of material wealth or commercial concessions or territorial extension. 

"To do great things, to meet fitly great responsibilities, a nation, like a person, 
mu-t !)<• conscious i.f its dignity and its power. The consciousness of what she is 
and what she may he has come to America. She knows that she is a great nation. 
The elements of gn^atness were not im])arted by the war; but they were revealed to 
lui hy the war, and their vitality and their significance were increased through 
I he war. 

"To take its proper place among the older nations of the earth a nation must 
be known as she is to those nations. The world to-dav as ne'er before knows and 
coiife-ses the greatness and the j)ower of America. The world to-day admires and 
n'sjx'cts America. The young giant of the West, heretofore neglected and almost 
d<-sj»ist'(l in liis remoteness and isolation, has begun to move as becomes his stature; 
the world sees what he is and pictures what he may be. 

*'A1I this does not hapj)cn l)y chance or accident. An all-ruling Providence 
directs the movements of humanity. What we witness is a momentous dispensation 
from the master of men. ^Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo— with the 
revolution of centuries there is born to the world a new order of things,' sang the 
Mantuan poei at the ])irth of the Augustan age. So to-day we proclaim a new order 
of things has a])j)eared. 

m 

*\\rneri(ra is too great to be isolated from the world around her and beyond^ her. 
She is a world ])ower, to whom no world interest is alien, whose voice reaches 
afar, whose spirit travels across seas and mountain ranges to most distant continents 
and islands — nm] with America goes far and wide what America in the grandest 
ideal rej)resents — democracy and liberty, a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. This is Americanism more than American territory, or American 
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shipping, or American soldiery. Where this grandest ideal of American life is not 
held supreme America has not reached, where this ideal is supreme America reigns. 
Tlie vital significance of America's triumphs is not understood unless by those 
triumphs is understood the triumph of democracy and of liberty. 

''If it was ever allowed to nations to rejoice over the result of their wars, America 
may rejoice to-day. Shall we then chant the praises of war and change this jubilee 
of peace into a jubilee of war? Heaven forbid! 

" "We love peace, not war.' The greatness of America makes it imperative upon 
her to profess peace — peace to-day, peace to-morrow. Her mission as a world power 
demands that she be a messenger, an advocate of peace before the world. Fain would 
we make her jubilee of peace a jubilee of peace for all nations. At least the message 
from it to the world shall be a message of peace. 

''That at times wonderful things come through war, we must admit; but that 
they come through war and not through the methods of peaceful justice, we must 
ever regret. When they do come through war, their beauty and grandeur are dimmed 
by the memory of the sufferings and carnage which were their price. 

"'We say in defense of war that its purpose is justice; but is it worthy of Christian 
civilization that there is no other way to justice than war, that nations are forced 
to stoop to the methods of the animal and savage? Time was when individuals gave 
battle to one another in the name of justice; it was the time of social barbarism. 
Tribunals have since taken to themselves the administration of justice, and how 
much better it is for the happiness and progress of mankind. 

*"It is force, or chance, that decides the issue of the battle. Justice herself is not 
heard; the decision of justice is what it was before the battle, the judgment of one 
party. Must we not hope that with the widening influence of reason and of religion 
among men, tlie day is approaching when justice shall be enthroned upon a great 
international tribunal, before which nations shall bow, demanding from it judgment 
and peace? Say what we will, our civilization is a vain boast. 

'' 'Till the war drum throbs no longer, and the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 
There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, wrapt in universal law.' 

"It is America's great soldier who said: 

" 'Though I have been trained as a soldier, and have participated in many bat- 
tlc>. there never was a time when, in my opinion, some way could not have been 
found of preventing the drawing of the sword. I look forward to an epoch when a 
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^Olr. President, Ladies and Gentlomcn: Spain had long been our near and 
dangerous neighbor. Its people have a degree of reverence almost superstitious 
for monarchy, and regard republican institutions with great disfavor. It has been 
said of Spain that some incurable vice in her organization, or it may be in the tem- 
j)er of her people, neutralizes all of the advantages she ought to derive from her 
sturdy hardihood, her nearly perfect capacity for endurance and the somber genius 
alike for war, for art and for literature, which has so often marked her sons. While 
this seems to be true, the Spaniard is not only a formidable antagonist, but there is 
a wealth of interest and charm in his rich, romantic history which commands the 
admiration of a generous foeman. This must be accorded, whether we contemplate 
that ancient people as they alternately resist the aggressions of Carthage and of 
Konie, the fierce cavalry of Ilamilcar, the legions of Scipio, of Pompey and of Caesar, 
(;r in more recent times the achievements of their renowned infantrv which broke to 
fragments the best armies of Europe, or the infuriated people in arms against the 
hitherto unconquered veterans of Xapoleon, or but now as with patient and dogged 
courage, with flaming volleys, they vainly strive to hold the works of Caney and 
San Juan against the irresistible and rushing valor of tlie American soldier. In art 
the Spaniard has been not less famous. In the royal collection of Madrid, in the 
VL'iurable cathedrals of Seville, in the Louvre, in the London National Gallery, the 
Invcr of the beautiful may be charmed by the warmth of color, the accuracy of tech- 
iii(lU(\ the rounded outline and saintly salvation of Murillo. 

'*Many a quaint moralist, many a stately poet, many a priestly chronicler at- 
tests the genius of Spanish literature, but if these had not been, Don Quixote and 
S;nu-ho Panza had been its title to immortality. The admirable attributes of Span- 
ish character nowhere found warmer appreciation than with our own countrymen. 
What Prescott did for the statecraft, and stern martial renown of the Spaniards, 
Wasiiington Irving, with melodious prose and gentle humor, surpassed in his kindly 
portrayal of Spanish character in his charming romance. The Concjuest of (jranada. 
It i> perhaps due to the drollery and Addisonian humor of that gifted American that 
we have never been able to estimate the Spaniard quite so seriously as he estimates 
himself, or, indeed, as his stern and uncompromising nature deserves. The truth 
is, S])anisli policy has ever been insidiously and persistently inimical to the Ameri- 
can ])eople, and has culminated in deeds more atrocious than those which have ren- 
'-Icri'd infamous the baleful memory of Pedro the Cruel. 

"We all know how in 1492 his holiness, Alexander VI., in order to prevent un- 
irceinly collisions between Christian princes, published a bull by which he as- 
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tfi«:iK'il to Spain all discovL-riis lying wo&t of an imaginary line drawn 300 leagues to 
tho westward of tho Caju' Wrdo islands. All discovorie:? to the east were eonfinod 
to rortugal. 

•'All of South AniiTiia save llrazil and tho two Guineas, all Central America* 
Sli'xito. tlio entiro terrimry wi-st nf tho Missirsippi, now embraced by the United 
Siatos. beautiful (.'uha. fmm \\1m»>o oa-iorn |)rovineo uf Santiago Ponce de Leon 
across the hucni wave- of ilie tiopieal sea c(» voted tho ambro:>ial forests and ferule 
meadows of Porto IJico. wluru e he wa> to sail to the floral empire of Florida. But 
this was not all of Spain's ina^'iiilieont dcnuain. Far across the waters of the South 
Paeilie was tho now I'annai- elu-ur of i>lands bearing the name of the Spanish king. 
And from their great eiiies, via Guam, and Hawaii .and San Francisco, to Acapuleo, 
>ailed tile famous Manila Heel, Inigo galleons, hiadod to tho gunwales with the 
hi 1 ken an<l goMen wealili nf th»' t)rient. Wliere are her colonics now? The declara- 
tion (if the senior signal m- U-*nu ihe noble >tato of Illinois has been fulfilled: No 
raie tiui>ido of her own bonhr-, even if Spani>h by origin, has ever been able to 
endure her reign, and evriy raee which has resisted hor ultimately succeeded in 
withdrawing fnnn her control. 

**In the meantime the Americans, as declared by tho (Jorman philosopher. Leasing, 
were building in tho new w»)rld tlio lodge of humanity. The determined malignity 
of the Sj)aniard toward the nd venturous men of our race who were fringing the 
Atlantic coa-t with spaiM-ly peopled and widely separated settlements was promptly 
diMln>e(I. Tliiy had tlireaiened to send an armed ship to remove the Virginia 
jilanier-. They laid elaim to Carolina, and they directed powerful armed expeditions 
against the young cohmy of Georgia. They wore now to meet, not the helpless 
gavMge- who had been tli« ir victims, but men of that same fighting strain who in this 
good vrjir breasted the bail of death, swarmed up the heights and planted the colors 
on the iiitrenchnients of Santiago. 

"Th;it III Id where the (n-nrgian and Spaniards on that momentous day in 1742 
met i- v«'t called the IJIoikI Mar-^h. Tho commander of our colonial forces was James 
Ed wan! Oglethorpe. To hi- military genius and tho heroism of his slender force is 
due ilie fact that tho .southern territorv of the I'nitod States was not added to the 
doj)<*ndcn( ies of Spain. Tliat illustrious Knglishmnn should ever live in the memory 
and veneration of the American peo])le. Tie did more to exclude the Spaniards from 
American soil than any other man of the Knglish speaking race, save that successor of 
Wa>hingioii. tho ])resi(h'nt, wlio evinces his fervid love of country and graces the 
occasion by hi.- j>resonco to-day. 
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'*I)('fe*aiotl in tlicir scheme of invasion, the Spaniards remained intensely inimi- 
cal lu our fathers. What more striking demonstration of that superintending provi- 
dence, wliicli administers justice, not only to individuals, but to nations, than the 
si)ectacle in this mighty city, builded on the heritage of which Spain would have 
dei)rived this i)eople of this gathering of Americans to mark the epoch when the 
last Spanish soldier has been driven from the last foot of soil of that hemisphere 
discovered by Columbus. May we not justly exclaim with the psalmist of old: 
'Oh, clap your hands, all ye people; shout unto God with the voice of triumph.' 

'*it is perhaps impossible for Americans of this day and time to conceive how vast 
was the control Spain might have exerted over the destinies of our repubHc. The 
independence of the United States had been recognized, the constitution had been 
adopted and the government organized, and yet for many years she claimed with- 
out dispute the peninsula of Florida, thence a strip along the gulf extending to and 
including the citv of New Orleans, and she held all of that territorv west of the 
Mississippi extending from the Father of Waters to the Pacific ocean, and from the 
(julf of Mexico nortliward to the undefined boundaries of the British possessions. 

"Even as it is to-day, that empire mentioned in Bishop Berkely's prophetic 
stanza, ^Westward the course of empire takes its way/ which sprang into being with 
the first shot of the simple. God-fearing husbandmen on the green at Lexington ex- 
tends more than half way across the Pacific ocean, and the miner or the fisherman 
standing on tlie ultimate island of Alaska and gazing eastward across the icy waters 
may with the naked eye behold the dominions of the czar. Xor in this do we include 
those distant islands, where one May morning, ever to be famous in the annals 
of our race, the spicy breezes that blow o'er Manila bay were rent by the guns of the 
noble Dewey as they proclaimed that the genius of liberty had come to rid of cruel- 
ty and avarice and crime that charming land Vhcre every prospect pleases and only- 
man is vile.' 

*'In this connection may it not bo well for us and for some of our distinguished 
representatives now in Paris to consider if it can be ever possible for men with the 
American and Spanish ideas of government to live in proximity and in peace? 
Contrast the character of the average American citizen with that of the Spaniard. 
The native and distinctive modesty of the national character forbids me to pronounce 
an extravagant eulogium upon the American citizen, but behold him and see what 
he has done and can do. 

'"Wliile the human intellect has been making prodigious and unheard-of strides, 
while tlje world is ringing with the noise of intellectual achievements, Spain sleeps 
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S; '■ .' ;'!■ :; ! « r ' ■.< ;■■ :;. : . -l ^. ..■!-.■■ ..: :■■ -ii- ;i-' .:;i «■=!. 

'W'A ;: = . ■■!::;■.;;;:'!. !>.;!' I. ;■■'■ = : ::■■; ;!i'- A" ■:■..::. .11.1 ;lu« S|uiiiay.l. 
•'.M :;. I-.- .. ■■::.;:.■! w.i-: \ \ ■'.' ...'■■: *. :■.. ■ .::.i »..:. ::i inpu' to appivciiite ihc 
!■!■ -- ■.. - ■■!■ ..!'•:*■. :::i!«T ;'■ '. .. . X-. : ■ ■ ,\. '. .-in . ..jsMHiniK-e witli llie :iiins 
.\:':iii..:. ■■:■'■. W . .\ ■ ;;!■ ! : ■ ; . " 1 . ■■■;:'!. I •■ 1 i;. ir Mi;i>:c!'s. Tlu.' ''iL^;nit:L* 

■ ::■ : ■■■■':■. : -.;I\ .1; i-'ii ;!ii'! f.ir ihrir i»a«-ilM-aiiun. 

-■. i".:';;!!iy ;in<l iinli-.-nliiljli' iiitinv-i, we 

= - '■-!.»•! j;i-lii(', «lMiU'<li«' ir:in«{iiili;y, ;ren* 

... ';..:-■ :: ! :...■ :■ ■ ■■.:.. ;,i . ;in,] ;,, ilu.;r j>ii>U'ri:y. Vnr ilio 

;;:■ :i -i. :■ I.-.'. .;i ; .■ ■ ■ ■ . . i" ..III if III i>l;iiul of Cuba is jK»i.-oJ liio 

'W ■■ _ ■ !■ ri :.i:iMif 
ll-M" . !■:■ , -,.:■..-■ ..-..; 1:, :i5i- Maze 

( )I' >ii:.! ■■ ■ ■ - .-. ■■ !: .■- • .. ; ■ *\ !:i;'l ill ,ul«M)ni/ 

■j v.;)- i.-ii «:•;_.. . . : \. : ■ :■. I'l-njil,' jn rrcoixuizo \hc in- 

• ' . ■ . -. I: -...ji Imi.uih' <uir dutv to iioiil'v 
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;■ ; ■ . ..;, !.| (,. : !:.!- l-li!-. ! ■ v.!''-!.' I'lT IinWlT. WllOni luul God 

: . :■ ;.. . :..;■:. : :■ \. ■.'..]': \\]..\\ \~ .1 »^■" .' -■■::!i''l cnliviitinli? TllOse are (jilCS- 

^ . V. ;•. ■:: A:-:i'. .: ■ :':-::: ii.Ti liiiii'.i.- tlillVr willi rovaltv. 
\ . .::..:; ■'.■.!■...■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ! . i-i. . 1!. .1 ilir vnii. i.f ilir peojile is the voice 
,.; <;..,:. Wi-:., :"..: ; ■■ , i:..- '■-■i:;:;-.!! nl" t'n,- Imly alliaiire, not content with 
.■■,,■■: ■'....■.■''..■■.;• S::i;i. :!i!;:;i!'-l a JDiiit movement of ilioir 

...;,.. ;;.,; .- ■ . ^ ;■. ". .\'-.;' ;:i ; ] ' " ■ ~ > n u M V t ' till' j/^-'iplc of our country 
l;i,. ■i.r,.--: ...; -i . In :!.'■ in- ;iii' 1: ;■■ -i-: :- I. ii "<']!- witii Cn.Mt Urilain had ^rowu 
, y.,]^ '{" ,\ •".. ■1...-; i\ ■■•■ ■ ■ ■' . ; ". ! 1:: '!•'■ lonjial sliniild ])c the ])rayer 

,..\ . .. :v ;...!. ,.f ■■.- I'.: .'M: ■:• ..'..\'. : A i;;i-|m akabl^' bK'-.-ring to mankind of 
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the struggle from which we are now emerging is the genuine brotherly sympathy for 
the people of the United States flowing from that land. 

'^And it is returned in no unstinted measure. But two months ago the flagship 
of Admiral Dewey steamed slowly into the battle line at Manila. As she passed the 
British flagship Immortalite its band rang out the inspiring air 'See the Conquering 
Hero Comes/ and as the gorgeous ensign of the republic was flung to the breeze at 
the peak of the Olympia there now came thrilling o'er the waters from our kins- 
men's ship the martial strains of the 'Star Spangled Banner.' 

"Finally, when our gallant seamen, reposing in fancied security in the scorching 
blast of the treacherous explosion were cruelly and remorselessly slain, and calm in- 
vestigation had developed the truth, we had been despicable on the historic page had 
we not appealed to the god of battle for retribution. The pious rage of seventy mil- 
lions of people cried aloud to heaven for the piteous agony, for the shameful slaugh- 
ter of our brethren. Our noble navy was swiftly speeding to its duty. Poetic genius 
bodied forth the spirit of our gallant seamen as the mighty ships sped on their way. 

"Let the waters of the orient as they moan through the shell-riven wrecks at 
Cavite, the booming waves of the Caribbean as fathonts deep it sweeps over Pluton 
and Furor and breaks into spray on the shapeless and fire-distorted steel of Vizcaya 
and Oquendo, tell how the navy has paid our debt to Spain. Nor is the renown 
which crowns the standards of our army one whit less glorious. Notliing in the lucid 
pago of Thucydides nor in the terse commentaries of Caesar, nothing in the vivid 
narrative of Xapier or the glowing battle scenes of Allison, can surpass the story how, 
>jnirning the chapparal and the barbed wire, pressing their rifles to their throbbing 
hciiris, toiling up the heights, and all the while the macliine guns and the Mausers 
nidwing the jungle as if with a mighty reaper, on and yet right on, they won the 
fiery crest.-, and Santiago fell. Well may we exclaim with the royal poet of Israel: 

*• 'Oh, sing unto the Lord a new song, for he hath done marvelous things; his 
ri^^lit hand and his holy arm hath gotten him- the victory.' 

"America! Humane in the hour of triumph, gentle to the vanquished, grateful 
to the Lord of Hosts, a reunited people forever: 

" ^Grcat people. As the sands slialt thou become; 
Thy growtli is swift as morn, when night must fade 
The multitudinous earth shall sleep beneath thy shade.' " 

The band burst into the strains of "Dixie" in honor of the Southern birth of 
Judge Speer, as he concluded his oration. President McKinley, as on other occasions 
during the program, joined in the hearty applause. Cries of "McKinley," "Mc- 
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i..i...\," "'\'\\' i*i. -;.i. I.:." 'li;' Ti. -ili iii." wm- lu-.inl all over the hall, and in a 
niMiiiriii i; w.i- ^K•^ u 'iIljI i:i'- I'l- -it!i n; -.v.i- -j^^iw-j. in n-'pninl. Kvurv unc .-tooil up. 
l-!\-i l.i\i riini- (»-!«'. I.\ ;i|i['r«.;ii In-il iln- iiKiit I'l" ;li,- Im..\, anil said, "I have the honor 

In illlli'iJUi I- llu' ;^U« >1 "1" lh«' "i I a-Ji'll. llli- l*Ir-iiK lit." 

"Lraniiiu'" i'"rwartl/* \\r *[\U'\*- :!h- Tril'iiiii'. •■frnm lii- hox in the earnestness 
t»r hi- iitttraiiri'. -iirakiii- In llu- l-'i:'- ui" .ih-.u.-m haviiiL^ liirili in llio fullius.- i.»f 
Ipa::. Pii-!ilr:ii \\';;!!.!in Mil\:i;!r\. at tin- Auiliiiiriinn juliihr nu't'tin<r vesUT- 
i\.\\ !::■■! li.iiu: :-:;i\'- !•> ::n* j"«'ii!i' a iih --.il"i "1 -.ni|'!r lliariks and .-i.LTiiilifant aiiuMiry. 
Sa\«' I'-r a ua\< ..f a;»;>l;ii.-f .i; :ii it:«i:::.'n ' = 1" Ani« riran rliarilv. tlu' terse, ri'ViTt'nt 
;;•!.!:•— .\a- ;.<;ii'l iii -.1. in ■ . An ;i-l':<'l :.u-:i h-!! iipnn tin- intoni thron;: when llic 
rii-!'!«iit ii'j.iii iii«- [H.i:. -11:1.11- » -iiH ImiiiiL: i»aiaLTii|ili. and wlim he eeased speak- 

iiii: aiiii -1 1 1m-!i.ii' i!:. m -laxr aiiij iMa-:»i I'lil. ih,- ijnii-i \va< lnvaihU-ss, tense under 

iii.- t"-'ii< "!" r. [■:« — i'li. T'l'-n i!i«' iiiiaMiiiL: •'!" ;!m' word- nf tlie Kxet-utive eoursed 
iVi Hi inait 1" !'r.i::i, and in« n*- ii:in«N Lira-jK ■! iji- fart ih;il ihi'V had luMnl the Presi- 
• !' !.i'- lip- i!i«laii- liiai li:- ha-! -11 11 ili«' ilin-iiii-n "I" iln* tl«»\v of tlie eurri-nts of dcs- 
:;:i". . "liai Im' rr. ..-!:i/. .] ilnir la.ij.-ty. aii<! ihii lii- purjui-i- \va> in Inirniony with the 
..■ami'iii will- lii- t'«'!i i- W'-r^^ii::: t'i>r tin- r»i«iiii<tn nf the eon<juered islands in the 
»!i-:aii: ratilicaiitl I'.-r lln- jH.Kr\ ..f na;inn;il -inuih. 

••Tiir applaii-f l.r«'k.- tl.r l..ii.!» i" r.ir tin' prc^rdinL: calm and the deeper for the 
i;.-I'"i:nL' niutivr. Ilai- \\«i't -wnni: and handki-rdiirfs waved. Men climbed on 
« i.air- I.) It ad ilit- ilH-.-riii:-- aial unni-n furLTni Lflnved hands and applauded with 
. !!. nv. Ai till" la-t, « \-(i"\irii.ir Ifidiard J. (»-l«'«l.y, who had a seat in the Presi- 

i'.. :;t'- l)'»\. 1( ij ill 1 lili «' « lui I -." 

Tin* in«>-;i_i:«' of iln' l*r«-i«l'iit w:is: 

■Mv I'rllnw Ciilzt-ns: I liavt' hciii dif-ply nu)ved hy this ^rreat dcmonstaration. 
I !m\<' l»<'«n docply tnuchi'd l)y the wnrds nf pairintism that have been uttered 
li- I'.r di'tin.LMiidu'd men so L'ln«pK'ntly in your pn'-mce. It is <rratifyinpr to all of us 
!■■ ki:"\v tliiii llli- liMs never i-ra.-rd to he a war of humanity. The last ship that 
v.. I.' .ail of :lii; liarhor of Ilav;ma lufore war wn- di'dared was an American ship 
i:...i I.ai! ;akfn to tliu .-uU'rrin.L' ncojilc (d' Cuha till' >ui»i)lics furnished by American 
(■I:ar::v. Jiii'l :li«' Tir-i -liii' to .-ail into ihr harbor of iSantia;:o was another American 
/ !-. ^.-aiini' f"od >iij>|dlc- to ilie .-un\-rin<: CuImus. 

•"I am -nrc it is the universid prayer of Ann-rienn citizens that justice and liu- 
]i...:i;iy and civilization >]ia]I cliaraclcrizc the final settlement of i^eace as they have 
(l;-.!!.:;ni-licd ilic jiro;:rc.-.- of tlie war. 

'■M'. (ountrviiicn, the currents of dcainv flow through the hearts of the people. 
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Who will check tliem? Who will divert iheiii? Who will stop Ihem? And the 
niovements oi men. planned by the ma.stev of nicu, will never be interrupted by the 
American j)eoi)le.'' 



Tlie Philadelphia celebration was a scene of a demonstration of popular interest 
and j)atriotic feeling amazing in its multitudinous enthusiasm. The Loyal T^eague 
was out in full force, the parade was a prodigy of display, and the Clover Club gave 
a brilliant dinner, and the cleverness of the President's speech carried the club by 
storm. He said: 

"I cannot forego making acknowledgment to this far-famed club for the per- 
mission it has granted me to meet with you here to-night. You do not seem half so 
bad at this stage as you have been pictured. Xo one can unfold the future of the 
Clover Club. (Laughter.) 

It has been so gratifying to me to participate with the people of the city of 
Philadelphia in this great patriotic celebration. It was a pageant the like of which I 
do not believe has been seen since the close of the great Civil War, when the army 
of Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, and the navy of Dupont, Dahlgren and Porter 
gave the great review in the capital city of the nation. And I know of no more fit- 
ting place to have a patriotic celebration than in this great city, which witnessed the 
first consecration of liberty and of the Eepublic. As I stood on the great reviewing 
stand, witnessing the soldiers and sailors passing by, my heart was filled only with 
gratitude to the God of battles, who has so favored us, and gratitude to the brave 
soldiers and sailors who had won such signal victories on land and on sea, and had 
given a new meaning to American valor. 

"It has been especially gratifying to me to participate not only with the peoi)le 
of Philadeli)hia, but with the people of the great West, where I have recently visited, 
in duing honor to the American army and the American navy. Xo nobler soldiers or 
sailors ever assembled under any flag. You had with you to-day the leaders of Santi- 
ago, Porto Rico and (iuantananio. We unfortunatelv had none of the heroes of 
.Manila with us. P>ut I am sure that our hearts go out to them to-night and to the 
brave Dewey and Otis and ^ferritt, and all the other gallant men that are now sustain- 
ing the flag in iht^ harbor city of Manila." 

(A voice, "^Ilow a1)out Ilobson?'') 

'"The American people are always ready for any emergency, and if the Merrimac 
is to be sunk there is an American ofilcer to do it. He succeeded in doing what 
our foe has been unable to do, sink an American ship. (Applause.) 

"I ask you, gentlemen of the Clover Club, to unite with_me in toasting the 
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Arniv iHiil Xdvv of the United States, without whose valor and 8acrifice we could 
not crKhrale the victory we have I)een celebratin*; to-day. Not only the men at the 
front, not only the men on the battleships and in the battle line, but the men at 
home with ambition to ;;o to fl;:ht the battles of American civilization, should be 
the recipients c»f tlu* ^'raiiluJf nf tlie American people." 

Ilobsnn and his men were a ^'reat feature of the parade in the four-in-hand. 
IIoljM»n, «liirin^' tlii- vi>ii id riiihulelphia was cau«:ht, surrounded and captured at 
hi- lif'trl iuvl wa> fnncil tu make a speech, uf which there is this report: 

"The yniiii;: nUicr was plainly embarrassed. His red face suggested it, his 
trembling' vniu' ti>l(i it. In a low tone and frequently pausing, as if from a loss of a 
word, he .-aid: 

*' 'Yt'ur reii'ptlHn has Ijccn so very kind that it seems almost as if I had lost the 
power to sav anvihiiii:.' 

"Siimeune callni «»ut: 'Ncvcr mind, you had nerve enough to go into Santiago 
Harbor,' and tlifii the crowd pivc tlirce cheers for Ilobson. 

"He bi';ian a;:ain. *T1m' incident you liave referred to is one you unduly magnify. 
I>elicve me, it wa- really noiliiii;^^ more than a little bit of work, which came to my 
men aii«l to me to d(j in the (»nlinary course of strateg}' in warfare. That was all" it 
was a little bit of W(rrk, and it i.- >lieer exa<r^aTation to say anj'thing else.' 

" 'Can'i a^Tec with yoii! Can't a^Mve with youl' was the shouted answer from the 
crfwd/' 

At the Clover Club jubilee dinner, Captain "Ki;];hting Bob" Evans gave a won- 
derfully iiiii're-tin«r account of the destruction of Ccrvera's fleet, closing with a 
grim picture of war the celebration of i>eace. lie had been speaking of the blockade 
of Cuba, and insistently called ujion to tell about Santiago, said: 

*'Of our little scrap, it was the i)retticst mix-up that was ever seen. I want to 
say that no flr*et ever met a braver enemy than we did at Santiago. Those Spaniards 
stood ii|) and ^^ot killed in the best possible shape. Six hundred of them died in less 
than liiirty minutes, so you can see that there was very little flinching on Cervera's 
ships. 

"Durin;: the fj;r],t th(?re were two very interesting moments, the first when the 
four bi^' cruisers of the enemy eame outside of the harbor, firing away with me- 
chanical re;:ularity and pn'sentin^r a most magnificent spectacle. They were not hit- 
tin;: anything:, but that made little difTcrence at that time, they tried hard enough. 
As we clo.-ed in, there came a moment when the fleeing Spanish ships had an al- 
mo.-t perfect clianc(» to use their rams on our vessels. I submit now that not a single 
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one changed his course a single inch. They came out of that harbor and ran away, 
and that was all they attempted to do, fighting as they went. 

"The second point was when ^Dick^ Wainwright misread a signal. I know he 
won't admit that he did misread it; however, I'll tell you the incident. In the 
Gloucester Wainwright was just off the harbor mouth when the two Spanish tor- 
pedo boat destroyers were noticed making straight at him. The Indiana signaled 
^The enemy's torpedo boats are coming out.' Wainwright read it ^Close in and 
attack enemy's torpedo boats,' and you know the rest of the story. 

"There was a dramatic picture which I want to call vour attention to. It was 
after the Vizcaya had run ashore, and I had to stop the Iowa, some 400 yards away. 
I saw the survivors on a sand bar, which was merely a narrow strip of about 200 
yards from shore, on either side of a small inlet. On one side a school of hungry 
sharks were making fierce rushes toward the men, and on the other, the Cubans 
were shooting away, utterly regardless of the fact that they were fighting a helpless 
foe. Out in front we wxre not supposed to be very friendly. 

"Finally, I saw Captain Eulate, of the destroyed ship, coming toward my ves- 
sel in a small boat. Now Eulate is what you call a black Spaniard, one of those 
fellows that would cry as though his heart would break every few minutes when in 
trouble. He sat in the stern of a small boat that had belonged to his vessel. She 
was partly stove in and had about a foot of water, or I should say blood and water, in 
her bottom. 

"As I looked down in the gangway I think it was the most horrible sight that 
I ever witnessed. In the bottom of the boat lay two dead Spaniards, one with his 
head completely shot aw-ay. The Spanish Captain was wounded in three places, and 
each of the four men who rowed his boat was more or less cut up. We slung a chair 
over the side and carefully hauled him on board. 

"As he came up to the starboard gangway the marine guard saluted and he 
was received with all the honors of his rank. As he stepped tow^ard me he burst into 
tears, threw his hands up in the air, and then, with a gesture of utter despair, but 
with all the grace of the pretty gentleman, loosed his sword belt and pressing a fer- 
vent kiss on the hilt of the weapon he extended it toward me. Every man on thnt 
ship knew that that Spaniard was giving up something of value equal to his life. I 
am not very good-natured, but I could not take that sword." 

This met with loud cries of "You did right, Bob," and one lusty-lunged individii.il 
announced that there was not a man in the country that would take it. Captciin 
Evans, who recognized the speaker, a friend from the rural districts, answered: "Oh, 
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you don't know what sonio of tho?e up-cuuutry IVunsylvanians would do. It was a 
ITfliy good sword.'* 

Continuin;:, ('aptain Kvans said: *'I didn't know exactly what to do with the 
Spani>h Captain to ^'vt liini into our ^ic-k bay. As I was about to ask him of his 
wound lie >ti'ppi'd toward ilic ;:an;:way and looked shoreward. About a quarter of 
a inik- olT lav tlio onie nia'MiiliuL-nt vessel in whieh he had boasted he would tow 
the r»n>oklvn back to Spain. 

"She wa> burning fore and aft, terrific columns of flame shooting up around 
her, and .-luMrnly, wiili a burst of tears. Captain Kulatc kissed his hand and bade 
fiiiid fareWiU to the burnin;: hulk and said with impassioned voise, 'Adios Viscaya.* 
As he did ilii> ilie viTv >ame instant there eanie a tremendous roar and the Vizcaya's 
iiiaL'azine bh w !n r -iijurMriutiire hundred> t»f feet into the air. Ilad the incident 
o(.c urnd thai wav «ui thi- >taire anvlxKlv would have said it was too well timed. 

**IIe turned baek and we p»t him into the ship's hospital, where the surgeons 
pl.-i' ( d liini nil lii- -tomaeh to >liave tlie hair around a small cut on the back of his 
hr.id. I ^todd ;ilnn;:-i(h' (»f liim, and n»llin^ liis eyes into the starboard comer he 
Slid to nie. with a rather eomiral expression, *I think I have heard of you before/ 
I t<»Id him I di<l not know Imw iliat could liave been, and he asked: *Did you not 
comma n<l the Indiana?' *Ye>,' I said; then he said, shaking his head as well as 
circumstances wnuld pirmit. *Yes, I have heard of you. You are "Bob" Evans.' 

*'I have often wondered ju^t what he referred to. I have a notion that it would 
fit certain n marks rciranlin;: certain lan»rua<:c that I was credited with having used 
in rcfrn rii c to an attack on Havana; lan<:ua;:e, by the way, which I never used. 
.\- I sii«l before, tin* battle before Santia;:o was the prettiest imaginable kind of effect. 
Why, two torpedo boat destroyers came out, and inside of ten minutes we had them 
>oundi!i<r. One sounded in I'oo fath(»ms of water and sunk to rest there. The other 
prcfcrp'd a lierth with her nose on the beach. 

"Tlic Maria Tcri'sa and Admiral 0(|uendo were on fire inside of five minutes after 
the fi;:ht had -tarird. They made beautiful sweeps toward the shore, and were reg- 
ular F(»urih of .luly processions as they swept in on the beach. We helped them 
alon;r a ])it ]>y landin«r a few shells in the stern. It was a pretty fight, but it should 
never be forp>tten that the S|)aiiiards fou^Mit their ships as hard and with as much 
valor as any men in any sliip-* ever fou;^dit." 

After the first cabinet meeting succeeding the peace jubilee, the President issued 
his annual Thanksgiving' proclamation: 
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''BY THE PKESIDEXT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A PKOCLAMATIOX. 

^'Thc approaching Xovember brings to mind the custom of our ancestors, hal- 
lowed by time and rooted in our most sacred traditions, of giving thanks to Almighty 
God for all the blessings he has vouchsafed to us during the past year. 

^'Few years in our history have afforded such cause for thanksgiving as this. We 
have been blessed by abundant harvests, our trade and commerce have been won- 
derfully increased, our public credit has been improved and strengthened, all sec- 
tions of our common country have been brought together and knitted into closer 
bonds of national purpose and unity. 

^*The skies have been for a time darkened by the cloud of war; but as we were 
compelled to take up the sword in the cause of humanity, we are permitted to re- 
joice that the conflict has been of brief duration and the losses we have had to 
mourn, though grievous and important, have been so few, considering the great re- 
sults accomplished, as to inspire us with gratitude and praise to the Lord of flosts. 
We may laud and magnify His holy name that the cessation of hostilities came so 
soon as to spare both sides the countless sorrows and disasters that attend protracted 
war. 

^'I do, therefore, invite all my fellow citizens, as well those at home as those who 
may be at sea or sojourning in foreign lands, to set apart and observe Thursday, the 
twenty-fourth day of Xovember, as a day of national thanksgiving, to come together 
in their several places of worship, for a service of praise and thanks to Almighty God 
for all the blessings of the year, for the mildness of seasons and the fruitf ulness of the 
soil, for tlie continued prosperity of the people, for the devotion and valor of our 
countrymen, for the glory of our victory and the hope of a righteous peace, and to 
pray that the Divine guidance, which has brought us heretofore to safety and honor, 
may be graciously continued in the years to come. 

'*In witness whereof, etc. 

(Signed) ^^ILLIAM M'KIXLEY. 

''Bv tlie President: 

"JOHN HAY, Secretary of State." 
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< IIAPTKi; WIl. 
KAIM.V Ill>rM|;v OF 'I'lIK IMI ILllMMNKS. 
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In this case, tlie mystery of the meridian becomes something dreadful. One 
Id.-c? a day going west and gains one coming east, and it is a difficulty for a clear 
w.vA not to become cloudy over the account of loss and gain — or perliaps we may 
>:iy profit and loss, when the account is closed. ''The historian of the Philippine 
I'xnediiion" lost a Wednesday going out, jumping from Tuesday to Thursday, and 
found an extra Tliursdav on the return — celebrated his birthday on another dav than 
I lull on which he was born, and had to correct the ship account of his board bill, by 
j'dding a day. The •Captain's clerk had forgotten it because it was not in the 
Almanac. Ship time begins a day at noon (and ends another), so when we crossed 
the meridian 180 degrees west at 2 p. m. by the sun, and the day was Thursday 
and to-morrow was Thursday also, the forenoon was yesterday by the shij). There- 
fore, Thursday was yesterday, to-day and to-morrow on the same day. The forenoon 
was yesterday — from 12 to 2 p. m. was to-day — and from 2 p. m. to midnight was 
to-morrow! It is no wonder "the historian," whose birthday was September the 2nd, 
found as he was on the west side of the meridian with the mystery that the folks at 
liome in the states had celebrated it for him two days ago — one day he had lost, 
and the other they had gained. Jagor, the historian of the Philippines, before the 
days when Admiral Dewey grasped the reins of a thousand islands, and a thousand 
to spare, says in his ^Thilippine Islands," that "when the clock strikes 12 in ^ladrid, 
it is 8 hours 18 minutes and41 seconds past 8 in the evening atManila. The latter city 
lies 121 degrees 40 min.l5 sec. east of the former, T h.51: min. 35 sec. from Paris. But 
ii depends upon whether you measure time by moving with the sun or the other way. 
!l' westward the course of empire takes its way, Manila is a third of a day catching up 
with Madrid time. If we face the morning and go to meet it Manila is ahead. The 
absence of the right day for Sunday has long been gravely considered by the mis- 
sicmaries who have gone to heathen lands beyond the mysterious meridian that 
spoils all the holidays. One might establish a bank on that line and play between 
days, but there is only one little speck of land on the 180 degree meridian from pole 
in pole. 

1 1 may be very well worth considering whether the United States should not re- 
establish the 31st of December in Manila, and assert that we hold title to the Philij)- 
])ines not only ])y the victories of the fleet and armies of the United States, but 
by the favor of Alexander VI, whose bull the Spaniards disregarded after it had 
^rown venerable wutli three centuries of usage. We quote a Spanish historian who 
colors his chapters to make a favorable show for his country on this subject, as follows: 
"r>om the Spaniards having traveled westwards to the Philippines, there was an 
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error of a day in tlieir dates and almanacs. This was corrected in 1844, when, 
by order of the C'aptain-Ciencral and the Archbisliop, the Slst of December, 1844, 
was suppressed, and the dates of Manihi made to agree with those of the rest of 
tlie world. A similar correction was made at the same time at Macao, where the 
J\)rtii<ruesc wlio had traveled eastward had an error of a day in an opposite direc- 
tion." It will be noticed that tlio authority of the Archbishop was carefully obtained 
and (juoted, but it was beyond hi.- prerogative. 

The early history of the Philippines bears few traces of tlie traditions and ro-' 
mances of the natives, but they were in possession of an alphabet when "discovered,** 
and were then, as now, fond of music, singing their own melodies. The Hawaiians 
wore enabled to get their old stories into print because they suddenly fell into 
the hands of masterful men who had a written language. The Icelanders were too 
literary for their own good, for they spoiled their history by writing it in poetry and 
mixing it with fiction, losing in that way the credit that belongs to them of being the 
true discoverers of America. The Filii^nos were spared this shape of misfortune, 
not that they lacked imagination within a narrow range of vision, but they were 
wanting in expression, save in unwritten music. Their lyrical poetry was not ma- 
terialized. The study of the natives must be studied as geology is. Geology and 
native history have been neglected in the Tagala country. The rocks of the Phil- 
il)pincs have not been opened to be read like books. More is known of the botany of 
the i>lands than of the formation of the mountains and their foundations. The 
original inhabitants were Xigritos — a dwarfish race, very dark and tameless, still in 
existence, but driven to tlie parts of the country most inaccessible. They are of 
the class of dark savages, who smoke cigars holding the fiery ends between their 
teeth! The islands were invaded and extensively harassed by Malay trihea — the 
most numerous and active being the Tagala. Of this tribe is General Aguinaldo, and 
it is as a man with a tribe not a nation that he has become conspicuous. The other 
tribes of ]\Ialays will not sustain him if he should be wild enough to want to make 
war upon the United States. The Tagalas are cock fighters and live on the lowlands. 
They cat rice chiefly, but are fond of ducks and chickens, and they have an in- 
credibly acute sense of smell, not a bad taste in food, and do not hanker to get Irunk. 

The Yisaya? are also a tribe. The Igolatas are next to the Tagala in numbers 
and energy. They show traces of Chinese and Japanese blood. There are no Afri* 
cans in the Philippines, no sign of their blood. This may be attributed to Phillip's 
prohibition of negro slavery. General Greene, of New York, took with him to 
Vqnila a full-blooded black manservant, and he was a great curiosity to the Fill- 
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pinos. When the English conquered Manila in 1762 they had Sepoy regiments, and 
held the city eighteen months. A good deal of Sepoy blood is still in evidence. The 
Chinese have been growing in importance in the Philippines. Their men marry the 
women of the islands and have large families, the boys of this class being wonder- 
fully thrifty. The children of Englishmen by the native women are often hand- 
some, and of strong organization. The females are especially comely. 

Tlie early history of the islands consists of accounts of contests with frontier 
rebels, attacks by pirates, and reprisals by the Spaniards, great storms and destructive 
earthquakes. It is remarkable that Magellan was, like Captain Cook, a victim of 
savages, whose existence he made known to civilized people, falling in a sea-side 
contest. Magellan had converted a captive chief to Christianity and baptised him 
as King Charles. More than two thousand of his subjects were converted in a day, 
and the great navigator set forth to conquer islands for the dominion of the Christian 
King, who lived on the isle of Zebu. The Christian monarch was entertained and 
received many presents, making return in bags of gold dust, fruit, oil and wine. 
His Queen was presented with a looking glass, and then she insisted upon baptism, 
and so great was the revival that Magellan set out to capture more people for the 
newly made Christian couple — invaded the island of Matau, and with forty-two men 
landed where the water was shallow, his allies remaining afloat by invitation of Ma- 
gellan, to see how the Spaniards disposed of enemies. The Spanish landed at night, 
and on the morning found a great multitude of savages opposed to them, and fought 
for life, but were overwhelmed by thousands of warriors. The Admiral was in white 
armor, and fighting desperately, was at last wounded in his sword arm, and then in 
the face, and leg. He was deserted by his men, who sought to save themselves in 
the water, and killed many of his enemies, but his helmet and skull were crushed at 
one blow by a frantic savage with a huge club. There were thirty-two Spaniards 
killed, and one of the squadron of three ships was burned as there were not men 
enough to sail all the vessels. There is in Manila, in the walled city, where it is 
seen every day by thousands of American soldiers, a stately monument to the navi- 
gator who found the Philippines, and whose adventurous discoveries insured him im- 
mortality. His first landing on the Philippines was March 12th, 1521, less than 
thirty years after Cohimbus appeared in the West Indies, believing that he was in 
the midst of the ancient P^ast Indies, and judging from the latitude in the neighbor- 
hood of the island empire of the Great Kahn.* 

*This account of Magellan is from xVntonio de Marga's rare volume published in 
Mexico. 
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*'Al'ur tlu* tloatli i>f MM;:i'Ilan, Duarte Harbo.^a took the command and he and 
iwtnty of hi.- nun woro tivachorously killed by the riiristian King, with whom 
tlu'v hail allieil i Ih.'1um'1 vos, oiu» Juan Serrano was left alive amongst the natives. 
ila^i'llanV 'Virinry' \va> ihe tirsi .-hli) that (•ircuninavi;::ato(l the globe. 

"Ma;rrllanrs pa-Mil nvrr in th«' sirvirc nf the King of Castile, from causes which 
ninvi'd hini tlu-niu: ami he sit fmth t«> the Minpernr C'harlc< V., our sovereign, 
that the l>lan«N !»f Maliun U\\ v\ithin the demarcation of his crown of Castile, and 
tliat ilie enniiu«>t nl* ilieiii luriained to him eonformahly to the concession of Pope 
Aiexamler: he aNo olTired tn make an expedition ami a voyage to them in the em- 
\u vnv\ name, layiii;^' his e()ni>e thn»ugh that |)art of the delimitation which belonged 
lo Ca.-iile, and a\ailin;; himself of a fam«)us astrologer and cocimographer named 
liuyfarelo, wlmm hr ]<«'pl in his service. 

•'The KmiM rur (t'rum the import a nee of the business) confided this voyage and 
diM'overy of Ma^rellams, with ihr ships and provisions which were requisite for it, 
w iili which he mi >ail and disciivered tlie straits to which he gave his name. Through 
the-e he pa.->ed U) ihr Snuih Sea, and navi;:ated to the islands of Tendaya and Sebu, 
where he was killed l»y the natives of Malan, which is one of them. His ships went 
(It) to Maluco, where iheir i rews had disputes and differences with the Portuguese 
who were in the i.-land of Tfrrenaie; and at last, not being able to maintain them- 
selves there, thev left Maiuco in a >hij) named the Victorv. which had remained to 
the Ca.-tilians out of their fleet, and they took as Chief and Captain Juan Sebastian 
(M Cano, whv» jx-rfcM-mrd ih(" voya^re to Castile, by the way of India, where he ar- 
rivr.l with v<Ty iVw nf hi-, nun, ant! he ;:ave an aeeount to His Majesty of the dis- 
eovrry of the i-lands ol the ;>^riat archipelago, and of his voyage." 

The work of De Morpi has value as a novelty, as it is more than a defense — a 
laudation of tlie Spaui.-h rule in tlie l^hilippines in the sixteenth century. The 
title pn;io i.s a fair promi.-e of a remarkable i)erformance, and it is here presented: 

THE 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

MOLC C(\\S. SIAM, CAMBODIA, 

JAPAN AND CHINA. 

at tin* <"los»' of the SivfiM-nili Century 

Py ANTONIO DK MOKGA. 

Transliitrd IVom tin* Sinmisli, ^vith Notos .iiid .i Pn^fnce, and a 
Ij( it<'r fruTii liUis Vjic/ !)«' 'I'orns. I)os<'nliiii^ His Voy- 
net ^ Tliroii^h tin* T()in'S Straits, ]»y tlio 

irON. IIKNKY L. J. STANLEY. 
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The original work of De Morga was printed in Mexico in 1G09, and has become 
extremely rare; there is no copy of it in the Bibliotheque Imperiale of Paris. This 
translation is from a transcription made for the Ilakluyt Society from the copy in 
the Grenville Library of the British Museum; the catalogue of which states that 
"this book, printed at Mexico, is for that reason probably unknown to Bibliographers, 
though a book of great rarity." 

The translator gives a new view to Americans of the part that Spaniards have 
played in the Philippines. ITe plunges deep into his subject, saying: 

" The great point in which Manila has been a success, is the fact that the orig- 
inal inhabitants have not disappeared before the Europeans, and that they have 
been civilized, and brought into a closer union with the dominant race than is to 
be found elsewhere in similar circumstances. The inhabitants of the Philippines 
previous to the Spanish settlement were not like the inhabitants of the great Indian 
peninsula, people with a civilization as old as that of their conquerors. Excepting 
that they possessed the art of writing, and an alphabet of their own, they do not 
aj)peai to have differed in any way from the Dayaks of Borneo as described by Mr. 
IJoyle in his recent book of adventures amongst that people. Indeed, there is al- 
most a coincidence of verbal expressions in the descriptions he and De Morga give 
of the social customs, habits, and superstitions of the two peoples they are describ- 
ing; though many of these coincidences are such as are incidental to life in similar 
circumstances, they are enough to lead one to suppose a community of origin of the 
inhabitants of Borneo and Luzon.^^ Mr. Consul Farren, Manila, March 13th, 1845, 
wrote and is quoted in support of this view as follows: 

"The most efficient agents of public order throughout the islands are the local 
clergy, many of whom are also of the country. There are considerable parts of 
these possessions in which the original races, as at Ceylon, retain their independence, 
and are neither taxed nor interfered with; and throughout the islands the power of 
the government is founded much more on moral than on physical influence. The 
laws are mild, and peculiarly favorable to the natives. The people are indolent, 
lemperate and superstitious. The government is conciliatory and respectable in its 
character and appearance, and prudent, but decisive in the exercise of its powers 
over the people; and united with the clergy, who are shrewd, and tolerant, and 
-incere, and respectable in general conduct, studiously observant of their ecclesiasti- 
cal duties, and managing with great tact the native character." 

March 29, 1851, Mr. Consul Farren wrote: "Without any governing power 
whatever, the greatest moral influence in these possessions is that which the priests 
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pusM'ss, and divide aimm^r \\\v inoiiastie ordiTs (if Aii«xii-tinc!i, Reeolctos, DominicanSy 
and Francisians (who arc all S))aniar(li>). and the assi^tnnt native clergy. A popula- 
tion oxt'oodinj; .'],S(K>,ouO .«iouls Ij? ranged into GTT pueblos or parishes^ without 
reckoning the un>iihdued tribes. In oTT of those pueblos there are churches, with 
eunveiits or clerical residciu-es nttaclied, and about 500 of them are in the personal 
incumbency of tliose S))anish monks. The wliole eeclesiastieal subdiTisions being 
embraced in the archbi>hopric of Manila and three bishoprics." 

"The Philippines were converted to Christianity and maintained in it by the 
monastic (jnlirs. energetically ju-oiected l)y them (and nt no very past period) against 
the ()ppre»ions (»f the provincial authorities, and arc still a check on them in the 
inlerc>ts of the people. The clergy are receivers in their districts o£ the capitation 
tax paid by tlu* natives, ami impose it; they are the most economical agency of the 
goverinncnt.'* 

The Arclibi>h()p of Manila i> substantially of this judgment. De Moiga opens 

his adilress to the reader: 

**The monarchy of King> of Spain has been aggrandized by the zeal and care 
with which they have ih-fcndi'd within their own hereditary kingdoms, the Holy 
Catiiolic Faith, which the Human Church teaches, against whatsoever adversaries 
oppose it, or s(»ck to ok-cure the truth by various errors, which faith they have 
di-«ininaird throughout the world. Thus l>y the mercy of God they preserve their 
rtjilnis and ^ubjel•ls in the purity of the Christian religion, deserving thereby the 
glitriou> title and renown which they possess of Defenders of the Faith. Moreover, 
hv I in* valor oi their indonutable hearts, and at the expense of their revenues 
ami prnptrty, with Spanish lleets and men, they have furrowed the seas, and dis- 
cover* d and conquered vast kingdoms in the most remote and unknown parts of the 
world, hading their inhabitants to a knowledge of the true God, and to the fold 
ot" ;::- Cliii'iiiin Church, in which they now live, governed in civil and political 
m.:i:«rs wiili piace and justice, under the shelter and protection of the royal arm 
ar.'l p"\vi.r which was wanting to them. This boast is true of Manila, and of Manila 
ii:.ii.- aiiion;:>t all the colonies of Spain or the other liluropcan states. If the natives 
i.f M;niil;i have Im-cu more fortunate than those of Cuba, Peru, Jamaica, and Mexico, 
it iia- linii owinj to tin' absenrr of gold, which in other places attracted adventurers 
sn liiwl. ^^ iliat neither the Chunh nor Courts of justice could restrain them.** 

It i> ai'iiin-i the onlrrs named a- worthy exalted praise that the insurgents are 
nin-t inll.miiil. and wlm^r cxjiuMnn from the islands is certain in case of Philippine 
jurJMliciitin. The truth ap])ears to be that the S]>anish Colonial system was slower 
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in the East Indies than in the West Indies and South America in producing the 
ivvolutionary rebellion that was its logical consequence, and the friars more and 
more became responsible for official oppression and gradually became odious. 

It was New Spain — Mexico — that ruled the Philippines, until Mexican inde- 
pendence restricted her sovereignty. When a Commander-in-Chief died in the Phil- 
ip])iiics, it was sutlicient to find amongst his papers a sealed disj^atch, as Morga 
records, "From the high court of Mexico, which carried on the government wlien 
the fleet left New Spain, naming (in case the Commander-in-Chief died) a successor 
to the governorship/' It was in virtue of such an appointment that Guido de La- 
bazarris, a royal officer, entered upon those duties, and was obeyed. He, with much 
prudence, valor, and tact, continued the conversion and pacification of the islands, 
and governed them, and Morga states that in his time there came the corsair Lima- 
lioii from China, with seventy large ships and many men-at-arms, against Manila. 
He entered the city, and having killed the master of the camp ^iFartin de Goiti, 
in his house, along with other Spaniards who were in it, he went against the fortress 
in which the Spaniards, who were few in number, had taken refuge, with the object 
of taking the country and making himself master of it. The Span- 
iards, with the succor which Captain Joan de Salzado brought them 
from Vigan, of the men whom he had with him (for he had seen this corsair 
pass by the coast, and had followed him to Manila), defended themselves so valiantly, 
iliat after killing many of the people they forced him to re-embark, and to leave the 
bay in flight, and take shelter in the river of Pangasinam, whither the Spaniards 
followed him. There they burned his fleet, and for many days surrounded this 
(orsair on land, who in secret made some small boats with which he fled and put 
to sea, and abandoned the islands. 

The change of the name of the islands from Lazarus, which Magellan called 
them, to the Philippines and the capture of the native town of Manila and its con- 
version into a Spanish city is related by Morga in these words: 

"'One of the ships which sailed from the port of Navidad in company with the 
fill t, under the command of Don Alonso de Arellano, carried as pilot one Lope 
^hirtin. a mulatto and a good sailor, although a restless man; when this shi[) came 
rn^av the :sland> it left the fleet and went forward amongst the islands, and, having 
])rocured -ome provisions, without waiting for the chief of the expedition, turned 
hM.k to New S])ain by a northerly course: either from the little inclination which 
In* had for making the voyage to the isles, or to gain the reward for having discovered 
i]](' course for returning. He arrived speedily, and gave news of having seen the 
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inlands, and (li^oovcrcll the return voya«;o, and .-aid a low things witli respect to lii:* 
coining, wiiliout any mcs.-age from the cliief, nor any advices as to what happened 
to him. Don Ahmzo de AreUano was well received by the High Court of Justice, 
which governed a I that time, and was taking into consideration the granting of a 
reward to him and lo his pilot: and this would liave been done, had not the flagslii];) of 
the Commandei-in-Chief arrived during this time, after performing the same voy- 
age, and bringing a true narrative of events, and t)f the actual condition of affairs, 
and (d" th(^ setilenu^nt of Sebu; also giving an account of how Don Alonzo dc Arellano 
with his shi[). without receiving orders and without any necessity for it, had gone on 
before the fleet on entering among the isles, and had never appeared since. It was 
also stated that, besides these islands, which had peacefully submi;ted to His Majesty, 
there were many (Uhers, large and rich, well provided with inhabitants, victuals and 
gold, which they hoped to reduce to subjection and peace with the assistance which 
was re([uested; and that the Commander-in-C'liief had given to all these isles the name 
of Philippines, in memory of His ^Fajesty. The succor was sent to him immediately, 
and has been continuallv sent every vear conformablv to the necessities which 
have presented themselves: so that the land was won and maintained. 

'The Commander-in-Chief having heard of other islands around Sebu with 
abundance of provisions, he sent thirh(>r a few Spaniards to bring some of the native? 
over in a friendly manner, and rice for the camp, with which he maintained himself 
as well as he could, until, having ])assed over to the island of Panay, lie sent thence 
Martin de Goiti, his master of the camp, and other ca])tains, with the men that 
.-eenud to him suflicient, to the side of Luzon, to endeavor to pacify it and bring it 
under submission to J I is Majesty: a native of that island, of importance, named 
Maomat was to guide them. 

**llaving arrived at the Bav of Manila, thev found its town on the sea beach close 
to a large river, in the possession of, and fortifled by a chief whom they called 
Kajamora: and in front across the river, there was another large town named Tondo; 
this was also held by another chief, named Rajamatanda. These places were fortified 
with palms, and thick arigucs filled in with earth, and a great quantity of bronze can- 
non, and other large pieces with chambers. Martin de (Joiti having began to treat 
with the chiefs and their people of the peace and submission which he claimed for 
them, it became necessary for him to break with them; and the Spaniards entered 
the town by force of arms, and took it, with the forts and artillery, on the day of Sta. 
Potenciana, the IDth of May, the year 1571; upon which the natives and their chiefs 
<^ave in. and made submission, and manv others of the same island of Luzon did the 
;5anio. 
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^•'Wlicn the Comninndcr-in-CliiL'f, Ixgazpi, received news in Panay of ilu* uikin^ 
of ^lanila, and the establi.-linient of the Spaniards there he left the affairs of Sebu, 
and of I he other ishinds which had been subdued, set in order; and he entrusted the 
natives to the most trustworthy soldiers, and ^ave .-uch orders as seemed fitting for 
tlie government of those provinces, which are commonly called the Visayas de lo> 
IMniado.-, because the natives there have their whole bodies marked with fire. He then 
vanie to ^lanila with the remainder of his people, and was very well received there; 
and established afresli with the natives and their chiefs the peace, friendship and 
su))iiiission to His Maiestv whicli thev had alreadv offered. The Commander-in-Chief 
founded and established a town on Ihe very site of Manila (of which Rajamora made 
a donation to the Spaniards for that purpose), on account of its being strong and in 
a well provisioned district, and in the midst of all the isles (leaving it its name of 
.Ahmihi, which it held from the natives). lie took what land was sufficient for the 
city, in which the governor established his seat and residence; he fortified it with 
care, holding this object more especially in view, in order to make it the seat of 
government of this new settlement, rather than considering the temperature or width 
of the >ite, which is hot and narrow, from having tlie river on one side of the city, 
and the bay on the other, and at the back large swamps and marshes, whicli make 
A verv strong. 

"From this post he pursued the work of pacification of the other provinces of 
this great island of Luzon and of the surrounding districts; some submitting thcm- 
>elves willingly, others bdng conr[uered by force of arms, or by the industry of the 
monks who .^owed the Holy (Jospel, in which each and all labored valiantly, both 
in the time and governorship of the adelantado iliguel Lopez de Legazpi, and in 
that of other governors wlio succeeded him. The land was entrusted to those who 
had pacified it and settled in it, and heads named, on behalf of the crown, of the 
provinces, ports, towns, and cities, which were founded, together with other special 
commissions for necessities which might arise, and for the expenses of the royal 
exclmpur. The affairs of the government, and conversion of the natives, were 
treated as was fit and necessary. Ships were provided each year to make the voyage 
to Xew Sapin, and to return with the usual supplies; so that the condition of the 
IMiilip])ine Islands, in spiritual and temporal matters, flourishes at the present day, 
;i< all know. 

"The Commander-in-Chief, ]\riguel Lopez de Legazpi, as has been said, discovered 
the inlands, and made a settlement in them, and gave a good beginning to their 
suhjtH-tJon and pacification, lie founded the city of the Most Holy Name of Jesus 
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ill tiM- [H'«i\in«t- ill" tin- Piiii;nln^, ainl al'tiT iliat ihi* ciiy uf Manila in the ii^Iand of 
I-ii/.i'ii. llr I '•ii'iu.ir.l ilnr.- till' jip'Mini" nl" Vi.'in>: iiinl ill its town anil port, 
ral!«tl \'i-aiL ii.' l'"im'!«.l a Sjmii:>!i t"\\ii, tn ul.iiii lir pivc tlio nanit* nf Villa 
l-'iiri.!ii'!iiia. S.' a!-.' In- jm. :i".«.i tin- jii'iixiihr nf raiiL'a.-iiian and llie i?lainl of 
Miii-l'-rc. ll-' li\r.l ill.' :■..:.• .-f triliiii. ululi ilu- naiivus had to pay in all the 
i.-l.iMi!-. an<l "i-!-;*'! :;iai!\ i<:;nr iiiaiirr- nlaiiiiL: tn \]\\\v i:*)\vn\mvni and conver."=i<»n, 
ui.iil li.' <lir.|. ;:; :!,.■ vi ar 'f l-'»l 1, at Manila, whrrr ii:- hoilv hr.- hiiricMl in the nionas- 
Il'1\ -li" Si. Ai!_i.-:!;i< . 

•"IhirinL: \\.*- l''\' niiii'iu nl' i!ii- (Jiii'lo dc Lahiizarri'*. iradr and commerce were 
t.-taMi«l:' .1 111 ;u. Ill L'liat ( l.iiia and Manila, >hi|i> rcniiiiL' t':u-li vcar with mcr- 

el.;;!:':!", ai:-! ':.•■ :'\. :■;";• uivIml: llirin a Linnd rcrcplioll ; so that cvcrv VCar the 
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'ri:i j-'.n '.. l.-i-.n'!!a 1'.: !;.i!ni. a -.-'i- iii.it tho I-himl Saniai was called Filinina bv 
V!;l.i'";i'-. \\i:u >ailr-l I'lmn M'\iin in I-''.'lirnai\ . l.'»I.'>. The cjipiial was fixed at 
Manila in lo^l. a '].-i;ih;inn t-m'-iw.! ilifro hiindiiil and twonlv-seven vears. It was 
in a 1« 111.1' ul" LaL'".;'i- in l."ii)I tha; ■!.•■ nani.- lla^ I'iii|»iiu» appniRMl for the first time. 

Tli'- null !i I.M.ani'- vim'v ♦'n:i'r]i: i-in:: and vt'iitiinsiune in the Asiatic archipel- 
rtL-""* - Miid .L'.i\t tli'- riii!;!'i'ini - niih i; aticnlinn, h;i\in^^ many fi^pdits with the Span- 
iar-!-. 'i'iic La'::""n«- Im. :!!:•■ \vt !! !.::-.\\n as a ri*>;in,ir place between the islands 
nl" r'.!!j. aii'l N' .'. Sj.a::: Mr\iir.. 'I'!:.- ('i:i;i.M- Tii-ate- wi-rc troublesome, and the 
S: :!:...:■!-, i •'.'.< i n i::*' ii;i:i\'-. tin- piiMt"-" and i!u' Dutrlunen, kept busy, and 
l.a'l a :::■ a; ■!■ .: . ; ::a\.ii ;.:;1 :i: iiiaiv in-iiii. ;i' n. 'I'licn were* otlu-r varii'lies of life 
of an r\. :::::_ < :: .;,;rt' r, in i'.-::ii'!i -iniiii- .m'l rarih<inaki--. The storm season is 
t!.'- -aiii'- in ili*' riiilippn- r ;i.- in li:'- \V«.m In-lii-, and tin- tempests have like feat- 
uiv-. ()r:..:i. 1- i~ i!i(i v\\\' lit' an 1 !:. a:- ■..•: m.-ntii. Tlir in«>>i (U'struelivo storm in 
ll... '.]..]■ ] i.\ laix-n (>[' r.'.-.ri \v;;- u.. •■!.. i- ;,l-i, I.sK;. I'Muoil^ rolled from the mount- 
:i.:... ,: 1 ';..;•.■ v.a.« a l.-::' lii! <1« :i'.:=:!"n <-i* ma-I- and britlge-, and it is reported 
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1 :- "111 r.iv (if Manila, it i< one hundred and twenty 

;\i- i: i~ hm; niuo. rly a hafbor, l>ut a stormy sheet of 

■/• !l. ■■: !■.!.- 1. . : !•/.•.■ -:< .-.m in tin.' beiK-r.- all the while to quickly 

I:.- . i...:i.. - I. : .-.:f.-i\' in r:\rr of a vi.-italion from the dreaded 

.-ii -a'M-!.l. .: a -■^aall a:i<! ia_.> wiili tornado intensity. 

T"..:,. :;r'- !:!.;i:v \ ■ -j.ai:- ■■ ■ Ji :;:■• i-lan-l-^. aii-l llu'V cxisl from the Xorlh of 
[.■•/ ■. !,. '.];.■ S:;!;:- in ;i.'- • ••:- a:-- S- I'L. .i .;-:anir a^ -jrrai a.- from Scotknd to 
S;(.!\. "i"'.:' !r i.- iijir- nn Lii/<ai :i..t li'ai- ;i lio-c I'c.-oinblanci' both in appearance 
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and phenomena to Vesuvius. The likeness in eruptions is startling. The city of 
Manila has repeatedly suffered from destroying shocks, and slight agitations are 
frequent. Within historic times a mountain in Luzon collap-ed, and a river was 
filled up while the earth played fountains of sand. The great volcano Taal, 45 miles 
south of Manila, is only 850 feet high, and on a small island in a lake believed to be 
a volcanic abyss, having an area of 100 square miles. Monte Cagua, 2,910 feet high, 
discharges smoke continually. In 1814 12,000 persons lost their lives on Luzon, 
the earth being disordered and rent in an appalling way. There were awful eruptions 
July 20 and October 24, 18G?, forests of great trees buried in discharges of volcanoes. 
June 3, 1863, at 31 minutes after 7 in the evening, after a day of excessive heat, 
there was a shock at Manila lasting 30 seconds, in which 400 people were killed, 
2,000 wounded, and 26 public and 570 private houses seriously damaged. The 
greater structures made heaps of fragments. That these calamities have taught the 
people lessons in building is apparent in every house, but one wonders that they 
have not taken even greater precautions. The forgetfulness of earthquake experi- 
ences in countries where they are familiar, always amazes those unaccustomed to 
the awful agitations and troubled with the anticipations of imagination. How- 
ever, there never has been in the Philippines structural changes of the earth as great 
as in the center of the United States in the huge fissures opened and remaining lakes 
in the Xew Madrid convulsions. 

In a surprising extent the Spanish government in the Philippines has been in the 
hands of the priests, especially the orders of the church. In the early centuries 
there was less cruel oppression than in Mexico and Peru. And yet there is in the 
old records a free-handed way of .referring to killing people that shows a somewhat 
sanguinary state of society even including good citizens. 

Bias Ruys de Herman Gonzales wrote to Dr. Morga from one of his expeditions, 
addressing his friend: 

"To Dr. Antonio de Morga, Lieutenant of the Governor of the Filipino isles of 
Luzon, in the city of Manila, whom may our Lord preserve. From Camboia." Tliis 
was in Cochin China, one of the Kings being in trouble, called upon Gonzales, who 
svniDathizcd with him and wrote of the ceremonv in which he assisted: "T came al 
his bidding, and he related to me how those people wished to kill him and deprive 
him of the kin;]fdom, that I mi'^lit dve him a rcmedv. The ^lambarav was the 
jxrson who governed the kingdom, and as the king was a youth and yielded to 
wine, he made little account of him and thought to be king himself. At last I 
and the Spaniards killed him, and after that they caught his sons and killed them. 
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dous ^^ales, and is .-itiialed on the lands so low that it is not uj)liftcd to tho gaze of 
mankind — is not a city u])on a hill, and yet il is '''no mean city." Antonio de Mcrga 
.-ays: 

••Tl;o entrance of the Spaniards into the rhilipj)inos since tlie year lo(] t, and the 
subjection and conversion which has heen cllected in them, and their mode of »2:overn- 
menl. and that which during these years His Majesty has i)n)vided and ordered 
for iliL'ir good, has been the cause of innovation in many things, such as are usual 
to kingdoms and provinces which charge their faith and sovereign. The first has been 
thai, l)esides the name of Philippines, which they took and received from the be- 
ginning of tlieir conquest, all the islands are now a new kingdom and sovereignty, 
to which His ^lajesty Philip the Second, our sovereign, gave the name of New 
Kingdom of Castile, of which by liis royal privilege, he made the city of ^[anila 
the rapital, giving to it, as a special favor among others, a coat of arms with a 
crown, chosen and appointed by his royal person, which is a scutcheon dividea 
across, and in the upper jiart a castle on the red field, and in the lower part a lion of 
gold, crowned and rampant, with a naked sword in the dexter hand, and half tne 
body in the shape of a dolphin upon the waters of the sea, signifying that the Span- 
iards i)assed over them with arms to conquer this kingdom for the crown of Castile. 

"The Commander-in-Chief, ^liguel Lopez de Legazpl, first governor of the 
Phihj)pines, founded the city of ilanila, in the isle of Luzon, in the same site in which 
JJajamora had his town and fort (as has been said more at length), at the mouth of 
the river which pours out into the bay, on a point which is formed between the 
river and the sea. He occupied the whole of it with this town and divided it among 
the Spaniards in equal building plots, with streets and blocks of houses regularly 
laiil out, straight and level leaving a great place, tolerably square, where he erected 
the cathedral church and municipal buildings; and another place of arms, in which 
slo«)d the fort and there also the royal buildings; he gave sites to the monasteries and 
hospital and chapelsf which would be built, as this was a city which woidd grow and 
increase every day, as has already happened; becau^e in the course of time which 
passed by, it has become as illustrious as the best cities of all those parts. 

"The whole citv is surrounded bv a wall of hewn stone of more than two and a 
half yards in width, and in parts more than three, with small towers and traverses at 
intervals; it has a fortress of hewn stone at the point, which guards the bar and the 
river, with a ravelin close to the water, which contains a few heavy pieces of artillery 
which command the sea and the river, and other guns on the higher part of the 
fort for the defense of the bar, besides other middling-sized field guns and swivel 
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gun.s With vaults for supplies and niunitiuiis, and a powder magazine, with its 
iniHT ipacc well protected, and an abundant well of fresh water; also quarters for 
suMiers and ariillerymen and a hou::e for the Commandant. It is newly fortified 
oil the land s^ide. in the place of urni^, where the entrance is through a good wall, 
and two salient towers furnished with artillery which command the wall and gate. 
This fortress nanied Santin;:o, has a detachment of thirty soldiers, with their officers, 
and ei<rlit artillerymen, who ^uard the gate and entrance in watches, under the 
command of an alcalde who lives within, and has the guard and custody of it. 

''There is another fortress, also of stone, in the same wall, at the ditance of fhe 
ran<:e of a culverin, at the end of the wall which runs along the shore of the bay; 
this is named Xue.-^tra Senora de (luia: it is a very large round block, with itfl court- 
yard, water and ({uarters, and magazines and other workshops within; it has an out- 
work jutting out towards the beach, in which there are a dozen of large and middle- 
>'\'/Ad guns, which command the hay, and swee]) the walls w*hich run from it to the 
port and fort of Santiago. On the farther side it has a large salient tower with 
four heavy i)ieces, which conmiand the beach further on, towards the chapel of 
Xuestra Senora de (luia. The gate and entrance of this is within the dty, it is 
guarded by a detachment of twenty soldiers, with their officers, and six artillezy- 
men, a commandant, and his lieutenant, who dwell within. 

**0n the land side, where the wall extends, there is a bastion called Bant 
Andres, with six pieces of artillery, which can fire in all directiona, and a few 
swivel guns; and further on another outwork called San Gabriel, opposite thtf 
parian of the Sangleys, with the same number of cannon, and both these works have 

some soldier- and an ordinarv guard. 

"The wall is snfricienilv Iiiirh, with battlements and turrets for its defense in 
the rru)(lern fashions: they have a circuit of a league, Avhich may be traversed on 
tile top of till' walls, with many stairs on the inside at intervals, of the Bikme stone- 
work, and tlirec* prin(ij)al city gates, and many other postern.? to the river and 
hciu-h fnr I lie service of tlie (ity in convenient places. All of these gates are shut 
b<.'fon' ni;/htt'all by the ordinary patrol, and tlie keys are carried to the gnard-room of 
the n)yjil l)irl(lin;:s: niul in the morning, when it is day, the patrol returns with 
them and oj)on.s the city. 

'*T]ie rny;il in;ii:azine> are in the parade; in them are deposited and kept all 
the nuuiiiions and supplies, cordage, iron, copper, lead, artillery, arquebuses, and 
oilif'r tliin;:' l)(lnni:iii'^r t,, ji^,. Yoyn] treasury, with their special officials and work- 
men, who i\vf imch r the cfjuiniand of the roval ofTieers. 
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"Close to these magazines is the powder magazine, with its master, officials, and 
convicts, in which, on ordinary occasions, thirty mortars grind powder, and that 
which is damaged is refined. 

"In another part of the city, in a convenient situation, is the cannon foundry, 
with its moulds, furnaces, and instrument founders, and workmen, who carry on 
the works. 

*'The royal buildings are very handsome, with a good view, and very roomy, 
with many windows opening seaward and to the parade; they are all of hewn stone, 
with two courts and high and low corridors with thick pillars." 

The city of to-day verifies the descriptive talent and accuracy of this writer. 
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pied in hunting, fishing, and ordinary weaving. The commerce is insignificant. 
Sand banks extend in front of the town to a distance of one-half mile. To clear 
these, the northern Silonai islet should not be shut out by Point Calapan. On this 
line, near the north edge of the banks, the soundings are 3G to 4G fathoms. 

The Semirara Ishinds form a group of eight ishinds, all surrounded by reefs. 

Semirara, the largest of the group, is hilly, about 512 feet high at the liighest 
])art. Tlie west coast includes several little bays almost entirely obstructed by reefs, 
on the edge of which are depths of 4J to 13 fathoms; and oil the town of Semirara, 
which stands on the top of the hill facing the largest bay, the anchorage is very bad, 
even for coasters. The east coast is bordered by a reef, which extends about a mile 
from the northeast part of the island; on coming from the north this coast of the 
island must not be approached within three miles until the town of Semirara bears 
full west. There is anchorage at the south of the island in 5 to 8 fathoms, sand, dur- 
ing the northeast monsoon. Good coal for steaming purposes was found on the 
island by Captain Villavicencio, of the Spanish navy. 

Tablas Island is mountainous, and on its northern extremity is the peak Cabezo 
de Tablas, 2,405 feet high; generally the coasts are clear and steep-to. Off the north 
end are two rocky islets, distant one cable from the coast; the larger one is clear and 
steep, the smaller one has rocks around it. 

I'he west coast of Mindoro Island has no soundings off it excepting in the bays, 
or within one or two miles of the shore in some places. In the interior double and 
treble chains of mountains extend through the island, and some low points of land 
project from them into the sea. 

Paluan Bay affords excellent shelter in the northeast monsoon, and is also a con- 
venient ])lace for vessels to obtain supplies when passing through Mindoro Strait. 
I'he bay is five miles wide at the entrance, of a semi-circular form, running back 
three miles in a northerly direction. There are no dangers in it. 

A small river disembogues where good water can be obtained with facility; and 
on the beach there is plenty of driftwood. The coral projects one-half mile from 
the entrance of the river, and has 10 and 12 fathoms close to its edge. 

Care must be taken when working into Paluan Bay, for the sipialls come violently 
(jir the Iiigh land, and very siulden, and at night do not give the least warning. 

'11 le Calamianes are a group of high islands lying between the northeast end 
of Palawan and ^lindoro, and extending between the parallels of 11 degrees 3t) min- 
uios and 12 degrees 20 minutes N., and the meridians of 119 degrees 47 minutes 
and 120 degrees 23 minutes E. Busuanga, the largest island of the grotq), is about 34 
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posts, wliich take place principally in July and August. In September a heavy mi<t 
hangs about the coast of Mindanao. 

The island and province of Paragua is the most western of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago, and is situated to the north of Borneo. It is long and narrow, following a 
ufji'tlieast direction, and nearly closes on the southwest the Sea of Mindanao, which 
enters from the China Sea by Balabac Strait on the south and between Mindoro and 
Paragua on the north. A chain of high mountains, some 6,560 feet high, runs length- 
wi-^e of the narrow belt formed by the island, whose length is 266 miles. The north- 
wem and northeast slopes are narrow. The island has extensive and well protected 
hai])ors and bays. The area is 2,315 square miles and the population 45,000. 

The capital is Puerto Princesa, with a population of 1,589. 

Panay is divided into three provinces, viz: Capiz to the north, Iloilo to the south- 
east, and Antique to the southwest. In general it is wild, with very high coasts, ex- 
cept in the northeastern part, where the latter are somewhat marshy. A mountain 
chain crosses the island from Point Juraojurao on the south as far as Point Potol on 
the north, following a direction almost parallel to the western coast. Large groups 
of sierras branch out to the right and left of the central chain; on the eastern slope 
])cgins another chain, running northeast to the extreme northeasterly point of the 
island. Owing to its cragginess, it has a great number of streams running in different 
directions. The area is 4,540 square miles. 

The town of Iloilo stands on a low sandy flat on the right bank of a river; at the 
end of tliis flat is a spit on which a fort is built, and close to which there is deep 
water. Vessels of moderate draft (15 feet) can ascend the river a short distance 
and lie alongside wharves which communicate with the merchant houses, but large 
vessels must anchor outside near the spit. It is a town of great commercial impor- 
tance, and a brisk coasting trade is carried on from it. The better class of houses in 
Iloilo are bnilt on strong wooden posts, 2 or 3 feet in diameter, that reach to the 
roof; stone walls to the flrst floor, with wooden windows above, and an iron roof. The 
poorer class of dwellings are flimsy erections of nipa, built on four strong posts. 
The roads and bridges are in a deplorable condition and almost impassable in the 
rainy season. 

The chief imports are Australian coal, and general merchandise from Europe, but 
nio^i sailing ships arrive in ballast. 

The exports are sugar, tobacco, rice, coffee, hides, and hemp; it is also the prin- 
(•il);il j)la(o of manufacture of pina, juse, and sinamoya, a tissue greatly in use among 
tile Piiili|)pines. In 1883, 93,750 tons of sugar were exported, principally to America. 
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Tlic ({11)11111 ij? Iloilo, with a population of 10,380. It is situated 3^)o miles from 
Manila, and i.s the residence of the governor, captain of port, and a number of 
irui.-ury. justice, and fomento officials. It has a pretty cathedral, a seminary, casa 
real, and cunrt hou^e. It is one of the most mercantile towns of the Visaya group, 
and \vd< some industries, among which are a machine shop and foundry, a carriag* 
factory, and a liat I'actorv. 

Tlic Province of l>o]u)l is hounded on the north bvthe sea between Cehu and Levte. 
on the cast by the Surigao Sea, on the south l)y the Sea of Mindanao, and on the 
west by tlie channel separating it from Cebu. The province is composed of the 
i>hinds of Jk)ho] and Daais. They are somewhat mountainous and well wooded, and 
conVo, abaca, sugar cane, and tobacco are raised. In the mountains of Bohol game 
is plenty, and many coal and phosphate of iron mines are supposed to exist. Manu- 
factures consist in fabrics of sinamay and other materials. The area is 1,617 square 
miles and the poi)ulation 247,745. 

The capital is Tagbilaran, with a population of 8,G38. It is situated 3G5 miles 
from ^lanila. 

Tile i>iand and j^rovince of Cebu are the most important of the Yisayas, on 
arcount of the central position, nature of the soil, and the industry of its numerou- 
inhabitants. It is bounded on the north by the sea separating it from Masbate ami 
Leyte, on the east by the sea separating it from Leyte and Bohol, on the soutli 
by the Mindanao Sea, and on the west by the Tanon Channel and the island of 
Xegros. The area is 2,002 square miles and the population 501,076. Great mountain 
chains cro^^ the island; the chief of these starts at the extreme north between Point 
Marab on the west and r>aluarte on the east, and, continuing south between the two 
coasts, ends almost in the center of the island. Two other chains run along the coast, 
and one starts near Carcas, to the southwest of the city of Cebu, terminating on the 
-oiith in Tanon I\)int. The coasts are high and the rivers of little importance. 

Tlie capital is Cebu, with a population of 35,243. It is the mercantile center of 
I he islands, and is situated 160 miles from Manila. It is an P'piscopal see, and has 
a Liond cathedral. Episcopal ])alace,casa real, court house,and privateedifices.simplebut 
la.My: there is also a j)os[oirice and telegra])h station. On the south, and at the en- 
I ranee of the channel, is the castle of Point Cauit, and north of this the tower of Man- 
• !ani: both these fortifications communicate with the capital by means of a wagon 
load, tlie city being midway between them. At the capital reside the politic<.- 
iniiitary governor, a secretary, judge and attorney-general, a number of public fun<- 
li'inaries. a captain of engineers, and the cajJtain of the port. 
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of Paloiupon on the west, where it is marshy. A high inoimtaiu chaiu crosses it 
j'roni Point Dooug on the north to the harbor and point Bombonon on the south; 
from the hist third extend several ramiiieaiions of high mountains, terminating 
on tlie coast at the extreme south and in the Sierra Dumaguete. Its streams are 
not important, being ^liort and of little vahie. The ground is uneven but fertile. 
The natives irrigate their estates, and produce tobacco, cofTee, sugar cane, and wheat. 
}.laiuil'a(tures consist in fabrics of abaca and canonegro, of which boat cables are 
ijiado. The interior of the island, covered with thick forests, is almost unexplored, 
being inhabited by a few savages. 

The Province of Western Negros is situated on Xegros Island, it is bounded on 
the north by the Visayas Sea, on the west by the Paragua Sea, and on the south and 
east by the Province of Eastern Xegros. The area is 1,929 square miles, and the 
population 220,995. 

The capital is Bacolod, with a population of G,2G8. It is the residence of the 
politico-military governor, the secretary, judge, attorney-general, and several public 
functionaries. 

It is situated 379 miles from Manila. 

The Province of Negros has a population of 94,782 — the capital, Dumaguete, 
13,613. 

The Province of Romblon consists of the following six islands: Eomblon (the 
princii^al one), Tablas, Sibuyan, Banton, Simara, and Maestro Campo. It is bounded 
on the north by the Tayabas Sea, on the south by the Visayas Sea, on the east by 
the Sea of Masbate, and on ihe west by the Sea of Mindoro. The area is 813 square 
miles, and the population 38,G33, distributed among 13 barrios and 3 rancherias of 
infieles. 

The capital is Romblon, with a population of 0,764. It is situated on the harbor 
of the same name at the north of the island, 201 miles from Manila, and is the resi- 
dence of the politico-military commander. 

The Island and Province of Samar is situated to the southeast of Luzon, it is 
bounded on the north by the Strait of San Bernardino, on the south by the Jaha- 
netes Canal, separating it from Leyte Island, on the east by the Pacific Ocean, and on 
the west by the Visayas Sea. It is very mountainous, with high, steep coasts. A 
number of sierras and mountains extend in various directions, forming valleys and 
glens fertilized by numerous rivers, which, however, have little current and volume. 
Tiie length of the island is 155 miles. The chief products are abaca, rice, and cocoa- 
nuts, oil being extracted from the latter. Among the medicinal plants the most 
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hi::lil}" \aIiitMl i> ilu- cMiljah-Mi:.! Mnl. ('itmiiu-nr i> ijilic active in sjiite of the few* 
iMiaii- «'f i-Hiiiimmiialit'ii ami tin- «l.m.L:«T«»ii:- (■«»aM>. 'I'he i.-Iaiul is vi-iteJ vi-arlv 
l»\ li'iiiaijin.. wliich il<-\a-lalr rrii|»> aipj taii-i' iiiihli ijaina^'i' to a^'riiriillnre. Tlie 
Iiijjli iU'»iiiiiaiM- aiitl ll.i»k fi'ir-t- ••!' ilir iiurrinr arr iiihaMU'*! l>v a 'Tfal number i^f 
?.u.i::«> wii" lia\»' >nii;:iii rtt'iiL*- Inn-. Tin- arra is IjllH* >(|iiari' niilo>, and tlie pop- 
ii!ali«»n V*n( »,*;:):?, Mi.-lril'iiicil ;im..n..: 1.". jnuMu". *?uS vi.-iia-, and '.\ ranelierias of siib- 

'll'i««l illtii'li-. 

'I'ln' capiial i- ( 'atl»al<'i:;iri. p.-jnihiticii of il,|."»:». -iiiiMii-d on llic liarbor and bav 
(»f liki- u;\\]\r .III till' \\i'-\ nf ;]|i- i-l.iMil '.V.\s mi!r> ri-Diii Manila, ami i> the residence nf 
lli»' jnil!:!(i.-ni;:il.ir\ l:"\«i n«'r. 

'I'in .I<'Ii' All ':iiM l.i-d. I'.-riinil nf sniiu" 1<)0 i.vland-. is situated southwest of 

I 

Miiid.iiM" ii!.'! .-i'l:;!' d" lia-il.iii. Il i^ boiiudtd nu Mn* M)Utli bv th(» .lolo Sea, on 
t!ii' ii"j :!.<•;!-: !>\ Miii'l.iiia" ,md nii tin- wcsi and <iiuth\vt'>t l)v Tmrneo. Tlie small 
i.-!.iiid- ah' «ii\irfd \\i;!i !iiaiiL:ii'\< -. wliiK' thi' iari:*' om'> have tliii-k fort'Sls of irood 
tiiiilM r. .nil] tl:i' ti;ili\c- rai-« ri*"-. inai/r, and varion> alimcntarv roots, amberirri* 
1m jiij l-tiind nn llir rnii>t>. Th" priiii ij'al i>laiid, calu-d Sniu. or .bdt^ (eh. 17, 18. 19. 
."»<>. p. '.''^''1, i- IMC n[tir.l in a niililiuv wav l»y lh»' Sjiaiii.-h forces, whose chief, or gciv- 
liii'tr. I". -•■II-. in tlic old (Mpiial. uiiiili lia- wi'll-con.-iruiicd and armed f(>rts, a pier. 
"•:.. i'i\ i')\al 'li.TM- cif Nm\. imIm r i:;, 1^1^. tin' -nltan.-hip wa-- iran.-formed into a 
tr. :. <-j::i!:i:!i-\ -ovriimni:!. TIm' ]'i.jiiilaiiitii (twi:-!-!- itf ')00 alMua.unnes, <>12 Chinese 
Ui.-'I'-r-, and Ih.ono nfL'r«'rs. 

Ni'M t" I.':/'in, I lie i.-l.md .-f Mindana-^ i- tin* nio^t cxicnsive and imj)ortant of 
\\\ .!.i:i.- ..f .liilv :;i'. l^i'.n. tin- ti'i riioii il «li\i-ion (d' this island was definitely 

ft 

cM.i!i!i>: I-'!. ,,:.d a <i\ i("-iiiir,;;iry L:"Viinnirni. nnd^r \\\v denomination of Mindanao 
iiii-i ;: i; ■ ■ :;; !-i.ind-. \\a> cnMirtl. Ii is di\ii|cd into ciiilii di-lricts. The island is 
h;:-:.i:'ii ''i.Mf n \"i-;i\;i' "n ijn- norili and r>oj-n«'o on the south; it is bounded on 
r. ....-■ !.• i',.- i*;i{ili<- ()(«;in. ;ind on llic wc-i hv tlie island of Parajrua, the Strait 

o:" !;..'.. ..... ..li'l pM.rii.M. 'I'l;.- aiea i.- l«;.')I>."i -ijnare mile-, and the population GllyUK), 

oi" ■. . :. V! i,'i(iM .iiT ('l:ri-'ians ;iiid iIm- r. m Moluinuncdans and Pairans. It is very 
cM. •-!■.(■ ,.: 1 iiri-jiilir in fnni!, p..~-t-^in.L'' hiL:li and cMended mountain chains, 
u: ■ ■ .ivf ;i..i hi .-n .-niirrb. i \:"'"!< >!. and wliirli .ii-c 'H'own over with very rich 
\\<:- ;-. h •■ ::i!ril'::..l a!'ii':-i iliiMUL-lic;!! i li.- inirrior hv savaL^cs. Its rivers, some of 
:■:■■■. • .. !■;•:■. ■. ;ir(' .i- !"..11m-.-. , : On :■•. n-iili coaM and Ihiinan l>ay, the Jabonga and 
i;.:'. ■■:.i'' ■■■ M.ir ;ii;il;ii' < i.:i-;. ; I" ( ..MMMKin l'!!i-an P.av, the ^^alanao and others 
. i !n!'i<-i in; '-: '.Hi' ' : in : in (■<'\c uf j ).i!iilan. tin- Pal.'Uen. 
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In Port Kakiile the greatest rise of tide is seven feet. In Surigao Strait the tlood 
tide sets to the west, and the ebb to the east. The velocity of the stream in the strait 
readies six knots at springs. There is a difTercnce of about two hours between 
the time of high water at Surigao and in Surigao Strait. Eisliermen rouglily esti- 
mate that when the moon rises the ebb tide commences to run in Surigao Strait, 
i-'rom January to June there is but one high water during the twenty-four 
hours, in Surigao Strait, which occurs during the night. From July 
to December the same ])henomenon takes place, but the time of high water is by day. 

From observations made by the Spanish surveyors, it appears that tlie highest 
tide on the west coasts of the islands of the strait takes place at the same hour as the 
lowest tide on the east coasts. 

The Mindanao river disembogues five miles to the south of Palak Harbor by two 
wide arms, on the northernmost of which is the town of Kota-batu, about 51 miles 
from the mouth. The river is navigable for GO miles by vessels of 3^ feet draught; 
it flows through a beautiful valley 30 miles in width, which scarcely shows any 
change of level; the valley is capable of producing tobacco, cacao, sugar, maize, and 
cotton; but this is only known at present by specimens produced. The course of 
the river lies SE. for -15 miles from its mouth to the lake Ligauasan, out of which it 
is >(}Lm to flow; from the other side of the lake the direction of the river is NXE. to 
its source in the Sugut Mountains. x\t 21 miles from the northern mouth the river 
divides into two arms, which enter the sea 4^ miles apart. 

In the northern part of Mindanao is the province of Surigao, bordered on the 
north by the Surigao Sea, on the east by the Pacific, on the south by the District of 
Davao, and on the west by the territory of the infieles. It is mountainous, but 
the Christian i)()pulation resides on the coasts and in the northern point of the terri- 
tory. The ])opulation is 95,175, distributed among 45 pueblos, 10 barrios, and 30 
rancherias of subdued infleles. Abaca and palay are raised, and in the gold washings 
considerable gold of good quality is found. 

Military notes on the Philippines ailirm that the islands are, in many respects, 
Spain's best possessions, due to the abundance and variety of products, numerous 
and good ports, character of inhabitants, and on account of the vicinity of certain 
i()untrii!s of eastern Asia, which are now entering upon a stage of civilization and 
commerce. The group is composed of some 2,000 islands. In 1T62 Manila was taken 
and held by the English for a ransom of 1,000,000 pounds sterling. This, however, 
was never paid, and the islands were finally returned to Sj^ain. 

The archipelago extends from 5 degrees 32 minutes to 19 degrees 38 minutes, 
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.I'-.iiiI l.<""' !..'!■ - I ■■: : :i ..!:■] --'iiOi .iii-i •'<'*• • -iM .iihI w • -I. 

'!'::• w ':.'■!• -■■:'.: f '.• I*":"'l !'i"ii«"- .> •— im:;i!l\ niiriiniainoiH. \\u' «»nlv phiiiH 

' ■ • • 1 

::;..; i...::r i-. i:._ .. li.i.i! .i-'i ■"« :* ;,:"■ ::\.r :iii'.;!!:- .iiiij ilic >[t;M-i"' Irfi 1)V tin.' 
111!" :-■ < i!' :: ■ ■" ■■<■ :.i;il:« ~. T:-- ;■. ■■ i'!' iiI'l- - !i;i\i- a li'iult-iji-v i<» run iihmIi 

^" ■'f:.i: : :■ ■;■ •_•.•;'.■; ■:.;..:;:-M ■ 1 : . .i!> iiijM |;iji», .i- .i wli.-li', \u\< a siniilarity t«> a 
I.iii. u il li :..::!.; !i Li- -ii .:- : - i • i:it-;' ,.r r:i.!:.i:i.'ii. 

\V'..'' »:■ :!'■ ■ 1 :":r !!i";i:i:..i!i jM-.ik- ■:rr:ji!\ iamm-iI sjnui fi-vi In lioi,L:lil. Aj>o, in 
Mi!i<!.i;.;!.'. !- .•'.■!■ I'.'itin f,-,;; ll.i!«..]i. in Miii.l'ru. i- u\rr S.IHH» fi^-t; jiinl Muvon, in 

ft ' 

Ij:. ii. "W : ^. •.'"•>. '!'■ ■ !.::;ii .- .in ;ni:\i' \i'lc;mn, w liifli has ])ccii the scone of 
- \' '.i' '':;••.!■-«:;.' ':.: :■• [■I'-'-m ri-ii;iii\. l''Atiih'i nr active cnitrrs aro rclaiivolv 

ft 

a- t:i:'i • V"U- \\\ I !,•■ T . I ;-■■•■. ^ .i- in i 'i.- i .i-iirii iirchlp.'la;:!), ami as a consequence of 

fl:iH' Hii.Ii! :;il,. .Ill :"■ :••-•;;;■ :!i. I!., Ni - Ml'- trri|nrnt :lMil viulcni. 

In l''i*,'i "in- I'l t:,i' n!">; • 'i \.;;«il nn'uniiiin- nf CairMvan <li>api)eared, and on tlie 
i'laii'I y'\' Miii'l.in.i". in l'*'^">. ;i [■.i.-.-;i;m' \va< <»|Mnt(j ti» ihc sea and a va>t plain 
iinirLiMJ. Th'- nmrr r. ..ni ^.\' ih-- mnvul-idii- urcnrn-d in iSli.'J and in 18S0. The 
ili'-iruili"!! "f jii..j.iM\ \\,.> ;.'niii. r>]M'iiMilv ill Manila. 

Till- L""''!'.' ral 1h-I:. {' i- tli;i* ili.- I*lr!:[»jiin«-: nnrr t'tirincd a part of an enormous 
<nTiiin<i,t I'ri'ni wliirii it wa- h |).ii;ri<l 1)\ .-"nif iai;i<]y-ni. This coniinont probably 
» \:i-r!il.<l MMm ri-I*-!,) - tn iIm- t'aiiin-l Tu^inr-ian i-l;ind- nn i he cast, to Xew Zealand 
i-n i;;i- -.in:li. iin-! :]]'■ M.iii.in.i an-i Siind-Aiili i-lan'l- on tlu' nnrlh. 

Tin -■■ i-iin'l-. ;ii I •■:.:in_- !■- K'.micin .Icirdaiia, arc dividtd into two volcanic re- 
prii'ti'. Hn- ra-l«'rn .m-l :!;•• \v<-;rrn. Th"' jirincipal pnint is ihc volcano Taal, located 
in ilii- n'ir:!:''.i-i«rn ["-rii-.n "I" iln- pr"\!nct' df Iiaian^iias. li is situated on a small 
i-!.:!.'] Jl i!i<- rtiiii V .if 1:;.' Mnniln-n l.uMina, and lias an ahitnde of oTjO feet above ?ea 
!■■. .!. 1'- f-iin' ]- (■>!'!. .il. ii'l ill'- rt'ik i^ coinjio-rd nf ha-alt feldspar with a small 
ij!:;;r.'i! '.■ • !" >::■ ; ' ' . TI:«- « la:. I' i- -iii)]i('~rd lo he 'J.'VJ fn-i dccp. Its sidcs are almost 
■ i: "...'. ai.. I ;!:■;■ ..i'< :■.'»■' -'.> ..w:\^-ji hiunn.'is ai il- Imlloni. 

!■, ■!,. r.-'jinii, ( n:"':M-:i'_: ;:.•.• [i;m\ incc- (.1 Manila. r»n]acan, Pampanga, Tarlac, 
I'.." .1 :',.i:' :■■ ■■•'■] i- .■!;■-::;. < ■■imj"'-' ■! fi' r!.!) {(.nfiiinin,:: nMnnants of sea shells, 
.; i ■; :■: -..n. .■.■.■;■. Il .:■..-';■. ;..:::. !.. I'l T : ',.i; ; In- r. wi-i nf M;inila has ri.-en from 
•■;■ ■ .. "■; I.-.! ■•■. : '■: .:■■ ;,:i .;.■ ■ '.. "^.v -Pi. ■'..:'.. -'.iv :-'j>];U' iirr<loniinates: it forms 
.■ ■ '.. ■' ■'■ ;!.(■ !;-■ \\) '. . .r. ■ :•■ ■■; . i--[' !•- ■'■"!■.!.' : i iln- \ icinitv of the city of 
I'.in.in ■ !..in. 1"..; J ■.••:■ ■■ii. ;!-.i'!i;-- .:: ^ l.-ani.- ■ i' •■o!!;:.::'. i..n> sand predominate. 
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Tho vast plain of Pan])aiiga extends to the north of Manila Bay, to the south of 
which is situated Mount Arayat, of doleritic nature. 

The (Hsposition of tlie mountain ranges in parallel chains affords space for the 
development of streams botli in Luzon and Mindanao. Tlie larger islands contain 
inland seas, into which pour countless small streams from the inland hills. ^lanv of 
them open out into broad estuaries, and in numerous instances coasting vessels of 
light draft can sail to the very foot of the mountains. Rivers and inland lakes 
swarm with varieties of fish and shellfish. By reason of Spanish restrictions, but little 
can be said as to the character of the stream banks and beds. Four of the rivers arc 
navigable, and, by the statements of those who have spent some little time on the 
islands, most are fordable. Drinking water is obtained by many of the towns from 
the rivers at points just above tide limits, and the water is said to be good. Bridges 
are few and crude, but are generally built to withstand heavy strain. 

The island of Luzon abounds in rivers and streams. The following are the prin- 
cipal water courses: 

Rio Grande de Cagayan, the source of which is in the northern slope of the Cara- 
ballo Norte. It has numerous affluents, among others the Magat and Bangag. and, 
after a course of about 200 miles, falls into the China Sea in the vicinity of Aparri. 

Agno Grande starts in the north, in the neighborhood of the ranch of Loo, re- 
ceives the affluents Tarlag and Camiling, as well as many others, has a course of 
about 112 miles, and falls into the Gulf of Lingayen. 

Abra has its origin on the opposite slope to that where Agno Grande takes its 
rise; runs for about 87 miles, and, after receiving the affluent Suyoc, divides into 
three arms and falls into the China Sea over the sand bars of Butao, Nioig, and Dile. 
Rio Grande de la Pampanga is called Rio Chico up to the lake of Canasen, near 
Arayat, where it changes its name after its junction with Rio Gapan. Its course is a 
little over 38 miles; it receives the Rio de San Jose and divides into a multitude of 
arms as it falls into the sea to the north of Manila Bay. 

Rio Pasig has its source in the Bay Lagoon, and falls after a course of 19 miles 
into Manila Bay. 

The military notes on the climate of the Philippines, the official record of tlie 
tomperature and the gales and typhoons, and directions regarding the handling of 
ships in the peculiar tempests that prevail at certain seasons around the islands, are 
nf ab-orbing popular interest, and of striking special usefulness. 

Climate.— In the region of Manila the hottest season is from March to June, the 
greatest heat being felt in May before the rains set in, when the maximum tempera- 
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iiuv niii;ri's from St> (h';:n*c's to 100 th'<xri'fs in \\\v sliado. Tlu* coolest weather occurs 

in Dri'fiiilur :in<l .hiiuKirv, wluii the lrin|Mnitiir(' falls at ni^ht to GO or 05 degrees, 

and stldi in fIm's in tli*' t|:iy ahovo 7r» df;:n*t»<. Fmni Xt)veniher to February the j&ky 

is hri«'lii. th»* atino^plu'iT cnol and drv, an<l the wvathiT in everv wav delightful. Ob- 

sc'rvau«)n^ niadr at tin* OliM-rvatortio Mctoorolo/rii-o do Manila have been eompilcd by 

till- Tniti'd Slates WtailuT IJiuvau, r()vrrin<r a record of from seventeen to thirtv-two 

vears. fn ni whirh llu' ftdlowin^r is an extract: 

Tcin|MTatiin'. dt'irnes V.: 

Mfiin annnal 80 degrees 

Warnit'M niuntli 8*^ degrees 

('n(ilf*t nmnih 79 degrees 

1 1 iirlii'M 100 degrees 

Lnw t>i CO degrees 

Iluniiditv: 

Iirlalivo ]u»r rent 78 

Al)-n!utc ^rain> j)i r luhic foot 8,75 

Wind nitivinunt- in nillcs: 

I)aily inran 13-i 

(in'jilcst daily 204 

Lc:i>t liailv 95 

IVcvjiilini: wind direction — NM., NovmilKT to A|)ril; S\V., May to October. 

( 'londini'^-. annual per cent 53 

l)ay> will) rain 135 

liaint'al! in inilic.-: 

Mi-an annual 75.-13 

(ircat.-t ninnthlv .' 120.98" 

Li a>t nionililv 55.65 

The following i- the moan tcni])oratnrc for the three seasons, at points specified: 

Cold. Hot. Wet. 

Main'la 12 de;:roe- S7 degrees 84 degrees 

( 'cl)u 7."> dcLn-ces Hi\ degrees 75 degrees 

1 )a\a(» S«> <le;rree> 88 degrees 87 degrees 

Sulu SI dcuM-ce> H2 degrees 83 degrees 

Sra.-ons vai-y with the prevailing winds (monsoons or trade winds) and are classed 

as '"wet" and "dry." There is no al)rupi change from one to the other, and between 

jH rjiids there are inlerval.-- of variahle weather. 

The Spam'sh df'scri));i()n of seasons is as follows: 

S(is mese- de lodo — six months of mud. 

Si'i" mesrs <Ie polvo — -jx month> of dust. 

Sejs me-e^ dc joiio-- .-^Ix months of (everything. 

The nortlu-rn islands lie in the track of the typhoon? which, developing in the 
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barometer is said to stand fully 2 inches lower than outside tlie storni^ field. The 
average barometric gradient, near the vortex of the most violent of these storms, is 
said to be rather more than 1 inch in 50 nautical miles. As the center of the storm 
is approached the more rapid become the changes of wind, until at length, instead 
of its direction altering gradually, as is the case on first entering the storm field, 
the wind flies around at once to the opposite point, the sea meanwhile breaking into 
mountainous and confused heaps. There are many instances on record of the wind 
suddenly falling in the vortex and the clouds dispersing for a short interval, though 
the wind soon blows again with renewed fury. 

In the northern hemisphere when the falling barometer and other signs create 
suspicion that a typhoon is approaching, facing the wind and taking 10 or 12 
points to the right of it, will give the approximate bearing of its center. Thus, with 
the wind NE., the center will probably be from S. to SSE. of the observer's position. 
However, it is difficult to estimate the center of the vortex from any given point. 
This partly arises from the uncertainty as to the relation between the bearing of the 
center and the direction of the wind, and greatly from tliere being no meansof knowing 
whether the storm be of large or small dimensions. If the barometer falls slowly, and 
the weather grows worse only gradually, it is reasonable to suppose that the storm 
center is distant; and conversely, with a rapidly falling barometer and increasing 
bad weather the center may be supposed to be approaching dangerously near. 

Practical Eules. — When in the region and in the season of revolving storms, 
be on the watch for premonitory signs. Constantly observe and carefully record the 
barometer. 

When on sea and there are indications of a typhoon being near, heave to and 
carefully observe and record the changes of the barometer and wind, so as to find 
the bearing of the center, and ascertain by the shift of the wind in which semi- 
circle the vessel is situated. Much will often depend upon heaving to in time. 
When, after careful observation, there is reason to believe that the center of the 
lyphoon is approaching, the following rules should be followed in determining wheth- 
er to remain hove to or not, and the tack on which to remain hove to: 

. In the northern hemisphere, if the right-hand semicircle, heave to on the star- 
board tack. If in the left-hand semicircle, run, keeping the wind if possible, on 
the starboard quarter, and when the barometer rises, if necessary to keep the ship 
from going too far from the proper course, heave to on the port tack. When the 
vessel lies in the direct line of advance of the storm — which position is, as previously 
observed, the most dangerous of all — run with the wind on the starboard quarter. In 
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all caries inircasu us 80011 as ])o?siblo the iIi^tunl'0 from the center, bearing in mind 
that the whoh* storm field is advancing. 

In reiecHn;r from the center «»f a lyphnnn ihe barometer will rise and the wind 
and sea ^u^^ide. It shouhl lie remarked that in some cue^cs a vessel may, if the 8torm 
be I rave! in ♦: ?lo\vly, sail from tlu* «lan;:eroiis .-emieirele across the front of the storm, 
and thus out of its intlueiue. liut as the rate at which the storm is traveling is 
quite uncertain, tills is a iia/ardnus proceedin*:. and before attempting to cross the 
seaman should hoitate and carcfullv consider uU the circumstances of the case, ob- 
serving partitularly tiie rate at which the barometer is falling. 

Northward of the Kquator the current is divided into north and south 
equatorial currents by the ctjuatorial count enurrent, a stream flowing from west to 
east llirougliout the Pacific Ocean. The currents in the western part of the Pacific, 
to the northward of tiii> K(iuator, are affected by the monsoons, and to the southward 
of the Kquator tlicy are deflected by the coast of Australia. 

The trade drift, which llows to the westwanl between the parallels of 9 degrees 
atnl *J<) «le;:ree> N., on reach in;: the eastern shores of the Philippine Islands again 
turns to the imcthward, fonniii;: near tiie northern limit of that group the com- 
iiieiu«'nient (jf ilie .Jajuiii ^ireani. The main body of the current then flows along 
I lie east cc)a>t of Formosa, and from that island i)ursues a northeasterly course 
throuirh tlie cliain of i>lan<ls lyin;: between Formosa and Japan; and sweeping along 
the H>ut]ieasiiTn coa.-t of da pan in the same <T:eneral direction, it is known to reach 
the parallel of ."iO ilejrrees N. The limits and velocity of the Japan stream are consid- 
erably infhiem«'d by tin* monsoons in the China Sea, and by the prevailing winds 
in the correspond In;: sea^nns in the Yellow ami Japan seas; also by the various 
ilrifl currents which the.-e peri«)ilic winds ])roduce. 

Admiral Dewev has forwarded to the navv department a memorandum on min- 
end p'-nurces of the Philippin(»s prepared at the admiraFs request by Professor 
(if'nr;:e \V. jiecker of the I'niti'd State< ;:eolo;:ical survey. Only about a score of the 
several luiiidred i-hinds, lie .-ays. are known to contain deposits of valuable minerals. 
He include- a table .-howiiig the mineral bearin;: islands and their resources. This 
table follows: 

"Luzon, eojil. ;:ol(l, copper, lead, iron, sulphur, marble, kaolin; Sataanduanes, 
Sibnynn, l>olu)] and FanMojin. ;:(dd only; Marinuhuiue, lead and silver; Mindoro, coal, 
;ro]d .ind copper: Canjiniy. IJaian. Rapn Hapu, Semarara, Xe;fros, coal only; Masbete, 
eo;il and copper: lioinblon, marble; Saniar. cojil and ;:old: Fanay. coal, oil, gas, gold. 
(Mjppi.r. iron \\\m\ pcrjiaps men ury; IJiliraiii, sul[)hur only: l-eyte, coal, oil and per- 
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haps mercury; Cebu, coal, oil, gas, gold, load, silver and iron; Mindanao, coal, gold, 
co{)pcr and platinum; Sulu archipelago, pearls." 

The coal, Mr. Becker says, is analogous to the Japanese coal and that of Wash- 
ington, but not to that of the Welsh or Pennsylvania coals. It might better be 
characterized as a highly carbonized lignite, likely to contain much sulphur as iron 
pyrites, rendering them apt to spontaneous combustion and injurious to boiler plates. 
Nevertheless, he says, when pyrites seams are avoided and the lignite is properly 
handled, it forms a valuable fuel, especially for local consumption. 

Not least among the promising resources of the Philippines is a curious natural 
product. Several vegetable growths appear to possess the faculty of secreting 
mineral concretions, in all respects resembling certain familiar precious stones. The 
famous James Smithson was the first to give any real attention to these curious 
plant gems, but, though there can be no doubt of their authenticity, neither scientist 
nor merchant has followed this lead. One of the jewels, the bamboo opal, rivals the 
best stones in its delicate tints of red and green, but it is among the rarest, and 
1,000 stems may be cut up before a single specimen be found. 



fllAITKR XIX. 

SPKl'IFICATIONS OK (iltlKVANX'KS OF THE FILIPINOS. • 

An Oflii-inI t'.ipv of ilu' Muiiift'.-'to of i)ip Jiititu Showing the Bad Fait)i of Snai ftB 
the M^ikiti^' lui.l Kvj-ioii of » Trt'iitv— Till' I K-dnnitidn of llic Itt'Dt-wal a^M 
Wiir uf lii'lii'lliMri— ('»iii|iliiiii[-: Ajruiii-l the I'riests Uetineil — 'Hie Most InF 
|>iiri;iiii I'lHiiiit.in ilir I'iliiiiiius ilnvi" U'lied — Oflioial Reports of CaBC* ut 
l\r^<;i,u..tt i.f M.-ii niiil \Vu]ii.-ii in >r>iiii1ii liy tlic SpanUh Aiilh»riliL-c— Ucm- 
iiriirnhi uf ih<' I'loiifiliii;--; in SwiTil <*iisfs in the Ttmrl of Iniiuirr uf tlw 

Till- ii;iyis foIl.-Hiiii;. sli.'Hiii;: ;i (yiikal JUregard of a lolcmti Ireali,' by the 
Pl-aiiiuril-, a iinniiliii' i\i"i-iin- <>f ihc rcusDn:: the Filipinos hnd tor renc^i^g (lie 
w.ir. iiihl thf iiiirli(iilji> nf i;i.,-; uf imliviiliuil wrongr euffi-R-d, h*. tliey wctc nwde 
Liiown ill ilic cour.-i' i>[ h-^.d iiivi -li^iitioii. hiivc hccn rcccivoi3 direct from Manila, aad 
<-iiii!ili' 11- lo .■i.iniili'ii' llii> slon- iif ilic l'ltili[i[tin(.'!i with the tcslimdiiy that ibc tlc- 
j<i'.jti;_v iif 111). I fiiiiji in ri\.'in'i1 M troiitics. un<l inddents cif {i'thiiioI (micUics in 
Sj..;!i;-;i iM!'piiiiil ;.'iiVfMuiifiit-. Jiiivc iilu^iriitloii,* in the ]I'liili|ij>iDe,» as in Cuba, 
aw] i1< iimikI ■■! ilii' Aiiii'i'irari N^iiinii in the huiir of victory Hint Spain shall lose now 
ijji.l for.'M'r :ill \,<r ].,.-.i'.-.iun> in [lit' I^ii-l nnd West Indies, and be restricted to Om 
]><']i;ii-ii!;i iiiid i.-liiriil — iln' CniuiT jiiid I'liik-iirie groups — tlint is, in two worda to 
liuni<- nih'. Till' I i^^unl^ljlnl'<'.• nf ilic Iri'nlv h(.'twi.>en the Philippine JuDta-^he 
trc'iiy iif i:i_v;ik'- inii] ihi- Sji;]]i:-li nuthnritii's, iire of great notoriety, but the Pbilip- 
j.irii' -ii>iy iiii- imi iiiiiil now ri'iichi'il ihi' Kiiglidh .^peaking peoples. We give it ttfua. 
Ill,' ..lli.i.il i<:ii<vr. 

'■On ri;,iiing llic Tri'iity <if l*.iy;ik nn linlii, we, the naliTca of the nrilippinei and 
thi' govi'miiivnl of Sjinin. agri'cil iliiit Ii<'t»'i'i'n our armies be established an armirtice 
«liiiii Hii.- In lii-l Ihrri- vi'ur- fiMiii tlii' dull' uf tlio mentioned treaty. 

■■'I'll.' iiiilin- miv li> liiy ilmm llicir iirni> ainl liirii them over to the SpaoUh lu- 
thni'iiii ■: »iili oil iln'ii' il<-|)nt (iii;i('~tniii^i. II niuniifni'lory of iiniiminition,for rflpaiiacf 
iill.-.-,.'l<'..U..)i||.irmiiimiiiilinn.;in.l forts. 

'Till S|iuiiMi iiiitltiii'iiii'v un iht' other liand, hoiiiul themselves to eonaent to 
till' n fijiti.- (nf ]ii[Mir n|iininii ainnn;.Nt) tlui natives of the country claim; ntonna 
v],':.:-.. ii.inrih'ii^' In Ih.- trxi of ilii- <\i-<M- nf !Hli \\v^aA, 189r, the Captain and 
Ciilicriin lii'iiinil a.«nri'd us wi'iv ;;niuU'il ami the fxeeution of which was guspvnded 
on aoeoum uf llif in-rurrfftioii. 

29t 
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*Tlie reforms asked for and granted were the following: 

1. Expulsion or at least exclaustration of the religious orders. 

2. Representation of the Philippines in the Spanish Cortes. 

3. Application of real justice in the Philippines, equal for the Indian and for the 
Peninsular. Unity of laws between Spain and the Philippines. Participation of the 
Indians in the chief offices of the Civil Administration. 

4. Adjustment of the property of the Parishes (church. property) and of contri- 
butions in favor of the Indians. 

5. Proclamation of the individual rights of the Indians, as also of the liberty 
of the press pnd of association. 

"The same Spanish government agreed to pay the liberating government a war 
indemnity, reduced to the limited sum of 600,000 pesos, in payment of the arms, 
ammunitions, depots and forts which were surrendered, and in order to indemnify 
those who were to be obliged to live abroad during the term of the armistice, as an 
asj^istance to stay out of the Philippines while they were trying to establish them- 
selves and looking for legitimate and decorous means of existence. 

"It was agreed in like manner that General Don Fernando Primo de Rivera, Gob- 
erno General of the islands, should remain in his post during the time of the ar- 
mistice, as a guarantee that the reforms be established. 

"And, finally, said authority promised that he would propose and there would be 
conceded a very ample amnesty. • 

"Contrary to what was stipulated, the mentioned General was removed from his 
post shortly after the agreement was signed; and although the liberating govern- 
ment had fulfilled the laying down and delivery of the arms, ammunitions, depot 
and forts of its general encampment, the reforms were not established, only part of 
the offered indemnity has been paid and the amnesty remains a project only, some 
pardons being given. 

"The government of Madrid, deriding the natives, and with contempt of what 
had signed as a gentleman the General Commander of their army in the field, tried, 
instead of carrying out the expulsion or exclaustration of the Priests, to elevate 
them more, nominating at once for the two bishoprics, vacant in the colonies, two 
Priests of those same religious orders that oppressed the country and were the first 
cause of the insurrection, the disorder and the general dissatisfaction in the islands; 
thus ridiculing the virtue, knowledge and worth of the numerous secular Spanish 
clergy, and especially of that of the Philippines. 

"Not contented with this, they have raised and rewarded those Peninsulars who 
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ill the Philippines, a? in Madrid, more eowanlly and miserable stilly becanae thej 
iil)ii:!:e(l their position unci the protection of those same authorities who signed the 
treaty, insulted ut haniiuets, assenibhe.^ and through the press, with epithets and 
jokes offensive and vul'jar, the patient natives; as happened with the Peninsular 
Kafael ('onien«re. tlie pn)te«re and farcical table companion of the Priest, who amongst 
us performs the dmies of the Arclihishopric of Manila; the Minister of War has 
just conceded the said C'omenge the ;rrand cro.^s of military merit, for shouting against 
u> and imputiu': it» us every kind of baseness and vices, knowing that he was lying* 
and for exactin*; from tlie ^ramblers t>f the Casino Espanol of Manila, as their presi- 
dent, the contriljuiion of ;5n,(MM) pcstjs, to present General Primo de Rivera with a 
gulden statute of that value, and. a curious coincident,, this brave was one of the 
first who escaped from Manila, full of fear when the news arrived there that an 
American s<iuadri>ii would attack that port and that the risk he would run was reaL 

"Voii have >\vn before now, how that insect Wencestao Retana was rewarded with 
a ciM.ked up ileputy>hii) lo ilie Cortes, that salaried reptile of the Philippine con- 
vcnis. who, with the aid of ijiat tyrant (Jencral Weyler, his worthy godfather, the 
despotic incendiary of the town of Calamba, of ominous memory amongst us, does 
notiiin;: ))iit vomit raltid foam. in>ulting us by day and night with calumnies and 
shriek>. in that [)aj)er w]ni>e e.\[)enses the Procurators of the Manila convents pay. 

"Prepare your.-i'lves also for seeing that a titled nobility be given to the well 
known 'Qnioguiaj)' (feeer y Temprado), writer in the 'El Liberat/ of Madrid, who, 
to be in unist^n with tlie j)riesis, docs not cease lo call us inferior race, troglodytes, 
without human nature <»r understanding, big boy; the same who, in order to de- 
prive the rich 'Aljcllas' (father and >on) of CarnarincSj of the position they had con- 
quered by their indifftry, economy and intelligence as almost exclusive purchasers 
of the Abaco (Manila hemi)) of that region, tried and succeeded villainously in 
having them accused and shot in the camp of Bagumbayan; the same who afterwards 
sought in vain the regard of his criminal attempts, although conscious of his per- 
ver-ene.-s, to deliver to himself the j)roducc of their harvest and their labor. 

'*]*( ace was hardlv ma(h\ when (Jcneral Primo de Rivera denied the eidstence of 
the agrecnu-nt and >Imt day after day those same persons whom he had promised 
lo protect, ijclieving foolishly that, the nucleus of the revolution once destroyed, 
the in-urirents would iiceJ lliirtv or forlv vears in order to reunite themselves; but 
he acccptc(l freely the j)enbion of the grand cross of San Fernando, which, as a 
reward for the peace, he was given. 

"The same happened with bloodthirsty Monet, the author of the hecatomb of 
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Zambales, who was promoted to the rank of a general and honored by a grand cross; 
also with his competitor in brutal deed.-, General Tejeirs, the assassin of the Bisayos, 
and with the Vice Admiral Montojo, so severely punished later on, by whose orders 
tlie city of Cebu was destroyed and demolished, to revenge the death of an impure 
Eecoleto Priest. 

"In eloquent contrast with what the natives had to expect, there has not been 
one single concession or reward for the credulous Pedro A. Paterno, a Fihpino, the 
only real agent of the miracle of the Peace, to whom they have denied even the 
modest historical title ^Maguinong' (Don). 

"Add to all these infamies and indignities the removal of General Primo de 
Eivera, who, we repeat, was bound to remain in Manila during the three years of the 
armistice, and the nomination in his stead of another governor, Geaeral Augusti, 
who, completely without knowledge of the country, brought with him as his coun- 
sellor the unworthy Colonel Olive, the same who had proceeded with the utmost 
haste and greatest partiality and passion against the pretended chieftains, authors, 
protectors and followers of the sacred movement begun in August, 1896; who had, 
as military prosecutor for the 'Captain General,' exacted with insolent cynicism, 
and wiili ihe knowledge and consent of his superior officers, considerable sums of 
money from those who wished to be absolved, in order to imprison them again when 
they did not comply with all his extortions; the same who, with shameless partiality 
worked and used his influence all he could towards the shooting of the immortal 
Tagalo martyr. Dr. Jose Rizal; the same finally, who, during the command of weak 
General Blanco and of bloodthirsty and base General Polariyi demanded continu- 
ally the imprisoning of the so-called *Sons of the Country,' the descendants of the 
Europeans, that is, who had amongst us any importance by their learning, their in- 
dustry, their fortunes or their lineage, and who were not willing to bribe him so as to 
be left in liberty. 

"In view of this series of acts of faithlessness, of contempt, of insults, of crimes, 
and before all, the forgetting of the treaty, so recently as well as solemnly entered 
upon, those same who signed the treaty of Biyak na bato, have considered them- 
selves free of the obligation to remain abroad and of keeping any longer the promised 
armistice. 

"And, taking advantage of the Providential coming to the Philippines of the 
reven<ring squadron of the Great Republic of the United States of North America, 
they come back to their native soil proud and contented, to reconquer their liberty 
and their rights, counting on the aid and protection of the brave, decided, and noble 
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AJmiral Dewcv. uf tlio An<;Ii>-Suxoii s«|ua<lron which has succeeded in be«ting ind 
dfMro>'iii^ ihc torit:« of ihc lyruiit" who have been anoihilating the penonalit; and 
eaergv' of mir iniliistriou^ pt-opli'. imxti-l uf nohlc and gloriouB qoalities. 

''Thi- inoincnt ha> nxiii-, ihcri'run', for the Filipinos to count themselves snd to 
enter into niiik .util fik> in unK-r tn flcfcnd witli zcui and rc«olution and with a viril- 
ity of strurij; iiicii. thu soil lliai raw thdr birth .1« well as the honor of their name, 
making imlilii-ly am) iinivonMiDy known their competence, ability and their civic, 
polilinil ami »<H-iiil virtuee. 

"lA't 11- all fl^hi iiiiiti'il: sei-oniUiiL; the revenging and humanitarian action of the 
Xorlti AiiiiTJi-an liriniblii-: and let ua learn from her, accepting her cDiuuela and 
her >y>t>'i>i, ilic way uf liviii}; in onlor. pence and liberty, copying her institations, 
whieh !iri> (he.nnly ai1tM|milt' nncs Tor the nation.'^ who wieh to reconqoer their per 
sonality in histury. in the |iiTi<i(l we are |>a^i>ing. 

"On ^(liii;: III iiiitlli'. Ii'i IIS inscribe on our flag with cleamesB and accoraey the 
Bacre>l It'^end of uur as|>iralions. 

''We want a liable ;;iiv('rnnieiii. elected by the people themselves; the lava of 
which are to Ik- vott^l fur Ity ilii)>e sjimc wlio have to keep them faithfully, con- 
serving! or iiKiilifyiii;: their |>rcsciit iiisiitiition^ In (he natural times in the life of na- 
tions, hut iiioilelinj,' iheni iiml lakinj: ns their own, the democratic ones of the 
United Staled of North America. 

■'We want the country to vote its taxes; those neeessary for public services and 
to satisfy (pay in full) the assi>lance \orlh America and the corporationa, organi- 
zalions ami imHvidnal-i who lu'lji us to rifO out of our letliargic state, are rendering 
uii; lakin;; oare at the same lime to al>oli;ih all thotjc which have for basin a social vice 
or an iinmoml aciion. like the lottery, the lax on gambling dens, od galleias (arenas 
for fi;;hls of game toe k:-) ami the farming out of the sale of opium. But before all, 
may there nevermore appear again that repugnant tax levied on Pederasty, which, to 
get two thousand pesos offended the universal conscience and the chaste name of 
'Chinese Comedies.' 

"We want ]>lainest liberty in all its bearings, including that of ideas, association 
and the pros?, without arriving at lawlessness and disorder; just as it ia established in 
that great, so well regulated Ilepublie. 

"Wc want lo see the religion of the natives and of (hose that come to this conntlj 
rigorously respecled by the puldie powers and by Iho individuals in particnlar. 

"We want fbriiilianism, Ihc basis of present civilization, to be the emblem i 
solid foundation of our religious '"'tituHnns, without force or compulgion; 
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the native clergy of the country be that which direct and teach the natives in all 
the degrees of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

"We want the maintenance of this clergy to be effected as the different regional 
governments may see fit, or, as the city councils or popular elective institutions estab- 
lished in every locality may determine. 

"We want personal property to be absolutely and unconditionally respected; and, 
as a consequence, the recognition to the land holder of the property he cultivates and 
has improved by his labor, of the so-called Haciendas of the religious orders, who 
hav'G usurped them and robbed them by the perverse acts of the confessionary, be- 
guiling the fanaticism of ignorant women and or more than timid aged man, afraid 
of tli'i vei'.g(:ance the priests in their innate wickedness might meditate against their 
families, who extorted from them dues at the last moments of their existence denying 
them spiritual aid and divine rewards without the cession of their material inter- 
ests before departing from this earth. 

"We want the possessions of these land holders to be respected without their being 
obliged to pay any canon, lease or tax whatsoever of religious character, depressive or 
unjust, ceasing thus their detainment, anti-juridicial and anti-social, on the part of 
monarehial orders, rapacious orders whom, on the strength of their being a 'nec- 
essary evil,' the ignorant functionaries of Spanish administration, like themselves 
insatiable extortioners, have been aiding, in disdain of right, reason and equity. 

"We want in order to consolidate the property, the ominous 'Inspection de 
Mantes/ to disappear and cease in its actual functions, as a disorganizing and fiscal- 
izing center of the titles of property of the natives, which on pretense of investigating 
and discovering the detainment of State lands, had the custom of declaring the 
property of the State or of others, such as was already cultivated and producing 
by the improvements made by the poor peasant, awarding such to their friends 
or to those who bribe them if the legitimate proprietor refused to give them, in 
shameless auction, what they asked for as a rem.uneration for what they called 'shut- 
ting their eyes,'* as has happened lately, amongst other scandalous cases, in Mindoro, 
when staking out the limits of the new Hacienda adjudged there to the Recoleto 
Priests. 

"We want public administration to be founded and to act on a basis of morality, 
economy and competence, in the charge of natives of the country or of such others 
v»ho by their experience and learning can serve us as guides and teach us the basis 
and the system of those countries who have their economical, political and adminis- 
trative offices and proceedings simplified and well organized. 
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'*We want tlu* recognition of ull the :sub:;tantive rights of the human personality; 
guarnnieed hy judicial power, eeinenteil in the principles in force in all the cultured 
nations; that the judicial autliorities, when applying the laws, be penetrated by 
und identilicd willi i\w spirit and the necessities of the locality; that the adminLstra- 
tinii i}{ justice be devel^tped l)y simple, economical and decisive proceedings; and that 
judges and magistrate's have their attributions limited by the functions of a jury 
and by verbal and public jud;:mcnt. making tluis disappear the actual state of 
affairs, of which prevarication and crooked dealings arc the natural and necessary 
mark. 

"We want sensible codes, adapted to our manner of being without differentiation 
of races and without odious privileges contrary to the principle of equality before the 
law. 

•'We want the increase and prutection of our industries by means of subyentions 
nntl uf local ami transient privileges without putting barriers to the general ex- 
change of produce and of mercantile transactions with all the nations of the globe 
without exception. 

"We want libertv of bankini: business, libertv of mercantile and industrial socie- 
ties and companies, comniereial lilKrty. and (hat the Philippines cease to Be shut 
u[) amongst t]u> walls of it> convent>. to become again the universal market, like that 
of Hongkong, that of Singaj)ore, tli;it of tlu- Straits, that of Borneo, that of the Mo- 
luccas, and that of some of tlie autonomous colonies of Australia, countries 
which surround us: and that ca|>iial may with confidence develop all the elements 
(»f wealth of this privileged soil, without more duties or charges on import and 
c\|)ort than those th'» circumstances of each epoch may require for determined 
purposes. 

"We want roads, canals and ports, the dredging, of our rivers and other waterways, 
railroads, tramways and all the means of locomotion and transport, on water and 
earth, with such help and assistance as may be needed to carry them out within 

a certain time and d(»velop them conveniently. 

'*We want tluf suppression o! the so-called Tiuardia Civil/ this pretorian and 
odion- institiiiion in wliose malignmeni and inhuman meshes so many Philippine mar- 
tyrs have sull'ered nnd expired: tliat center of tortures and iniquities, those confempti- 
hie fliitlerers of -iiuill tyrants and of the concupiscensc of the "priests, those in- 
satiable extort ioi'.er- of I lie poor native: those hardened criminals animated con- 
stantly in their juTver-cu'ss by the impunity with which their accompliceSj the 
representative- of drsjjoiism and ofTicial immorality, covered them. 
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^•'In their stead we want a judicial and gubernatorial police, which is to watch 
over and obli-a' the fuliillment of existing: h\ws and reijulations without tortures 
iind al)uses. 

•'Wo want a local army, composed of native volunteers, strictly limited to what 
order and natural defense demands. 

^•\Ve want a j)ubhc instruction less levitical and more extensive in what refers 
to natural and positive sciences; so that it may be fitted to industrate woman as well 
as man in the estabhshment and development of the' industries and wealth of the 
country, marine and terrestrial mining, forestal and industrial of all kmds, an 
instruction which is to be free of expenses in all its degrees and obligatory in its 
primary portion, leaving and applying to this object all such property as is destined 
to-uay to supply the sustainmcnt of the same; taking charge of the administration of 
such properly a Council of Public Instruction, not leaving for one moment longer 
in the Jiands of religious institutions, since these teach only prejudice and fanati- 
cism, proclaiming, as did not long since a rector of the university of Manila, that 
^medicine and physical sciences are materialistic and impious studies,' and another, 
that "political economy was the science of the "devil.' 

"We want to develop this public instruction, to have primary schools, normal schools, 
in>titutes of second degree, professional schools, universities, museums, pubhc libraries, 
meteorological observatories,agricultural schools, geological and botanical gardens and 
a general practical and theoretical system of teaching agriculture, arts and handicraft 
and commerce. All this exists already in the country, but badly organized and dis- 
persed, costing the contributors a good deal without practical results, which might 
have been expected, by the incompetency of the teachers and the favoritism em- 
ployed in their nominations and remunerations. 

"We want laws for hunting and fishing, and teaching and regular vigilance for the 
faithful carrying on of pisciculture, well-known already to the natives, for the ad- 
vantageous disposing of their marine products, such as conch shell, mother of pearl, 
pearls, bichi do mer, ray skins, fish lime, etc., and for the raising of all kinds of 
animals useful for agricultural and industrial purposes and as victuals for the natives 
and for export. 

"We want liberty of immigration and assistance for foreign settlers and capital- 
ists, with such restrictions only, when there be an opportunity, as limit actually 
Chine-o immigration, similar to legislature on this point in North America and 
An-tralia. 

-'We want, finally, anything that be just, equitable and orderly; all that may be 
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Imsis for (li'volopiuent. pmsiKTity and wt'II being: all that may be a pFopelling de* 
nicnt of innralitv. virtue and rospci't to the iiiutual rights of all the inhabitants, 
in thoir minor rrlation<s and in thost* with tho forci;;ner. 

**l>o not bi'liovc tliat tlir AnuTiran nation i> unboliuving or fanatically protestant, 
tliat it taki* to tlu' M-atTold or to tho tin* tlios(> who do not believe determineJ 
princiidvs and prartiiv >jH't-ial nli^ridus «-riTd>: within that admirable organization* 
masterly and livin;^^ model of jirrfcition for the old nations of Europe and Asia, 
Uve» and prospers tlu* Konian Catholic- Cliureh. 

"Thcri' an' s }U\v >r\vu million inlinhiiants who profess that religion directed by 
natural iliM'^y with tlnir proptr mini>ii'rs. taken from that fold of Christ. 

**Tlien iIhti- arr hi.-hop-. anhhisliops, i-ardinals of the Roman Church, American 

>ulijlMt-. lnlnVrd failllful of tlu' l*op«' Ia'O XI II. 

"'Dun' tlirii i- ;i Tenqjoral Apo.-i«»li(al IMe^Mte representative of the legitimate 
^u^•(•^—o^ of Si. Piirr; tlure are parsons. ear»ons, di<rnitaries and provisors, who live 
and l»i*ili in ordir peaee and pro>prriiy. re>peeted hy one and all, as you yourselves 
will 1m.' \\u- <lay tin* Ameriean tla^' will inthienee in the spiritual direction of the 

PI.ili[»pin»' p«'opN*. 

"Tiit-n tin n- an* cathedrals, parish iliurches, temples and chapels, sumptuous and 
alniirul, where iliey adore the >ame (iod of the Sinai and Golgotha, where severs 
aiid o-i( n>ive ( iili i> rendered to Immaculate Vir^xin Mary and to the Saints you have 

• III voiir altar.- and none dare to de-iroy, attack ov prostitute them. 

"'i'here then are >eminarie.-, convent-, mi>sion>, fraternities, schools, everything 
Caiholic. richly furni>hed, well kej)t up and i)erfeetly managed to the glory of the 
reli;:ion. 

'•There re>id<'> His Kminence Cardinal (iibbons. a wise Roman Catholic prelate^ 
Aineri<an ciiiztii, who reieiiily and on occasion of the |)resent war, has ordered, with 
eon-eiii of His Sand it V. that all the catholi<' ch-r^rv of the American nation raise 
daily piayer> to the Mo.-t ili;:h \o obtain the irium|)h of the arms of their country^ 
for the ^rorxl of reliLnoii and hunianily, which cause, in the present conflict legiti- 
mately an<l iin(|iie-tionably represents that irovernment. 

"And ju-i a- (hri-i. to he Me^.-iah, had to be according to the prophecies^ Jew 
and of the Trihe of Jndah. that i-: Uy riirht of his pt)litioal fatherland, as by that of 
his native >oil, of the eh(»>en ]»eople. thus amon«:>t you who ever wants to be a t^lergy- 
man or merit hein;z canon, di;initary, ])rovisor, bishop, archbishop and cardinal,. 
u\u<i as an indi-pen-able condition. hav«' be(»i i»ovn on vour proper soil, asis occur^ 
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SOS 



ring absolutely in all the civilized nations of the old and new world, with the -only 
exception of the Philippines. 

"There may be priests, religious congregations, nuns and convents, but sub- 
missive to the laws of the country and obliged to admit in their bosom as formerly 
licappened in these isles, as estimable and superior members of such institutions^ those 
feel a vocation for a conventual life, as the noble and generous people of North * 
America will demand, and will, do not doubt it, recognize these your legitimate rights. 

FILIPINOS AND COUNTRYMEN. 



"The protection of the great American Republic will make you respected and con- 
sidered before the cultured powers, legitimately constituted; and your personality 
will be proclaimed and sanctioned everywhere. 

"We have the duty to exact the rights we have just proclaimed and the ^natives^ 
in all the isles and in all their different races, as well as the ^Mestizo Sangley,' as 
the 'Mestizo Espanol,' and the 'Son of the Country,' we all have the honorable 
duty of defending ourselves against the whip and the contempt of the Spaniards, ac* 
cepting the protection and direction of the humane North American nation. 

VIVA FILIPINOS 

Hurrah for liberty and right. 

Hurrah for the Grand Republic of the United States of North America. 

Hurrah for President McKinley and Rear Admiral Dewey. 

THE ^UNTA PATRIOTICA. 

"Hongkong, April, 1898." 

Under the authority of the United States there have been inquiries by a court inta 
the causes of the imprisonment of the inmates of the penitentiary and common jail 
at Manila, and others who have suffered from the enmities of the members of the gov- 
ernment that ceased when the Spanish flag was taken down and the American flag 
raised. The memoranda following were made in the court proceedings, and state 
tho facts as judicially established. 

FULGENCIA TUAZON. 

• 

This lady was confined in Bilibid seven years ago (though the record shows July 
11, 1898,) by order of the Governor-General, on a charge of selling counterfeit 
stamps. She was tried, and sentenced to six years' confinement; but tho Judge ac- 
cepted a bribe of $900 and released her about a week after her trial. A year after^ 
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ward:: Aw was apiin urrostoti by a new judge on the same charge, and $3,000 was de« 
niaiulod a:: the price of her liberty. This was refused, and imprisonment followed. 
Slie claims to have bought the ^^tamps (which were telegraph stamps), from the 
Government. 

DOROTEA ARTEAGA. 

This Viiung lady, who was a school teacher in her native province, Montinlupa, 
Manila province, was confined in Iiilibid, August 8th, 1895, charged with ''sacrilege 
and robbery/* and insurrection. She canio to Malate to see about her license as a 
Fchooi teacher, and was arrested by the civil guard on the above charge. She claims 
her arrest was instigated by a priest who had made overture^ to her to have carnal 
intrrcourse with him, and had attempted the same, and had been repulsed and re- 
fn-rd. To coViT up his ill-doing he caused her arrest on the charge of having 
f-toKn part nf the vessels used in the communion service of the Roman Catholic 
chnnh. She has never l)een married and the Alcalde says, "Her conduct in prison 
has been vorv ;:o()d."" 

SKXOUA MAXIMA GUKRRERA. 

This woman was horn in Sani.i Cruz, in 1S38, and has been confined in Bilibid 
since ISIM), though the re<'onl >hows that >he was imprisoned July 11, 1898, by order 
of the (Jovernor-(ieneral. This date, however, is admitted to be an error by the 
Alcalde, without any explanation of tlie error. The record shows that she was im- 
pri.-oncfl because she objected to the (lovernment taking wood off her property 
without j)ayin;^' for it. She claims that since her imprisonment, the Government 
has confiscated $10,000 worth of her proi>erty. 

FKLIPK r.K.MKXTIXA. 

This prisoner was confined in the year 1889, when only 12 years old. At that 
time a revolution was in pro;rress in the province in which he resided, and he was 
"captured" by the Sj)anish force> and sent to ]>ilibid Carcel. He did not know 
with what he was charged, and wliilo ho was tried, he never received any sentence, 

JOSK DAVID. 

"1 was put in here June 13th, ISDS. Am a civilian and a 'Katipunan.' Was 
tried, Ijut never sentenced." The fore'roin«r is the testimony of the prisoner Jose 
David, and is quoted here as an oxam])lo of the testimony of some hundreds of 
others, which is almost identical. Large numbers of the natives seem to be mem- 
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l)ers of the ^^Katipunan" society, which appears to be a revolutionary brotherhood 
of some kind. They have been inlpri5^oned for terms varying from one or two 
jnonths to several years (in some cases ten or twelve years), upon the charge of be- 
longing to this society; in very many cases without trial, and in the majority with no 
.sentence wliatcver, and, very largely, simply "on susupicion." 

AGAPITO CALIBUGAR. 

This man was arrested by the Civil Guard, in July, 1889, in his own house, and 
iv^is tried but not sentenced, or rather did not know what his sentence was. He 
•^vas told that his sentence was served out, but he could not be returned, to his own 
province of Negros because the Governor had no ships available for that purpose. He 
had no idea why he was arrested and tried. There are several other cases similar 
to this one, in which the charge is "resisting armed forces" — most of which were 
tried bv court martial, and never sentenced. 

GREGOPIO DOMINGO. 

This prisoner was confined in P>ilibid Carcel on the 25th of November, 1896, 
the entry on the i)rison record against his name being "no se espresa" — "no charge 
expressed.'' He was, of course, neither tried nor sentenced, but had been in prison 
almost two years, with absolutely no reason attempted to be made for his confine- 
ment. This case is also cited as an example of many similar ones. 

JOSE TRABADO. 

This is the case of a man who was a member of the Katipunan society, but who 
^vas tried and sentenced. He was imprisoned in Pilibid Carcel, !^^ay 5th, 1808, his 
fcntcnce being confinement "cardena perpetua" — "in chains forever." He was one 
of five men who received the same sentence for a like offence. He, with the others, 
was set free August 31st, 1898. 

Sn.YINO DE CASTRO. 

In this ca>e the ])risoner, who was formerly employed as a clerk in a grocery 
store, was imj^risoned in Bilibid Carcel on the 25th of l)eceinl)er, 189T, charged 
with having stolen $-1.50 (Spanish, which represents about $2.25 American). His 
storv was that he was sent out to collect a bill, but lost the said bill, and was there- 
fore accused by his employer of stealing the money, and was imprisoned. He was 
tried, but never received any sentence. 
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DON FKKNANDO SIEKHA. 

The priniiuT uliove naiiu'il is u fulMiluocled Spaniard, thirty-eight years of age, 
married, and has one child, thrco months old. He was confined in Bilibid^ May 28, 
1SI)3, for **in>ulting** a civil ^uard, while drunk, and was tried and sentenced to 
eix years and six months imprisonment. lie had already served over five years of this 
sentence, when lie was reU^ased Sejitemher '^nd, 18J>S. 

CHISTAN DKL CARMEN. 

This man wa.^ coniined in the Careel l)e Hilibid, the 'Y'ommon prison/' May 
'Itlu lsi»s. and his ufTense was that lie was '\-uspectcd of being an American!" For 
this hein<»iis crime he was neither trird nor sentenced. 

.IFLIAN SORIANO. 

In thi> ca>e the prisoner was coniined in Hihbid, March 85th, 1895, after hav- 
ing been in prison one year irr his jirovince on suspicion of being implicated in the 
killing of a civil guard at a place colled Balauga. lie was tried by a sergeant of the 
( ivil giianl. who caused him to he tortured in order to wring a confession from him, 
TIii> tniturc wa- inflicted hv means of a thin roi>e or cord, tied very tightly around 
the muMle- of tln' arm al)ov(» the dhow (cutting into the flesh deeply), and left 
there in .-omc in-tances fi»r thirty days. In some cases the men were also hung up, 
the weii'ht nf the ImxIv l)cing su>taim'd hv the cords around the arms. Several of 
the pri-niM I- have deep scars on tlicir arms caused by the torture. This man was 
never .-cntcnccd. 

T.KON nUKNO. 

Tlir ciiarg*' against this man was that lie had stolen a pig, and he was confined 
in liiliijid, Miirdi '.Mst, 1.^03, after hcing tried and sentenced to eight years* impris- 
onment. \\r had already served over live years when released Sept. 3, 1898. 

dOSK C^VSTILLO. 

Thi^ man was coniined in Hilihid CarccK December 15th, 1894, charged with 
^'insulting the arm((l fdrccs of Spain." Tlis version of the reason for his imprison- 
ment is as follows: IJis cousin and a lieutenant in the guardia civile were very 
ch'sc friends, and the said cou.-in, wishing to j)resent a cow to the lieutenant, applied 
to the j)risoncr for one, which was given to him. Later on the cousin thought he 
would like to proent his Hend "•'♦^' mw.tiw.r cow, so applied to the prisoner for 
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cow No. 2, and was tKis time refused. Id order to take vengeance on the prisoner, 
the cousin denounced him to the civil guard lieutenant as a "bandit," and he was 
arrested and imprisoned as above. The prisoner was sixty years of age. 

ANASTACIO DE MESA. 

• The story of this prisoner seems to be particularly sad. He was a chorister or 
sacristan in a Eoman Catholic church, with several others, and was arrested, with 
his companions, by the civil guard, charged with "sacrilege." The truth of the 
matter, however, seems to be as follows: The prisoner had a sweetheart with whom 
a lieutenant of the civil guard, named de Vega, appears to have been infatuated. 
After imprisoning Anastacio de Mesa and his companions upon the above charge, 
which seems to be without foundation entirely, de Vega took the girl, and com- 
pelled her by force and against her will to live with him as his mistress. The girl 
soon died, her end, no doubt, being hastened by the brutal cruelty of de Vega. 
These young men, hardly more than boys, were imprisoned on August 3, 1895, 
after having been tried by court martial, but not sentenced. ^ They have now been 
liberated. It should be stated that de Vega himself constituted the "court martial," 
before which these boys were tried. 

Note. — There are several cases of arrests for "insulting and resisting the armed 
forces of Spain." In the case of Pedro Javier, the accused was over seventy years 
old, and in that of Miguel de la Gruz, he was seventy-five years old; while in one 
or two other cases boys of ten or twelve years of age were arrested on the same charge. 
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Tii«' >:.:!• S:..:r j!..l r.;!i'!:. r I i- A...! n i*i llau.ii:. jui.l i«» Stny — Dimension? of tho' 
M. :::■!« W :. I :■■ M i--.-::..: ..- Il.i\»- l».»in- Ilrliiiinus Mi'liof l>v Nation- 

'I'll' -' r -j'ii":'''! l'.::ii:.r -i:'-';!'! !ia\.- l.it-n \\a\inL: in |)(\icofnl triumi)li over our 

, :;::m! : .« ':- in i!;i I'.i. !l!'- I'.ir \\\r \t'ais. N.)\v ()1«1 (ilorv lia> a>ccnik'J the 

:' ::.■•.;- :! _-*..iV. :• •!•• •.■:!■ !i ii wa- :ii:>iak< iilv w iilnlrawn. and is ai home. Its 
I •:'■::- i" '.<]- .: v..!. •:.■! !.\ .- ii-v lii.;; i« -iran^'.-ly Aiiu-rican, in the sense that 
. .- \.-...\' t:.- .■■:!«] .1: .• i\ '..I!- •■^^l!:k^ ■■." an«l i\i^r> n«»t mean had manners hv 
:' '■ ri:'i«l .\|':.--:\' v,-:-! :;i..; i-.i- -> \.i-i a <i';.-liihli('n. Tlie shops of Ilonolulib 
..■ • A:.;- I!' .ii...:- ■!. 'I:.--:'- i- a >;•;• i:'!:<l M-'— "iiiiiiL'" <'l' the llair of the country. Thi'^ 
Ui.;;-". i'^!'^'- '■' ■!■;■">:. '11 i:.i\i- l"...it.l uut. 'riuT*' i.- the wisdom in Englisli 
^:. .'.«!:.. :.-!..:■ 1 - :■ ,.1.!-1 '■• -• •■ u- u;;!i iiiaitTJal iiitrn>t in ihe Pacific Ocean. In 
::.^i.:i:^ i.-!! :!.•:< i- -'■]!!• il.inir l'«.';;< 1 than a tnnlv. 

1;.. ;..■; :ii;-!'i'i.-i:::' <• '!:•■ ii.iii;f nf thr laiulal citv of tho Hawaiian Islands. Call 
;; II..i-i:-.-i-!;:i; !iia .ii.il b ' it -iiiLi" i'xlf. IJniifinlirr that this citv is not on the 
I.:.:. ■ • r" i! • i-l.iii'!-. 1 1:: ■:.■ :\.'\iA in -::'.<■. '!":;•• arra of Hawaii, the greater island, 
:- I/.i" -,■■:•■ !'ii''-. '>.:;:n, lii.- I hiii-'lnln i>iainK has (»00 square miles, with a 
; ■ '.'• :\ -1 }".■.'".'». ,:i.! II...'..i.i !ia- ;;:)/j."^.*» jMi.plr. The area of the islands, told 

::i .,.;.« i-. il.i...i;:. V. »,"«...; .\;,,;i, -j()(».(Hi(i; Oahii, v^tlo.OUO; Kauai, 350,000; 

M.:'- I...i. -jiMi.i.Md; Li!i.;i, i(in,(HM); Ni.naiK '.Hjioo; Kahloolawe, 30,000. The 
iiii.' ;!-i-.n.- "1' :;i- Mrni'iiij-iii- \nl,annis thai arr our projicrly now are startling: 

l)LMi:X.^[()NS or KILAIKA, ISLAND OF ILVWAIL 

iT'i'- lai'L^i-i aclivr Vi-lcano in tlu* World.) 



Ar«.i. i.ll -fjii.M'i- niilf-. or 'Jji-'jO ;i(i« -. 
t .1' 1.1:, i".;. !.(■<•, I l,.'»nii fri'i, nr "I ..^."j miU'-. 
i-:.\;:' :: •■ .'...i:h. l<'.:;nM fr.-t, nr !.!»:. inih-;. 
l'!.\;!' n . . n-jth, ].")..MMi I'rci. or -J.!):; niilcs. 
l*".!- ■v.i:i<.n. X'njrano II. .hm', l.olO I'ua. 
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DIMENSIONS OF MOKUAWEOWEO. 
(The Summit Crater of Mauna Loa, Island of Hawaii.) 



Area, 3.70 square miles, or 2,370 acres. 

Circumference, 50,000 feet, or 9.47 miles. 

Length, 19,500 feet, or 3.7 miles. 

Width, 9,200 feet, or 1.74 miles. 
Elevation, 13,G75 feet. 



DIMENSIONS OF HALEAKALA. 
(The great Crater of Maui, the Largest in the World.)) 



Area, 19 square miles, or 12,160 acres. 

Circumference, 105,600 feet, or 20 miles. 

Extreme length, 39,500 feet, or 7.48 miles. 

Extreme width, 12,500 feet, or 2.37 miles. 

Elevation of summit, 10,032 feet. 

Elevation of principal cone? in crater, 8,032 and 7,572 feet-^ 

Elevation of cave in floor of crater, 7,380 feet. 



DIMENSIONS OF lAO VALLEY, MAUI.. 



Length (from Wailuku) about 5 miles. 

Width of valley, 2 miles. 

Depth, near head, 4,000 feet. 

Elevation of Puu Kukui, above head of valley, 5,788 feet. 

Elevation of Crater of Eke, above Waihee Valley, 4,500 feet. 



Honolulu's importance comes from the harbor, and the favor of the raissionari'e-\ 
As to the general judgment of the work of the missionaries, there is nothing betiev 
to do than to quote Mr. Richard H. Dana's "Two Years Before the Mast." He 
said in tliat classic: 

"Ii is no small thing to say of the missionaries of the American Board, that in 
less than forty years they have taught this whole people to read and write, to cipher 
and to sew. They have given them an alphabet, grammar and distionary; pre- 
served their language from extinction; given it a literature and translated into it 
iho Bible, and works of devotion, science and entertainment, etc. They havt» 
esiallished schools, reared up native teachers, and so pressed their work that now 
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tlie proportion of inliabitants who can read and write is greater than in New England. 
And, whereas, they found these islanders a nation of half-naked savages, living in 
the surf and on the sand, eating raw fish, fighting among themselves, tyrannized 
over by feudal cliiefs and abandoned to sensuality, they now see them decently 
clothed, recognizing the law of marriage, knowing something of accounts, going to 
school and public worship more regularly than the people do at home, and the 
more elevated of them taking part in conducting the affairs of the constitutional 
monarchy under which they live, holding seats on the judicial bench and in the 
legislative chambers, and filling posts in the local magistracies." 

Take away the tropical vegetation and the gigantic scenery and we have here, in 
our new Pacific possessions, a new Connecticut. The stamp of New England is upon 
this lofty land, especially in Honolulu, where the spires of the churches testify. 
There is much that is of the deepest and broadest interest in the possible missionary 
work here, on account of the remarkable race questions presented. Here are the 
nations and the people of mixed blood — the Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese — a 
population immensely representative of Oriental Asia. The measure of success of 
the missionaries under our flag in dealing with these people can hardly fail to be 
accepted by the world as a test of the practical results of the labor with the Asiatica. 
In this connection, the figures following, from the Hawaiian Annual of 1898, fur- 
nish a basis of solid information for study: 

TABLE OF EHLIGIOUS BELIEF, BY NATIONALITY. 

(So Far as Reported in Census Returns, 1896.) 

Roman 

Nationalities. Protestants. Catholics. Mormons. 

Ilawaiians 1.2,842 8,427 4,368 

Part Hawaiians 3,242 2,633 39(5 

Hawaiian born foreigners. .. . 1,801 6,622 -15 

Americans. . . 1,404 212 34 

British 1,184 180 7 

Germans 592 83 2 

French 6 57 

Norwegians 154 8 

Portuguese 146 7,812 1 

Japanese 711 49 4 

Chinese 837 67 49 

South Sea Islanders 178 42 3 

Other nationalities 176 171 7 

Totals 23,273 26,363 4,888 

NOTE.— This table shows but 54,522 of the population (jugt about one-half) 
to have made returns of their religious belief. With 21,535 Japanese and 18,429 
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Chinese (probably Uiuldhists and Uonfuciant:) unreported because not provided for 
in the <chcdiiU'?, the groat difforenco is largely aecounted for. 

The latest censii> returns show that of the whole population, 109,020, there are: 
Males, 7v\.M*: rcin:ilc<. .'{(j.oO.'K The latest information of labor, under contraet for 
Migar-niaklng, niaki' the niinikT of males on the island more than double that of the 
females. There has been an inerease ot ))opuIation of more than 50,000 in the 
eighteen years from 1ST8 to ISUG. The eensus of the several islands, taken Septem- 
ber 2T, 189G, shows: 



Population. 

Mule. Female. Total. 



Oahu . . . . 
ilawaii.. . . 
Molokai. . 
I^inai . . . . 
Maui . . . . 
Niihaii.. . . 
Kauai . . . . 






n.oti 
io,<>:)3 

(;,<?'.) 1 

S8 



40,205 

105 
17,:v>G 



Inhab- 
ittHl. 

G,(>85 

5,033 

Gol 

23 
3,15G 

31 
2,320 



DWBXXDIGS. 

Unln- 

babi- BuM" Total. 

ted. log. 

1,0G5 60 

955 35 

92 3 

13 .. 

650 18 



3 
299 



8 



7,010 

6,027 

746 

36 

3,824 

34: 

2,627 



Totals ..:v\:ii: 30,oU3 loy.O-^O 17,099 3,081 124 21,104 



Hawaii's annual trade balance since 1879 is a notable record: 



Year. 

18S()... 

issl... 

1 SS*' 

I S.'^.j , , , 

1>^L.. 
lss*> . . . 

issi;. . . 
iss;. . . 
1 sss . . . 

1>n!K . . 

\sun. . . 
ls!M. .. 

ls!»;{. . . 
IsD!.. . 
1S!K-). . . 

Isim;. . . 



Imp<jrts. 

.$3,(>:;</v^(;s.ii 
•i.:)i:.i>:s.r,i 
•Lo;i,o 10.01 
:),<;'vM/i 10.00 

-Ij;:;:,:)] \ry2 
•K.')I0,H87.1G 

:).i;js.:!M).r):j 

(;,im;->,v^oi.13 

':.i:iH.:)Sv\or) 

J.o->H/^o.-,.;n 

K;i<;:),i77.r)8 

."i.ioi.isi.i:} 

r>,:i 1,01 7.5 1 

7jr,i,5(n.io 



ExiH)rts. 

$I.!m;sj 11.87 

8.-.^o!),on;.7() 

8, 1.'}.').)} 1.'J.88 
8.ls|.<»V-j.t;.S 

IM:)S.S18.01 
1 0..*)! )."") ,88.') . .*)8 

!),:o:.oi7.:53 

11/J03,398.7G 

ll,o:ji),JM1.40 
13,112,829.48 
]0,:^<)r>,788.27 
8,181,(;87.21 
10,9(>-<>,:)1)8.09 

o,f;78,;oi.r)G 

8,471.138.15 
15,515,^^30.13 



Excess Export 
Values. 

$1,295,176.46 
v\337,457.92 
3,321,506.69 
2,509,103.79 
3,517,408.41 
5,328,273.43 
5,G88,146.85 
4,7(;3.20G.G1 
7,3G2,511.30 
8,G01,150.77 
6,180,628.35 
2,957,205.62 
4,153,391.90 
5,599,420.51 
4,574,313.13 
2,760.120.61 
8,350,668.73 



Custom House 
Uecelpts. 

$402,181.63 
423,192.01 
505,390.98. 
57r,332.8r 
551,739.59 
502.337.38 
580,444.04 
595,002.64 
546,142.63 
550,010.16. 
695,956.91 
732,594,93: 
494,385.10- 
545,754.1ft 
624,767.3r 
547,149.40 
656,895^8 



Tlir j)rr( ('nla<:o of imports from tlie United States in 1896 was 76.27; Great 
nriiaiii, 10.5 1: rierniany. 2. Of;; Frnnce, .25; China, 4.17: Japan, 3.86. In 1895 
tlu- export of .^uirar \va^ 29t,784,8H) poun.ls: value, $7,975,500.41. 
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NATIONALITY OF VESSELS EMPLOYED IN FOREIGN CARRY- 
ING TRADE, 1889-1896. 

Ib89. 18d0. 1891. 1892. 

Nations. Nof. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 

American.... 185 125,196 224 153,098 233 169,472 212 160,042 

Hawaiian.... 44 56,670 35 43,641 21 26,869 11 4,340 

British 22 21,108 16 22,912 33 52.866 30 55.317 

German 5 3,337 9 7,070 9 9,005 5 5,978 

Japanese 5 8,239 3 4,701 

All others... 9 12,268 9 9,980 10 8,401 11 8,201 



Total... 269 218,579 293 236.701 311 274.852 722 242,579 

. BONDED DEBT, ETC., HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JUNE 30, 1897. 

Per Cent. 

Under Loan Act of 187G 7 $ 1,500.00 

1882 G 67,400.00 

1886 6 2,000,000.00 

1888 6 190,000.00 

1890 5 and 6 124,100.00 

1892 5 and 6 82,100.00 

1893 6 650,000.00 

1896 5 222,000.00 
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3,337,100.00 
Due Postal Savings Bank Depositors 782,074.25 



Total ....$4,119,174.25 

NUMBER AND NATIONALITY OF SUGAR PLANT A- 

TION LABORERS. 

(Compiled from latest Report of Secretary Bureau of Immigration, December 
31, 1897.) 

Hawaii- 
Islands, ans. 

Hawaii 594 

Mauai 580 

Oahu 197 

Kauai 244 



Total, 1896.... 1,615 
Total, 1895.... 1,584 



Portu- 


Japan- 




S.S. 


All 




guese. 


ese. 


Chinese. 


Isl'ders. 


Others. 


Total. 


980 


6.245 


2,511 


24 


232 


10,586 


526 


2.010 


1,114 


45 


110 


4,385 


211 


1,331 


973 


16 


55 


2,783 


w <" •* 
ool 


3,307 


1,691 
6,289 


30 
115 


203 
600 


6,026 


2,268 


12,893 


23,780 


2,497 


11,584 


3,847 
2,442 


133 

• 
• • • • 


473 
127 


^20,120 


• • • • 


1,309 


3,CG0 


231 




• • . . 


18 


.... 





Increase, 1896 31 

Decrease, 1899 

' The number of day laborers, 11,917, or a little over one-half of the total force 

engaged. The Japanese and South Sea Islanders are about evenly divided in their 

numbers as to term and day service, while ILwaiians and Portuguese show each but 
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a small proportion of their numbers under contract. Minors are reducing in num- 
ber. Women laborers, numbering 1,02-1 in all, show a gain of 89 over 1875. Only 
thirty Hawaiian females are engaged among all the plantations, and confined to one 
planiation each in Oahu, Kauai and Maui. 

Tlie Ilwaiian x\nnual of 1808 makes this annotation: 

During the year various changes have occurred in the labor population of the 
country, and under the working uf the present law, requiring a proportion of other 
than Asiatic of all immigrant labor introduced, there has already arrived one company 
of Germans, comprisingg 115 men, 25 women and 47 children, all of whom found 
ready engagements with various })lantations. 

Chinese arirvals in 1897 to take the place of Japanese whose terms were expfring, 
will alter the pro])ortii)ns of these natiunalitis of plantation labor, and by the new 
law Asiatic laborers must return to tlieir country at the expiration of their term of 
service, or re-engage; tlu y cannot drift around the country, nor engage in competi- 
tion with iWtizans or merchants. 

The islands comprising the Hawaiian territory are Hawaii, Mauai, Oaha, ICauai, 
^lolokai, Lauai, Xiihau, Kahanlawe, Lehua and !^^olokini, "The Leper Prison/' and, 
in addition, Xihoa, or Bird Island, was taken possession of in 1822; an expedition for 
thai purpose having been fitted out by direction of Kaahumanu, and sent thither 
under the charge of Captain William Sumner. 

Laysan Island became Hawaiian territory ^May 1st, 1857, and on the lOlh of the 
same month Lysiansky Island was added to Kameharaeha's realm by Captain 
John Paty. 

Palmyra Island was taken possession of by Captain Zenas Bent, April 15th, 
18G2, and proclaimed Hawaiian territory in the reign of Kamehameha IV., as per 
"By Authority" notice in the "Polynesian" of June 21st, 18C2. 

Ocean Island was acquired September 20th, 188G, as per proclamation of Colonel 
J. II. 15uyd, empowered for such service during the reign of Kalakaua. 

Xecker Island was taken possession of May 27th, 1894, by Captain James A. 
King, on behalf of the Hawaiian Government. 

French Frigate Shoal was the latest acquisition, also by Captain King, and pro- 
claimed Hawaiian territory Julv 13th, 1895. 

CJanleiK r Island, ^lara or ^loro Peef, Pearl and Hermes Eeef, Gambia Bank^ and 
Johnsion or Coruwallis Island are also claimed as Hawaiian possessions^ but there 
is some obscurity as to the dates of acquisition, and it is of record in the Foreign 
OfTice articles of convention between Hon. Charles St. Julicn, the Commissioner 
and Political and Commercial Agent of His ^lajesly the King of the Hawaiian 
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Islands and John Webster, Esq., the Sovereign Chief and Proprietor of the group 
of ishmds known as Stewart's Islands (situated near the Solomon Group), whereby is 
ceded to the Hawaiian Government — subjeet to ratification by the King — the islands 
of Ihikaiana, To Parena, Taore, Matua Awi and Matua Ivoto, comprising said group 
of Stewart's Islands. But the formalities do not seem to have been perfected, so 
that we are not certain that the Stewart's Islands are our possessions. The latest 
thorough census of the Hawaiian Islands was taken in September, 189G, but the 
population was closely estimated July 1st, 1897. 

Japan- Portu- All Other 
Native^. Chinese. ese. guese. Foreigners. Total 
Population as per Census, 

September, 1896 39,50-1 21,616 24,407 15,191 8,302 109,020 

Passengers — Arrivals — 
Excess over departures, 

4th quarter, 1896 1,377 1,673 339 3,389 

Excess over departures, 

6 mos. to July 1, 1897 2,908 396 58 207 3,569 

Total ..' 39,504 25,901 26,476 15,249 8,848 115,978 

The following denominations of Hawaiian silver were coined during the reign 
of Kalakaua, at the San Francisco mint, and imported for the circulatint^^ medium 
of the islands in 1883 and 1884. They arc of the same intrinsic value as the 
United States silver coins and were first introduced into circulation January 14th, 
at the opening of the bank of Claus Spreckles & Co. in Honolulu. The amount 
coined was $1,000,000, divided as follows: 

Hawaiian Hollars $ 500,000 

Half Dollars 350,000 

Quarter Dollars 125,000 

Dimes 25,000 



kk 

a 



Total $1,000,000 



SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS FOR THE YEAR 1896. 

— Teachers. — — Pupils. — 

Schools. Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. 

Government 132 111 169 280 5,751 4,435 

Independent 63 72 130 202 1,994 1,840 



195 183 299 482 7,748 6,275 
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NATIONALITY nV IMIMLS ATTKNDING SCHOOLS FOR THE 

YKAK lM»t;. 

N.in.n.L:\. Male. Female. 

H.iu..::;iii...' 3JM8 2,-132 

l';ii:II..A.i:...ii l,i:>2 l,2yG 

Am. I...:!: :^n» 198 

lir-!-: lo:^ 151 

<;. i!::.i;i i:r> 136 

!»..:■: ;iji:.— 2,(M;t> 1,534 

Si .il;'i;!:;i". : !:i 51 47 

,I.,:..i:i.>.- 242 155 

( ::m.-.- 1)41 280 

^^■'ll!Il^^'ll"l:I.■i•''~ lo l<5 

0:i.i!- f':t:ji;. 1 > 57 33 

7,748 6,275 

Of ;:;.■ .I.:|';i;i«-.-. >."• !>• r .t-n:. w.-n- li.»rn on the island.-; of the Chinese, per- 
cent.iL''- !■•:!! ■:'i'. 1".-^ ' M" .i i.*..I .-l' 11.111 Japant^si' an«l Cliini'so, 36,121 are 
nial- - .i::-! ■',"•:•" f'!::.;'' >. T:.- :'..:'::• - -■.■■•.\ :!i;ri t:.'- A>:aliv> art- not ai home. 

Tii.- >::j.: ;:. ;..-:\ :ij '-.i:" ::.v. ].->.-.:. :;. !i.> li.i.l LTr;ii prominence agricultur- 
allv. T::- -!!.:..:■ i: :■:' -^ "f ;!.'^«" !-::::N !:■:- i:;i'l -i f-'iinitlahlo inlluence in the United 
Stair.-. 1?.M-.::; .••,.'.■-.-::.! :!i. .i-. ■::. !.-■ ! .■: M.n: ir^ nf tlir fuluiv show that the peo- 
j)I» nf:!:. I'l!/.. I S:.i:. > \\ ill -.■■:: !..:- i":- :>::_.!:■ »:i:»;'lv on ihcir own territory. The 
ann'\M-:-ii "l' ■'.•-• -•:-:■:'■ .-'■-:.!' .'-i- ;!::".:_■: i.'-! 1'«m;iiim' iln-iv was involved the 
lah'-r i-';i::i': -\-'n\\. A- n w. .:■'•[■ ■■!■ . .m-r. ili. ruiir.l States will not change 
tlu* ljil".r laws '.'1" till' i:ati.>n !»> m;:; I:;. -wj-.w plai:;. r-^ of Hawaii, who have been ob- 
tainiii-T «::'.ii' 1 1^ -r :! I'li-'i .i -\ •■•!:! '■:" .\-..i;!«- - rvitmlr. There i.s but one solu- 
tion- l.il»<.r will 1m- li. •:.!• . .-ii;;-. !;-. !<■■! in Hawaii ilian it has been, and yet white 
nun will n-.t 1»" la:':-. I\ • iiiji!'t\« -I in ;::«• *iil:ivaiiun of >iii;ar cane in our tropical 
i.-laii.U. 'I'lM- l'««i -ii.'iir it:'l;:-ir\ i- aii"tl:.r iiia:irr. Tlni't' will be an end of the 
ptMu;;.,:- .;;.^;i:ii;;. :i ?:..;: 1..;- ].-,■] M:- ;:l:i:i in our n.w po^^f-.-ion-, that brings, under 
(M.ntiM-^, ■■' il.iv. .lii a nia-s ..f i.'::\ lii-iu-and ( li:nt-" aii<l .Japanese men, and turns 
(»v«'r :!:■• ni..i--i::v «■!' :;i«in ;■' i-h' I'laniaiions, wiio^o prolits havi* displayed an un- 
w ii'.I. ,..iii.- aju'iMii'lix' ii:« lit. Oil.*' it \\a- «a:d mtion rould not be grown in the 
(■ott'.n ^i-l; nf ..:;!■ .-.iinirv witiioui ^Ia\<' lai).>r. I'Ui tlio lallrr trouble is, the cotton 
prtMliiMi- cl.iini. t:.''ir i- t...» n:;i« :i "f tlirjr prodiui rai-id. A ten-million bale 
crop dij»rir«- til'' in ii'k<'i. Al!«;nlv cxjm rimcnt> have been tried successfully to 
pay lalxir in ili<- .-a/ar (ii-l-K hy ilic toii^ of cain' di.-l:vonMl at tlie mills for grinding. 
'i*lli.■^ is an inci-icni full of au-pirimi- >iLMi:ti<ani'e. A ^'cncral feeling is expressed in 
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the current saying that coffee raising is "the coming industry/' The confidence 
that there is prosperity in coffee amounts to enthusiasm. Here are some of the sta- 
tistics of coffee growers, showing number of trees and area, trees newly planted and 
trees in bearing: 

NO. OP TREES OR AREA. 

Newly 1 to 3 year Trees 
Planted. old. iu Bearing. 

J. C. Lenhart, Kaupo 2,000 trs. 4,000 trs 

Mokulau Coffee Co., Kaupo 2,000 trs. 10,000 trs. 2 acres. 

E. E. Paxton, Kaupo 5,000 trs. 7,000 trs 

Native Patches throughout Kaupo 10 acres 

Lahaina Coffee and Fruit Co., Ltd., Lahaina . . . 10,000 trs. 100,000 trs. 30,000 trs. 

H. P. Baldwin, Honokahua 35,947 trs. 4,669 trs. 2,641 trs. 

Waianae Coffee Plantation Co., \\'aianae 7,500 trs. 23,000 trs. 36,000 trs. 

C. A. Widenian, Waianae 10,000 trs. 8,500 trs 

Makaha Coffee Co., Ltd., Waianae 112 acres 

Lauihau Plantation, Kailua 20,700 trs. 25,000 trs. 10,000 trs. 

Kona Coffee Co., Ltd., Kailua 35 acres. 

<jeo. McDougal & Sons, Kailua 176 acres. 105 acres. 

H. C. xV(fhi, Holiuiloa 10,000 trs. 

E. W. Barnard, Laupahoehoe 30,000 trs. 

J. M. Barnard, Laupahoehoe 5,000 trs 

John Gaspar, Napoo])oo 33,0U0 trs. 16,000 trs. 

Manuel Sebastian, Kealakekua 8,000 trs. 

J. (t. Ilenriques, Kealakekua 3,000 trs. 

C. Hooper, Kauleoli 2 acres. 12 acres. 

J. Keauu, Keei 5 acres. 10 acres. 16 acres. 

A. S. Cleghorn 3 acres 100 acres. 

Mrs. E. C. Greenwell 8 acres. 25 acres. 

tJ. M. Monsarrat, Kolo 38 acres. 40 acres. 

Queen Emma Plantation 25,000 trs. 

L. M. Staples Plantation 25,000 trs. 12,000 trs. 

Olaa Coffee Co., Ltd 50 acres. 90 acres 

Grossman Bros 100 acres. 30 acres 

B. H. Brown 2,2()() trs. 2,000 trs. 3,225 trs. 

Herman Eldart 40,000 trs. 20,000 trs. 7,000 trs. 

The list of coffee growers is very long. That which is of greater interest is 
tiie showing made of the immense number of new trees. The coffee movement stead- 
ily gains force and the pace of progress is accelerated. 

Everybody has not been pleased with annexation. The Japanese are not in a 
good humor about it. The minister of Japan got his orders evidently to leave for 
Japan wlicn the news arrived that the question had been settled in Washington, and 
he left for Yokohama by the boat that brought the intelligence. Japanese journals 
of importance raise the question as to the propriety of our establishing a coal sta- 
tion here. There is some dissatisfaction among the Hawaiians,. who are bewildered. 
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Tlioy are children who believe stories in proportion as they are queer. Many of 
then) feel that they have a ;rrievanee. Tiie young princess who is the representatiTe 
of the e\tin;:iiished nionnrehy is ufTable and respected. If the question as to giv- 
in;: her substantial reeo;;niti()n wiTe left to the Americans here, they would vote 
for lur by a lar^e majority. It would not be Iwd policy for the government to be 
;:eneruu< toward her. Sht* i> not in liie same boat with the ex-Queen. The Ameri- 
cans who have been steadfast in upholding; the policy that at last has prevailed are 
happy, but not wihlly so. just happy. Now that they have gained their cause, their 
unity will be >haki>n by (lis(-us.-*ions on |)ublic questions and personal preferments. 

TIuTf >liouM be no delay in understanding that in this Archipelago the race 
«lue>tions forbid mankind sulTra^e. and that our new possessions are not to become 
htates at onir. or hurricdiy; that it will take generations of assimilation to prepare 
the Hawaiian Ishuid.- for statehood. 

The ubji'iiiuM to the climate of the marvelous islands of which we have be- 
come pn>M'-ed is its almo>t ehan^'eless chanicter. There is no serious variation 
in tlie t<'mperature. There is a little more rain in "winter** than in "summer.'* 
There i- ne!ilier spring: nor fall. The trade winds afford a slight variety, and this 
seems to be manipulated by the mountains, that break up the otherwise unsparing 
monotony of serene loveliness. The elevations of the craters, and the jagged 
j»eak- are fronj (»ne thousand to thirteen thousand feet. If you want a change of 
climate, elimb for cohl, and escape the mos(iuitos, the pests of this paradise. There 
are a score of kinds of palms: the royal, the date, the cocoanut, are of them. The 
bread fruit and l)anana are in competition. The vegetation is voluptuous and the 
fccenery stupendous. There is a constellation of islands, and they differ like the 
stars in their ^'lories and like human beings in their difficulties. 






CHAPTER XXI. 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Captain James Cook's Great Discoveries and His Martyrdom — Character and Tra- 
ditions of the Hawaiian Islands — Cliarges Against the Famous Navigator, and 
effort to Array the Christian World Against Him — The True Story of His 
Life and Death — How Charges Against Cook Came to Be Made — Testimony 
of Vancouver, King and Dixon, and Last Words of Cook's Journal — Light 
Turned on History That Has Become Obscure — Savagery of the Natives — 
Their Written Language Took Up Their High Colored Traditions, and Pre- 
served Phantoms — Scenes in Aboriginal Theatricals — Problem of Govern- 
ment in an Archipelago Where Race Questions Are Predominant — Now 
Americans Should Remember Captain Cook as an Illustrious Pioneer. 

Regarding the islands in the Pacific that we have for a long time largely occu- 
pied and recently wholly possessed, the Hawaiian cluster that are the stepping; 
stone, the resting place and the coal station for the golden group more than a thou- 
sand leagues beyond, we should remember Captain Cook as one of our own Western, 
pioneers, rejoice to read his true story, and in doing so to form a correct estimate: 
of the people who have drifted into the area of our Protection, or territory that is. 
inalienably our own, to be thoroughly Americanized, that they may some day be- 
worthy to become our fellow-citizens. 

Sunday, January 18th, 1778, Captain Cook, after seeing birds every day, and; 
turtles, saw two islands, and the next day a third one, and canoes put off from the* 
shore of the second island, the people speaking the language of Otaheite. As the 
Englishmen proceeded, other canoes appeared, bringing with them roasted pigs and 
very fine potatoes. The Captain says: ^^Several small pigs were purchased for 
a six-penny nail, so that we again found ourselves in a land of plenty. The natives; 
were gentle and polite, asking whether they might sit down, whether they might 
spit on the deck, and the like. An order restricting the men going ashore was 
issued that I might do everything in my power to prevent the importation of a 
fatal disease into the island, which I knew some of our men now labored under.'* 
Female visitors were ordered to be excluded from the ships. Captain Cook's journal 
is very explicit, and he states the particulars of the failure of his precautions. This 
is a subject that has been much discussed, and there is still animosity in the con- 
troversy. The discovery of the islands that he called the Sandwich, after his patron 
the Earl of Sandwich, happened in the midst of our Revolutionary war. After 

319 
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Cook's explorations for the time, he sailed in search of the supposed Northwest pass- 
age, and that enterprise appearing hopeless, returned to the summer islands^ and 
met his fate in the following December. Captain George Vancouver, a friend and 
follower of Cook, says, in his "Voyage of Discovery and Around the World." from 
1790 to ITOo: 

"It should seem that the reign of George the Third had been reserved by the 
Great Disposer of all things for the glorious task of establishing the grand key- 
stone to that expansive arch over which the arts and sciences should pass to the 
furthermost corners of the earth, for the instruction and happiness of the most lowly 
children of nature. Advantages so highly beneficial to the untutored parts of the 
human race, and so extremely important to that large proportion of the subjects of 
this empire who are brought up to the sea service deserve to be justly appreciated; 
and it becomes of very little importance to the bulk of our society, whose enlightened 
humanity teaches them to entertain a lively regard for the welfare jind interest 
of those who engage in such adventurous undertakings for the advancement of 
science, or for the extension of conmiercc, what may be the animadversions or sar- 
casms of those few unenlightened minds that may peevishly demand, "what bene- 
ficial consequences, if any, have followed, or are likely to follow to the discoverers, 
or to the discovered, to the common interests of humanity, or to the increase of 
useful knowledge, from jill our boasted attempts to explore the distant recesses of the 
globe?" The learned editor (Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury) who has so 
justly anticipated this injudicious remark, has, in his very com'prehensive introduc- 
tion to Captain Cook's last voyage, from whence the. above quotation is extracted, 
given to the public not only a complete and satisfactory answer to that question, but 
has treated every other part of the subject of discovery so ably as to render any further 
observations on former voyages of this description wholly unnecessary, for the 
purpose of ])ringing the reader acquainted with what had been accomplished, pre- 
viously to my being honored with His Majesty's commands to follow up the labors 
of tliat niustrious navigator Captain James Cook; to whose steady, uniform, inde- 
fatigable and undiverted attention to the several objects on which the success of his 
enterprises ultimately depended, the world is indebted for such eminent and im- 
portant benefits." 

Captain George Vancouver pays, in the introduction of his reports, a remark- 
aljle tribute to Captain Cook, that should become familiar to the American people, 
for it is one of the features of prevalent Hawaiian literature that the great -nayigator 
is much disparaged, and denounced. One of the favorite theories of the miflsionaries 
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has been thai Cook's death at the hands of the savages was substantially the pun- 
ishment inflicted by God, because the Captain allowed himself to be celebrated and 
wor^:hipped as a god by the heathen, consenting to their idolatry when he should 
have preached to them, as was done with so much efficiency nearly half a century 
later. The fact is the natives had a great deal of "religion" of their own, and 
defended "their superstitions with skill and persistence before yielding to the great 
simplicities of the Christian faith. Captain Cook, it must be admitted, did not 
attem])t to preach the gospel. The gentleness of tlie natives turned out to con- 
tain a great deal that was most horrible. 

The closing years of the last century were those of rapid progress in the art of 
navigation, and Captain Vancouver gives this striking summary of testimony: 

"By the introduction of nautical astronomy into marine education, we are taught 
to sail on the hypothenuse, instead of traversing two sides of a triangle, which was 
the usage in earlier times; by this means the circuitous course of all voyages from 
place to 2)lace is considerably shortened; and it is now become evident that sea 
officers of the most common rate abilities who will take the trouble of making 
themselves acquainted with the principles of this science, will, on all suitable occa- 
sinos, with proper and correct instruments, be enabled to acquire a knowledge of 
their situation in the Atlantic, Indian or Pacific Oceans, with a degree of accuracy 
sufficient to steer on a meridianal or diagonal line, to any known spot, provided it 
be sufficiently conspicuous to be visible at any distance from five to ten leagues. 

"This great improvement, by which the most remote parts of the terrestrial 
globe are brought so sasily within our reach, would nevertheless have been of com- 
I)aratively little utility had not those happy means been discovered for preserving the 
lives and health of the officers and seamen engaged in such distant and perilous 
undertakings; wliich were so peacefully practiced by Captain Cook, the first great 
discoverer of this salutary system, in all his latter voyages around the globe. But 
in none have the effect of his wise regulations, regimen and discipline been more 
manifest than in the course of the expedition of which the following pages are 
designed to treat. To an unremitting attention, not only to food, cleanliness, ven- 
tilation, and an early administration of antiseptic provisions and medicine?, but 
also to prevent as much as possible the chance of indisposition, by prohibiting indi- 
viduals from carelessly exposing themselves to the influence of climate, or unhealthy 
indulgences in times of relaxation, and by relieving them from fatigue and the 
inclemency of the weather the moment the nature of their duty would permit them 
to retire, is to be ascribed the preservation of the health and lives of sea-faring peo- 
ple on long voyages/^ 
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"Those benefits did not long remain unnoticed by the commercial part of the 
Britiirh nation. Remote and distant voyages being now no longer objects of terror, 
enterprises were projected and carried into execution, for the purpose of establishing 
new and lucrative branches of commerce between Northwest America and China; 
and parts of the coast of the former that had not been minutely examined by Cap- 
tain Cook became now the general resort of the persons thus engaged/* 

The special zeal and consistency with which Cook is defended by the English 
navigators who knew him and were competent to judge of the scope of his achieve- 
ments is due in part to the venom of his assailants. The historian of the Sandwich 
Islands, Sheldon Dibble, says: "An impression of wonder and dread having been 
made, Captain Cook and his men found little diflRculty in having such intercourse 
with the people as they chose. In regard to that intercourse, it was marked, as the 
world would say, with kindness and humanity. But it cannot be concealed that here 
and there at this time, in the form of loathsome disease, was dug the grave of the 
Hawaiian nation; and from so deep an odium it is to be regretted that faithful his- 
tory cannot exempt even the fair name of Captain Cook himself, since it was evident 
that he gave countenance to the evil. The native female first presented to him was 
a person of some rank; her name was Lelemahoalani. Sin and death were the 
first commodities imported to the Sandwich Islands." 

We have already quoted Captain Cook's first words on this subject. He had much 
more to say giving in detail difficulties rather too searching to be fully stated. As for 
the charge that Cook personally engaged in debauchery, it rests upon the tradition 
of savages, who had no more idea than wild animals of the restraint of human pas- 
sion. It was debated among the islanders whether the white men should be as- 
sailed by the warriors, and it was on the advice of a native queen that the women 
were sent to make friends with the strangers; and this was the policy pursued. Aa 
for the decline of the natives in numbers, and the "digging the grave of the na- 
tion,'' the horror of the islands w^as the destruction of female infants, and also the 
habit of putting aged and helpless men and women to death. The general indict- 
ment against Captain Cook is that this amiable race was j'ust about prepared for 
Christianity when he thrust himself forward as a god, and with his despotic licen- 
tiousness destroyed immediate possibilities of progress. In Sandwich Island note& 
by "a Haole" (that is to say, a white person) we see what may be said on the other 
side of the picture: "It becomes an interesting duty to examine their social, po- 
litical and religious condition. The first feature that calls the attention to the 
past is their social condition, and a darker picture can hardly be presented to the 
contemplation of man. They had their frequent boxing matches on a public arena^ 
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and it was nothing uncommon to see thirty or forty left dead on the field of con- 
test. 

"As gamblers they were inveterate. The game was indulged in by every per- 
son, from the king of each island to the meanest of his subjects. The wager ac- 
companied every scene of public amusement. They gambled away their property to 
the last vestige of all they possessed. They staked every article of food, their grow- 
ing crops, the cloOies they wore, their lands, wives, daughters, and even the very 
bones of their arms and legs — to be made into fishhooks after they were dead. 
These steps led to the most absolute and crushing poverty. 

"They had their dances, which were of such a character as not to be conceived 
by a civilized mind, and were accompanied by scenes which would have disgraced 
even Nero's revels. Nearly every night, with the gathering darkness, crowds would 
retire to some favorite spot, wliere, amid every species of sensual indulgence they 
would revel until the morning twihght. At such times the chiefs would lay aside 
their authority, and mingle with the lowest courtesan in every degree of debauchery. 

"Thefts, robberies, murders, infanticide, licentiousness of the most debased and 
debasing character, burying their infirm and aged parents alive, desertion of the 
sick, revolting cruelties to the unfortunate maniac, cannibalism and drunkenness, 
form a list of some of the traits in social life among the Hawaiians in past days. 

"Their drunkenness was intense. They could prepare a drink, deadly intoxicat- 
ing in its nature, from a mountain plant called the awa (Piper methysticum). A 
bowl of this disgusting liquid was always prepared and served out just as a party of 
chiefs were sitting down to their meals. It would sometimes send the victim into 
a slumber from which he never awoke. The confirmed awa drinker could be imme- 
diately recognized by his leprous appearance. 

^^By far the darkest feature in their social condition was seen in the family rela- 
tion. Society, however, is only a word of mere accommodation, designed to express 
domestic relations as they then existed. ^Society' was, indeed, such a sea of pollution 
as cannot be well described. Marriage was unknown, and all the sacred feelings 
whicli are suggested to our minds on mention of the various social relations, such 
as husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, were to them, indeed, 
as though they had no existence. There was, indeed, in this respect, a dreary blank 
— a dark chasm from which the soul instinctively recoils. There were, perhaps, 
some customs which imposed some little restraint upon the intercourse of the sexes, 
but those customs were easily dispensed with, and had nothing of the force of estab- 
lished rules. It was common for a husband to have manv wives, and for a wife also 
to have many husbands. The nearest ties of consanguinity were but little regarded. 
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**Thi)M' iK'ncfits dill not lon^ remain unnoticed by the commercial part of the 
](riti>li natinii. Hiimiti' and dis^tunt voyages being now no longer objects of terror^ 
('iitt'r|)riM*s ucri.* pniji-rted and carried into execution, for the purpose of establishing 
iiirw and Iiirrative hranclies nf eummeree between Northwest America and China; 
and parts of the cuast uf the ftinner that had not been minutely examined by Cap- 
tain Cook became now the ;reneral resort of the persons thus engaged.'' 

Till- >iM( iai xt-al and ion>i«teney with which Cook is defended by the EInglish 
navi;:ators wlio knew him and were ('om])etent to judge of the scope of his achieve- 
m«nt> is due in part to the venom of his assailants. The historian of the Sandwich 
Islands, Shehlon Dihhie. says: "An impression of wonder and dread having been 
maih*. Captain (*ook and his men found little difficulty in having such intercourse 
witli the penph* as they chose. In regard to that intercourse^ it was marked, as the 
worhl would sav. with kimhies*. and Inimanitv. But it cannot be concealed that here 
ami thrrc m tliis time, in the form of h>athsome disease^ was dug the grave of the 
Hawaiian nation; and from so deep an odium it is to be regretted that faithful his- 
tory cannot exfuipt even the fair name of Captain Cook himself, since it was evident 
that hi* ;:avc countenance to ilie evil. The native female first presented to him was 
n per>nn of some rank; iier name was Lelemahoalani. Sin and death were the 
fir>t comimuliiics imp(»rtcd to the Sandwich Ii>lands." 

W'v have already (pioted (*aptain CookV first words on this subject. He had much 
more to >ay ;:ivin«x in detail ditliculties rather too searching to be fully stated. As for 
the charu'c that ('(»ok personally cn;ra;:ed in dchauchery, it rests upon the tradition, 
of >ava;:cs, who had no more idea than wild animals of the restraint of human pas- 
sion. It \s,\< (h>hated anion*: the islanders whether the white men should be as- 
sailed hy the warriors, and it was on the advice of a native queen that the women 
were sent to make friends with the strangers; and this was the policy pursued. Aa 
for the ilciline of the natives in numbers, and the "digging the grave of the na- 
tion." the horror (»f the islands was the destruction of female infants, and also the 
liahit of puttin<; nircd and helpless men and women to death. The general indict* 
ni( nt a^rainst Captain Cook is that this amiable race was just about prepared for 
Chri.-tianity when he thrust himself forward as a <:od, and with his despotic licen- 
tiou^ticss destroyed immediate ))ossil)ilities of progress. In Sandwich Island notes 
hy "a Haole" (that is to say, a white person) we see what may be said on the other 
side of the picture: 'Mt Ixcomcs an interoting duty to examine their social, po- 
litical and reIi«Mous condition. The first feature that calls the attention to the 
l^ast i- their >ocial condition, and a darker picture can hardly be presented to the 
contemplation of man. They had their frequent boxing matches on a pnUie 
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and it was nothing uncommon to see thirty or forty left dead on the field of con- 
test. 

^*As gamblers they were inveterate. The game was indulged in by every per- 
son, from the king of each island to the meanest of his subjects. The wager ac- 
companied every scene of public amusement. They gambled away their property to 
the last vestige of all they possessed. They staked every article of food, their grow- 
ing crops, the clotlies they wore, their lands, wives, daughters, and even the very 
bones of their arms and legs — to be made into fishhooks after they were dead. 
These steps led to the most absolute and crushing poverty. 

''They had their dances, which were of such a character as not to be conceived 
by a civilized mind, and were accompanied by scenes which would have disgraced 
even Nero's revels. Nearly every night, with the gathering darkness, crowds would 
retire to some favorite spot, where, amid every species of sensual indulgence they 
would revel until the morning twilight. At such times the chiefs would lay aside 
their authority, and mingle with the lowest courtesan in every degree of debauchery. 

''Thefts, robberies, murders, infanticide, licentiousness of the most debased and 
<li'ba>:ng character, burying their infirm and aged parents alive, desertion of the 
>;(k, revolting cruelties to the unfortunate maniac, cannibalism and drunkenness, 
t'urni a list of some of the traits in social life among the Ilawaiians in past days. 

•'Their drunkenness was intense. They could prepare a drink, deadly intoxicat- 
ing in its nature, from a mountain plant called the awa (Piper methysticum). A 
])o\vl of this disgusting liquid was always prepared and served out just as a party of 
cliiefs were sitting down to their meals. It would sometimes send the victim into 
a slumber from which he never awoke. The confirmed awa drinker could be imme- 
diately recognized by his leprous appearance. 

*'l>v far the darkest feature in their social condition was seen in the familv rela- 
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lion. »S()ciety, however, is only a word of mere accommodation, designed to express 
domestic relations as they then existed. 'Society' was, indeed, such a sea of pollution 
as cannot be well described. Marriage was unknown, and all the sacred feelings 
whicli are suggested to our minds on mention of the various social relations, such 
as husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, were to them, indeed, 
as tiion;:h they had no existence. There was, indeed, in this respect, a dreary blank 
— a dark chasm from which the soul instinctively recoils. There were, perhaps, 
some customs which imposed some little restraint upon the intercourse of the sexes, 
but those customs were easily dispensed with, and had nothing of the force of estab- 
li>hed rules. It was common for a husband to have manv wives, and for a wife also 
to have many husbands. The nearest ties of consanguinity were but little regarded, 
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from one of tlic* boats and Kalinin was killed. Kckuhaupio made the gmtest speed 
I ill lie reachni I he jtlace of the kin^^s where Captain Cook also was, and commnm- 
(ated the intclli^'tiue of the death of the chief. The attendants of the king were 
enra<;ed and shnwid >i;:ns of hostility, but were restrained by the thought that 
i^ipiain Cook \\i\< a «:od. At that instant a warrior, with a spear in his hand, ap- 
]>roac'hed ( apiain Conk and was liuarU to say that the boats in the harbor had 
Killed his hrntlur. and he would he revenged. Captain Cook, from his enraged 
iippearanee and that of \hv multitude, was su.<pieious of hiniy and fired upon him 
uith his pJMol. Tiun fnllowed a seene of eonfusion, and in the midst Captain Cook 
being hit with a .-tnin-. and pereeiving the man who threw it^ shot him dead. He also 
>iruck a eertain cliii-f with his sword, wluxe name was Kalaimanokahoowaha. The 
chief in>tiintly .-ci/cil Captain Cook with a strong hand, designing merely to hold 
111 Ml and not to take his life; for he suppo>ed him to be a god and that he could not 
die. Captain Conk >trii;rL'led to five himself from the grasp, and as he waa ahout 
to fiill iittnvd a ;:rnan. The jMople immediately exelaimcd, ^^Ile groans — ^he IB not 
a i:"d/* and instantly .-lew him. Such was the melaneholy death of Captain Cook. 

''Immediately the men in tlie boat eommenced n deliberate fire upon the crowd. 
Tiiey had nf rained in a measure before, for fear of killing their Captain. Many of 
the natives were kilh'd." 

"Historian I)ibble docs not notice the evidence that Cook lost his life by turning 
to his men in the b(»ats, orderin*; them not to fire. It was at that moment he was 
stabbed in tlie back. Dibble re])resenis the facts as if to justify the massacre of the 
^Ti'at navipitor, becaus(» ho allowe«l the heathen to think he was one of their gang of 
«;ods. liut this ])resumption ou<;ht not to have been allowed to excuse preyarica- 
tion about testimony. The importance of Dibble's history is that it is representa- 
tive, lie concludes with this eloipient passage: "From one heathen nation we 
may h arn in a measure the wants of all. And we ought not to restrict OUT yiew, 
but, look at the wide world. To do then for all nations what I haye urged in ho- 
hnlf « I' the Sandwiih Islands, how f,n'eai and extensive a work! How yast the ^num- 
ber of men and how immense tlu amount of means which seem necessary to eleyate 
all nations, and «:ain over the whole earth to the permanent dominion of the Lord 
Je.-us Chri.-i! Can :>()0,(H)(),0()0 of pa<:an children and youth be trained and in- 
f-irucicil by a few hands? (an the means of instructing them .be furnished by the 
mere farihin;.^^ and ])ence of the church? Will it not be some time yet before minis- 
ters and church members will need to be idle a moment Tor the want of work? Is 
there any dan^a-r of our bein;^ <'"t "^l* fn>in the blessed privilege either of giying or 
of goin^'? There is a great work yet to be done — a noble work — a yaiioua and a 
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•difficult work — a work worthy of God's power, God's resources, and God's wisdom. 
What Christendom has as yet done is scarcely worthy of being called a commence- 
ment. When God shall bring such energies into action as shall be commensurate 
with the greatness of the work — when he shall cause every redeemed sinner, by 
the abundant influence of llis Holy Spirit, to lay himself out wholly in the great 
enterprise, then there will be a sight of moral sublimity that shall rivet the gaze of 
angels." 

We quote this writer as to what became of the remains of Cook: "The body of 
Captain Cook was carried into the interior of the island, the bones secured accord- 
ing to their custom, and the flesh burned in the fire. The heart, liver, etc., of Cap- 
tain Cook, wTre stolen and eaten by some hungry children, who mistook them in the 
night for the inwards of a dog. The names of the children were Kupa, Mohoole and 
Kaiwikokoole. These men are now all dead. The last of the number died two 
years since at the station of Lahaina. Some of the bones of Captain Cook were 
sent on board his ship, in compliance with the urgent demands of the officers; and 
some were kept by the priests as objects of worship." The "heart, liver, etc.," were 
of course given to tlfe children to eat! The bones are still hidden, and presumably 
not much worshiped. The first of the remains of Captain Cook given up was a 
nia^s of llis bloody flesh, cut as if from a slaughtered ox. After some time there 
Avcre other fragments, including one of his hands which had a well known scar, 
and j)erfectly identified it. Along with this came the story of burning flesh, and 
denials of cannibalism. Mr. Dibble speaks of Cook's "consummate folly and out- 
rageous tyranny of placing a blockade upon a heathen bay, which the natives could 
not ])us<ibly be supposed either to understand or appreciate." That blockade, like 
others, was understood when enforced. The historian labors to work out a case to 
ju.-tify the murder of Cook because he received worship. As to the acknowledgment 
of Cook as the incarnation of Lono, in the Hawaiian Pantheon, Captain King says: 

^'I>efore I proceed to relate the adoration that was paid to Captain Cook, and the 
peculiar ceremonies with which he was received on this fatal island, it will be nec- 
essary to describe the Moral, situated, as I have already mentioned, at the south 
side of the beach at Kakooa (Kealakeakua). It 'was a square solid pile of stones, 
about forty yards long, twenty broad, and fourteen in height. The top was flat and 
well paved, and surrounded by a wooden rail, on which were fixed the skulls of the 
captives sacrificed on the death of their chiefs. In the center of the area stood a ruin- 
ous old buiUling of wood, connected with the rail on each side by a stone wall, 
which next divided the whole space into two ])arts. On the side next the country 
were five poles, upward of twenty feet high, supporting an irregular kind of scaffold; 
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(Ill the opiiusito >iiK> toward the son, stood two small houses with a covered commnni- 
cation. 

"We wtTi' nmdiuii'd hy Koah to the top of this pile by an easy ascent leading 
fnnii tlio In-aih to tlie northwost comtT of the area. At the entrance we saw twa 
hiriri' woodi'ii iina«:os, witli foaturos violently distorted, and a long piece of carved 
wooil of a L-oiiii-al form inverted, rising from the top of their heads; the rest was 
without form and wrappe«l round wiih red clotli. We were here met by a tall young* 
man with a lon«r heard, who presented ( aptahi C'ook to the images^ and after chanting 
a kind of livmn. in which he was joined hv Koah, thev led us to that end of the 
ilorai where ilu- fiv«' jioK-s were lixed. At the foot of them were twelve images 
raiiL'id in a semii ireiilar form, and ])efore the middle figure stood a high stand or 
taiile, exactly rcMMnhling tiie Whatta (»f Othaheiti, on which lay a putrid hog, and 
under it pieces (if su^rar cane, eoeoanuts, hread fruit, plantains and sweet potatoes* 
K«»ali having: placed the Captain under the stand, took down the hog and held it 
toward him; and after having a second time addressed him in a long speechj^ pro* 
n on need with much vehemence and rapidity, he let it fall on the ground and led 
him to the seafToldinfr, which they he;ran to climb together, not without great risk of 
falling:. At this time we saw coming in solemn procession, at the entrance of the top 
(»f the Morai, ten men carrying a live hog and a large piece of red cloth. Being 
advanced a few paces, they stopped and ))rostrated themselves; and Kaireekeea, the 
young man above inenii(jned. went to them, and receiving the cloth carried it to 
i\<i:ih, who wrapped it around the (*aptain, and afterwards offered him the hog^ 
which was l^rought hy Kaireekeca with the same ceremony. 

**Wliil-t Capiain Cook was aloft in this awkward situation, swathed round with 
red cloth, and with dilliculiy keeping his hold amongst the pieces of rotten Bcaf- 
folding, Kaireekeca and Koah began tlieir oflice, chanting sometimes in concert and 
.-onictimes alternately. This lasted a considerable time; at length Koah let the 
hog drop, when he and the Cai)tain descended together. He then led him to the 
image.- before mentioned, and, having said something to each in a sneering tone^ 
>r:a|»j)iTig his fingers at them as he passed, he brought him to that in the center^ 
w li:( !i, from its being covered with red cloth, appeared to be in greater estimatioa 
than the rest. lU'fore this figure he prostrated himself and kissed it, desiring Cap- 
tain Cook lo do the same, who suffered himself to be directed by Koah throughout 
the whole of this ccremonv. 

"We were now led back to the other division of the llorai, where there was m 
>])i\('(' U!U or twelve feet square, sunk about three feet below the level of the area. 
Into this we descended, and Captain Cook was seated between two wooden iddla^ 
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Koah supporting one of his arms, wliil&t I was desired to support the other. At 
tills time arrived a second procession of natives, carrying a baked liog and a pudding, 
some bread fruit, cocoanuts and other vegetables. When they approached us Kai- 
reekeca put himself at their head, and presenting the pig to Captain Cook in the 
usual manner, began the same kind of chant as before, his companions making 
regular responses. We observed that after every response their parts became grad- 
ually shorter, till, toward the close, Kaireekeea's consisted of only two or three 
words, while the rest answered by the word Orono. 

'"When this offering was concluded, which lasted a quarter of an hour, the na- 
tives sat down fronting us, and began to cut up the baked hog, to peel the vegetables 
and break the cocoanuts; whilst others employed themselves in brewing the awa, 
which is done by chewing it in the same manner as at the Friendly Islands. Kairee- 
keea then took part of the kernel of a cocoanut, which he chewed, and wrapping 
it in a piece of cloth, rubbed with it the Captain's face, head, hands, arms and shoul- 
ders. The awa was then handed around, and after we had tasted it Koah and 
Pareea began to pull the flesh of the hog in pieces and put it into our mouths. I had 
no great objection to being fed by Pareea, who was very cleanly in his person, but 
Captain Cook, who was served by Koah, recollecting the putrid hog, could not 
swallow a morsel; and his reluctance, as may be supposed, was not diminished when 
I lie old man, according to his own mode of civility had chewed it for him. 

"When this ceremony was finished, which Captain Cook put an end to as soon as 
he decently could, we quitted the Morai.^' 

Evidently the whole purpose of Captain Cook in permitting this performance, 
was to flatter and gratify the natives and make himself strong to command them. 
The Captain himself was sickened, and got away as quickly as he could without 
giving offense. This was not the only case in which the native priests presented the 
navigator as a superior being. Perhaps the view the old sailor took of the style 
of ceremony was as there were so many gods, one more or less did not matter. Cook 
never attached importance to the freaks of superstition, except so far as it might be 
made useful in keeping the bloody and beastly savages in check. Bearing upon 
this point we quote W. D. Alexander's "Brief History of the Hawaiian People," 
pages 33-3 i: 

"Infanticide was fearfully prevalent, and there were few of the older women 
at the date of the abolition of idolatry who had not been guilty of it. It was the 
u])inion of those best informed that two- thirds of all the children born were de- 
stroyed in infancy by their parents. Tfiey were generally buried alive, in many cases 
in the very houses occupied by their unnatural parents. On all the islands the num- 
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bor of in:iU>!< was iniiili •:iv:itcr tlinii tliat of ft>ni:ile!«, in consequence of the girls 

bt'in«: iimn* fri'«|ih'iuly ili'>trnvftl than ilu' ho\<. The principal reason given for it 
wii-i lii/.iiu'>s— nnwilliiiiinr.-s tn inkr tlu- imubK* uf rearing children. It was a very 
com MM 111 praiiid' I'nr jmrcnl* to •rive a way their chilJren to any persons who were 
wiiliiiL' til adopt ih« Ml. 

■*Nn ri'iriiljir panMiial «li*riplinc was maintained, anil tlie chilTlren were too often 
left i«i fnllnw ih«ir nwn inrlinatinMs and t«) heeome familiar with the lowest vices. 

"NrL'Iert »»!" \\u' hrl|»le->. AmnnL' the eomnuMi people old a<ro was despised. The 
sick and tii<»e uh-i had heeome helpless from a<re were sometimes abandoned to die 
ur piu i»» draih. InsiMr jxnple weri* al>o -onietimes stoned to death." 
A^rain wr «jiititf AlexaMdi r's lli>tnry, pa;:e I'J: 

"StvirnI kinds uf fimd wi-re ftuhidden to the women on pain of death, viz., 
pork. Iianami-, < Drdnnii:.-. tint lis. and certain kinds of fish, as the ulua, the hnmu, 
the >liark, ilir iiiliimann or .-iJML'-ray. etc. The men of the poorer class often formed 
a ?«»ri of eaiJM;: cliih apart frnm tlnir wive-. Those laws were rigorously enforced. 
At ilonaunan. Hawaii, two yoiin;: >rirls uf the hi>rhest rank, Kapiolani and Keoua, 
lia\in^' l>een detert^d in th«' ad nf t-atin;: a hanamu their kahu, or tutor, was held re- 
^Jn■I.^il)le, and \n\\ in drjiih l»y dniwniii.ir. Sluirily before the abolition of the tabus, 
a little child had nnr nf hrr i-yo seunpcd out for the .<iame offense. About the same 
linir a woman wa.- ])nt to dmili fnr entering the eating hquse of her husband, al- 
tliniiixJi >hr \\a- tiji^v ;U the time." 

Cjijiiain Cnnk >eem- to have committed the nnpardonablc sin in not beginning 
the -Mird wurk nf preaching the gus])el a long generation before the missionaries 
arrived, and I lie umIv sound rea>on f«)r this i> found in Dibble's History, in his state- 
ment tiiat the i^lnnders steadily degenerated nntil tlio missions were organized. 

Writer- of good repute, A. Forniuider. chief of them, are severe with Captain 
('••nk on accnunt of his alleged greed, not paying enough for the red feathers woven 
inti) I'MMciful form.-. rerha]»< that is a common fault in the transactions of civilized 
men with harharians. William IVnn is the only man wFtli a great reputation for 
(JeMling fairly with American lied Men, and he was not impoverished by'it. Cook 
L'-ave nail- for lings, and that is mentioned in i)hrases that are malicious. Iron was 
\n the i^liinder-: the precious metal, and Ihoy were not cheated. A long drawn out 
clfurt ha- been made to imj)re-s the world that Cook thought himself almost a god,and 
was a moM-irr. The native- gave lo the wonderful people who came to them iii ships, 
liherallv of their plenty, and received in n»turn presents that pleased them, articles 
uf ulilitv. ]*.<'ad- came along at a later day. The natives believed Cook one of 
the heroe- of the imagination that they called gods. lie sought to propitiate tBem 
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and paid for fruit and meat in iron and showy trifles. His policy of progress was to 
introduce domestic animals. 

Xote the temper of Mr. Abraham Fornander, a man who has meant honesty of 
statement, but whose information was perverted: 

"And how did Captain Cook requite this boundless hospitality, that never once 
made default during his long stay of seventeen days in Kealakeakua, these mag- 
nificent presents o^ immense value, this delicate and spontaneous attention to every 
want, this friendship of the chiefs and priests, this friendliness of the common 
l)eople? By imposing on their good nature to the utmost limit of its ability to re- 
s])ond to the greedy and constant calls of their new friends; by shooting at one of 
tiie king's officers for endeavoring to enforce a law of the land, an edict of his 
sovereign that hai:)pened to be unpalatable to the new comers, and caused them 
some temporary inconvenience, after a week's profusion and unbridled license; 

■a 

by a liberal exhibition of his force and thetmeanest display of his bounty; by giving 
the king a linen shirt and a cutlass in return for feather cloaks and helmets, which, 
irrespective of their value as insignia of the highest nobility in the land, were worth 
singly at least from five to ten thousand dollars, at present price of tlie feathers, 
not counting the cost of manufacturing; by a reckless disregard of the proprieties 
of ordinary intercourse, even between civilized and savage*man, and a wanton insult 
to what he reasonably may have supposed to have been the religious sentiments 
of his hosts." This is up to the mark of a criminal lawyer retained to prove by 
native testimony that Captain James Cook was not murdered, but executed for cause. 
The great crime of Cook is up to this point that of playing that he was one of the 
Polvnesian ^rods. Fornander says: "When the sailors carried off, not onlv the rail- 
ing of the temple, but also the idols of the gods within it, even the large-hearteJ 
patience of Kaoo gave up, and he meekly requested that the central idol at least 
might be restored. Captain King failed to perceive that the concession of the 
priests was that of a devotee to his saint. The priests would not sell their religion? 
emblems and belongings for "thirty pieces of silver," or any remuneration, but they 
were willing to offe;' up the entire Ileiau, and themselves on the top of it, as a 
holocaust to Lono, if he had reciuested it. So long as Cook was regarded as a god 
in their eves thev could not refuse him. And though they exhibited no resentment 
lit the re([uest, the ^vant of delicacy and consideration on tho part of Captain Cook 
is none the less glaring. After his death, and when the illusion of godship hiid sub- 
-idrd. his s])oliation of the very lleiau in which he had been deified was not on« 
of the least of the grievances which native annalists laid up against him. 
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"At eleven o'clock iu the forenoon we anchored in the bay, which is Culied 
by the natives Karakaooa, (Kealakeakua), in thirteen fathoms water, over a sandy 
bottom, and about a quarter of a mile from the northeast shore. In this situation 
the .-outh })oint of the bay bore south by west, and the north point west half 
nortli. We moored with the stream-anchor and cable, to the northward, unbent 
the ^ail^ and struck yards and topmasts. Tlie ships continued to be much crowded 
with natives, and were surrounded by a multitude of canoes. I had nowhere, in 
the course of my voyages, seen so numerous a body of people assembled in one 
place. I'or, besides those who had come off to us in canoes, all the shore of the 
bay was covered with spectators, and many hundreds were swimming around the 
ships like shoaJs of fish. Via could not but be struck with the singularity of this 
scene, and perhaps there were few on board who lamented our having failed in our 
endeavors to find a northern passage homeward last summer. To this disappoint- 
ment we owed our having it in our power to revisit the Sandwich Islands, and to 
enrich our voyage with a discovery which, though the last, seemed in many re- 
spects to be the most important that had hitherto been made by Europeans, through- 
out the extent of the Pacific Ocean." 

This is the end of Cook's writing. His murder followed immediately. He fell 
by the hands of people for whom his good will was shown in his last words. The 
coucliiding pages of the jou^'nal answer all the scandals his enemies have so busily 
circulated. 

There is a gleam of humor that shows like a thread of gold in the midst of 
the somber tragedies of the Sandwich Islands, and we must not omit to extract 
it from "The Voyage of Discovery Around the World" by Captain George Van- 
couver, when lie spent some time in Hawaii, and gives two bright pictures — one 
of a theatrical i)erformanec, and the other the happy settlement of the disordered 
domestic relations of a- monarch. 

A GIFTED NATIVE ACTRESS AND SOME EOYAL DRAMATISTS. 

''There was a performance by a single young woman of the name of Puckoo, 
whose person and manners were l)oth very agreeable. Her dress, notwithstanding 
the heat of the weather, consisted of an immense quantity of cloth, which was 
wreaths of black, red and yellow feathers; but, excepting these, she wore no dress 
a manner as to give a pretty effect to the variegated pattern of the cloth; and was 
otherways disposed with great taste. Her head and neck were decorated with 
wreaths of black, red and yellow feathers; but, excepting these, she wore no dress 
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from the waist upwards. Her ankles, and nearly half way up her legs, were deco- 
rated with several folds of cloth, widening upwards, so that the upper parts ex- 
tended from the leg at least four inches all round; this was encompassed by a 
j)iece of net work, wrought very close, from the meshes of which were hung the 
small teeth of dogs, giving this part of her dress the appearance of an omanuented 
funnel. On her wrists she wore bracelets made of the tusks of the largest hogs» 
These were highly polished and fixed close together in a ring, the concave sides 
of the tusks being outwards; and their ends reduced to a uniform length, curving 
naturally away from the center, were by no means destitute of ornamental effects 
Thus ec^uipped, her appearance on the stage, before she uttered a single word, ex- 
cited considerable applause. 

"These amusements had hitherto been confined to such limited performances;. 
but this afternoon was to be dedicated to one of a more splendid nature, in which 
some ladies of consequence, attendants on the court of Tamaahmaah, were to per- 
form the principal parts. Great pains had been taken, and they had gone through 
many private rehearsals, in order that the exhibition this evening might be worthy 
of the })ublic attention; on the conclusion of which, I purposed by a display of 
fireworks, to make a return for the entertainment they had afforded us. 

"About four o'clock we were informed it was time to attend the royal dames;. 
their theatre, or rather place of exhibition, was about a mile to the southward of 
our tents, in a small square, surrounded l)y houses, and sheltered by trees, a situa- 
tion as well chosen for the performance, as for the accommodationo of the specta- 
tors; who, on a moderate computation, could not be estimated at less than four 
thousand, of all ranks and descriptions of persons. 

"The dress of the actresses was something like that worn by Puckoo, though 
made ©f superior materials, and disposed with more taste and elegance. A very con- 
siderable quantity of their finest cloth was prepared for the occasion; of this their 
lower garment was formed, which extended from their waist half down their legs,. 
and was so plaited as fo appear very much like a hoop petticoat. This seemed the 
most difrieult part of their dress to adjust, for Tamaahmaah, who was considered 
to be a profound critic, was frequently appealed to by the women, and his direc- 
tions were implicitly followed in many little alterations. Instead of the omaments- 
of cloth and net-work, decorated with dogs' teeth, these ladies had each a ^en 
wreath made of a kind of bind weed, twisted together in different parts like a rope^ 
which was wound round from the ankle, nearly to the lower part of the petticoat.^ 
On their wrists they wore no bracelets nor other ornaments, but across their necks 
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and shoulders were green sashes, very nicely made, with the broad leaves of the 
tee, a plant that produces a very luscious sweet root, the size of a yam. This part 
of their dress was put on the last by each of the actresses; and the party being now 
fully attired, the king and queen, who had been present the whole time of their 
dressing, were obliged to withdraw, greatly to the mortification of the latter, who 
would gladly have taken her part as a performer, in which sTie was reputed to 
excel very highly. But the royal pair were compelled to retire, even from the ex- 
hibition, as they are prohibited by law from attending such amusements, except- 
ing on the festival of the new year. Indeed, the performance of this day was con- 
trary to the established rules of the island, but being intended as a compliment to 
us, the innovation was permitted. 

"'As their majesties withdrew, the ladies of rank and the principal chiefs began 
to make their appearance. The reception of the former by the multitude was- 
marked by a degree of respect that I had not before seen amongst any inhabitants 
of the countries in the Pacific Ocean. The audience assembled at this time were 
standing in rows, from fifteen to twenty feet deep, so close as to touch each other; 
but these ladies no sooner approached in their rear, in any accidental direction, than 
a passage was instantly made for them and their attendants to pass through in 
the most commodious manner to their respective stations, where they seated them- 
selves on the ground, which was covered with mats, in the most advantageous sit- 
uation for seeing and hearing the performers. Most of these ladies were of a cor- 
pulent form, which, assisted by their stately gait, the dignity with which they 
moved, and the number of their pages, who followed with fans to court the refresh- 
ing breeze, or with fly-flaps to disperse the offending insects, announced their con- 
eequence as the wives, daughters, sisters, or other near relations of the principal 
chiefs, who, however, experienced no such marks of respect or attention themselves; 
being obliged to make their way through the spectators in the best manner they 
were able. 

*The time devoted to the decoration of the actresses extended bevond the limits 
of the quiet patience of the audience, who exclaimed two or three times, from all 
quarters, '"Iloorah, hoorah, poaliealee,'^ signifying that it would be dark and black 
night before the performance would begin. But the audience here, like similar 
ones in other countries, attending with a pre-disposition to be pleased, was in good 
humor, and was easily appeased, by the address of our faithful and devoted friend 
Trywhookee, who was the conductor of the ceremonies, and sole manager on this 
occasion, lie came forward and apologized by a speech that produced a general 
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laiigli, and, causing the music to begin, we heard no further murmurs. 

"Tlie band consisted of five men, all standing up, each with a highly polished 
wooden spoar in the left, and a small piece of the same material, equally well fin- 
ished, in the right hand; with tliis they beat on the spear, as an accompaniment 
to tlioir own voices in songs, that varied both as to time and measure, especially 
the latter; yet liieir voices, and tlie sounds produced from the rude instruments, 
which differed according to the ])]ace on which the tapering spear was struck, ap- 
peared to accord very well. Having engaged us a short time in this vocal perform- 
ance, the court hidies made their appearance, and were received with shouts of the 
greatest aj)i)Iansc. The musicians retired a few paces, and the actresses took their 
station bci'oi'c them. 

"The ht'roine of tlie piece, which consisted of four or five acts, had once shared 
tlie aU'eclioiis and embraces of Tamaahmaah, but was now married to an inferior 
chief, whose occupation in the household was that of the charge of the king's ap- 
parel. This lady was distinguished by a green wreath round the crown of the head; 
next to her was the captive daughter of Titeerce; the third a younger sister to the 
queen, the wife of Cry mama Ik x), who, being of the most exalted rank, stood in 
the middle. On each side of these were two of inferior quality, making in all seven 
actresses. They drew themselves up in a line fronting that side of the square that 
was uccii])ied by ladies of (juality and the chiefs. These were completely detached 
from the populace, not by any partition, but, as it were, by the respectful consent 
of the lower orders of the asseml)ly; not one of which trespassed or produced the 
least inaccommodation. 

^'This representation, like that before attempted to be described, was a compound 
of speaking and singing; the subject of which was enforced by gestures and actions. 
Tlie i)iece was in honor of a captive princess, whose name was CrycowcuUeneaow; 
and on her name being pronounced, every one present, men as well as women, who 
woiv any ornaments al)ove their waists, were obliged to take them off, though the 
ca])tive lady was at least sixty miles distant. This mark of respect was unobserved 
by the actresses whilst engaged in the performance; but the instant any one sat 
down, or at the close of the act, they were also obliged to comply with this mys- 
terious ceremony. 

"The variety of attitudes into which these women threw themselves, with the 
rap'Miiy of their action, resembled no amusement in any other part of the world 
witliin my knowledge, by a comparison with which I might be enabled to convey 
some idea of the stage effect thus produced, particularly in the three first parts, 
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in which there appeared much correspondence and harmony between the tone of 
their voices and the di.-play of their limbs. One or two of tlie performers* being 
not quite so perfect as the rest, afforded us an opportunity of exercising our judg- 
ment l)y comparison; and it must be confessed, that the ladies who most excelled, 
exhibited a degree of graceful action, for the attainment of which it is difficult to 
account. 

''In each of these first parts the songs, attitudes and actions appeared to me of 
greater variety than I had before noticed amongst the people of the great South 
Sea nation on any former occasion. The whole, though I am unequal to its de- 
scription, was supported with a wonderful degree of spirit and vivacity; so much 
indeed that some of their exertions were made with such a degree of agitating vio- 
lence as seemed to carry the performers beyond what their strength was able to 
sustain; and had the perfornrance finished with the third act, we should have re- 
tired from their theatre with a much higher idea of the moral tendency of their 
drama, than was conveyed by the offensive, libidinous scene, exhibited by the la- 
dies in the concluding part. The language of the song, no doubt, corresponded 
with the obscenitv of their actions; which were carried to a de^^ree of extravairance 
that weie calculated to produce nothing but disgust, even to the most licentious." 

From ''A Voyage of Discovery," by Captain George Vancouver: 

THK RK( OXCILIATION BY STRATEGY OF A KING WITH ONE OF HIS 

QUEENS. 

"Tahowmotoo was amongst the most constant of our guests; but his daughter, 
the disgraced queen, seldom visited our side of the bay. I was not, however, ig- 
norant of her anxious desire for a reconciliation with Tamnahmaah; nor was the 
same wish to be misunderstood in the conduct and behavior of the king, in whose 
<Tood opinion and confidence I had now acquired such a predominancy that I be- 
came accjuainted with his most secret inclinations and apprehensions. » 

"His unshaken attachment and unaltered affection for Tahowmannoo was con- 
fessed with a sort of internal self conviction of her innocence. He acknowledged 
with great candor that his own conduct had not been exactly such as warranted 
his having insisted upon a separation from his ([ueen; that although it could not 
authorize, it in some measure pleaded in excuse for her infidelity; and for his own, 
he alleged, that his high rank and supreme authority was a sort of licence for such 
indulgences. 

'^An accommodation which I considered to be mutually wished by both parties 
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wtis urged in the jfiruii^a'st terms by the queen's relations. To effect this desira- 
ble purpose, my interfereiiee was frequently solicited by them; and as it concurred 
with my own inclination, [ resolved on embracing the first favorable opportunity 
to use my best endeavors for bringing a reconciliation about. For although, on 
our former visit, Tahowmannoo had been regarded with the most favorable im- 
j)ressions, yet, whether from her distresses, or because she had really improved in 
her pcEsonal accomplishments, I will not take upon me to determine, but certain 
it is that one or both of these circumstances united had so far prepossessed us all 
in her favor, and no one more so than myself, that it had long been the general 
wish to see her exalted again to her former dignities. This desire was probably 
not a little heightened by the regard we entertained for the happiness and repose 
of our noble and generous friend Tamaahmaah, who was likely to be materially 
affected not only in his domestic comforts, but in his political situation, by receiv- 
ing again and reinstating his consort in her former rank and consequence. 

"I was convinced beyond all doubt that there were two or three of the most 
considerable chiefs of the island whose ambitious views were inimical to the in- 
terests and authority of Tamaahmaah; and it was much to be apprehended that 
if the earnest solicitations of the queen's father (whose condition and importance 
was next in consequence to that of the king) should continue to be rejected, that 
there could be little doubt of his adding great strength and influence to the dis- 
contented and turbulent chiefs, which would operate highly to the prejudice, if 
not totally to the destruction, of Tamaahmaah's regal power; especially as the ad- 
verse party seemed to form a constant opposition, consisting of a minority by na 
means to be despised by the executive power, and which appeared to be a principal 
constituent part of the Owhyean politics. 

*n"or these substantial reasons, whenever he was disposed to listen to such dis- 
course. T did not cease to urge the importance and necessity of his adopting measures 
so highly essential to his happiness as a man, and to his power, interest and authority 
a< the supreme chief of the island. All this he candidly acknowledged, but his 
pride threw impediments in the way of a reconciliation, which were hard to be re- 
moved. Tie would not himself become the immediate agent; and although he con- 
sidered it important that the negotiation should be conducted by some one of the 
|)nncii)al chiefs in his fullest confidence, yet, to solicit their good offices after 
having rejected their former overtures with disdain, was equally hard to recon- 
tile to his feelings. T stood nearly in the same situation with his favorite friends; 
hut being thoroughly convinced of the sincerity of his wishes, I spared him the 
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mortification of .soliciting the ofTices he had rejected, by again })rofTcring my services. 
To this he instantly consented, and observed that no jiroposal could have met his 
mind so completely; since, l)y effecting a reconciliation through my friendship, 
no umbrage could be taken at his having declined the several offers of his country- 
men by any of the individuals; whereas, had this object been accomplished by any 
om of the chiefs, it would probably have occasioned jealousy and discontent in 
tlu' minds of the others. 

"All, however, was not yet complete; the apprehension that some concession 
might be suggested, or expected, on his part, preponderated against every other 
consideration; and he would on no account consent, that it should appear that 
he had been privy to tlie business, or that it had been by his desire that a negotia- 
tion had been undertaken for this happy purpose, but that the whole should have 
the ai)pea ranee of being j)urely the result of accident. 

"'To this end it was determined that I should invite the queen, with several 
of her relations and friends, on board the Discovery, for the purpose of presenting 
them with some trivial matters, as tokens of my friendship and regard; and that, 
whilst thus emidoyed, our conversation should be directed to ascertain whether an 
accommodation was still an object to be desired. That on this appearing to be 
the general wish, Tamaahmaah would instantly repair on board in a hasty man- 
ner, as if he had something extraordinary to communicate; that I should a])i)ear 
to rejoice at this accidental meeting, and by instantly uniting their hands, bring 
the reconciliation to pass without the least discussion or explanation on either side. 
]>ut from his extreme solicitude lest he should in any degree be suspected of being 
concerned in this previous arrangement, a difficulty arose how to make him ac- 
quainted with the result of the proposed conversation on board, which could not 
be j)ermitte(l by a verbal message; at length, after some thought, he took up two 
pieces of pa])er, and of his own accord made certain marks with a pencil on each of 
them, and then delivered them to me. The difference of these marks he could 
well recollect; the one was to indicate that the result of my inquiries was agreeable 
to his wishes, and the other that it was contrary. In the event of my making use 
of the former, he proposed that it should not be sent on shore secretly, but in an 
i)\)vn and declared manner, and by way of a joke, as a present to his Owhyhean 
majesty. The natural gaiety of disposition which generally prevails among these 
islanders, would render this supposed disappointment of the king a subject for 
mirth, would in some degree prepare the company for his visit, and completely 
do away with every idea of its being the effect of a preconcerted measure. 
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"This }>lan was accordingly carried into execution on the following Monday. 
Whilst the (jueen and her party, totally ignorant of the contrivance, were receiving 
the compliments 1 had intended them, their good humor and pleasantry were in- 
finitely heightened hy the jest I proposed to pass upon the king, in sending him a 
piece of paper only, carefully wrapped up in some cloth of their own manufacture, 
accompanied by a message; importing, that as I was then in the act of distributing 
favors to my Owhyhean friends, T had not been unmindful of his majesty. 

"Tamaahmaah no sooner received the summons, than he hastened on board, and, 
with his usual vivacity, exclaimed before he made his appearance that he was 
come to thank me for the present I had sent him, and for my goodness in not 
having forgotten him on this occasion. This was heard by everyone in the cabin 
before he entered; and all seemed to enjoy the joke except the poor queen, who 
appeared to be much agitated at the idea of being again in his presence. The in- 
stant that, lie saw her his countenance expressed great surprise, he became imme- 
diately silent, and attempted to retire; but, having posted myself for the especial 
pur])o>e of preventing his departure, I caught his hand and, joining it with the 
queen's, their reconciliation was instantly completed. This was fully demonstrated^ 
not onlv l)v the tears that involuntarilv stole down the cheeks of both as thev 
embraced each other and mutually expressed the satisfaction they experienced; but 
by the behavior of every individual present, whose feelings on the occasion were not 
to be repressed; whilst their sensibility testified the happiness which this appar- 
ently fortuitous event had produced. 

'"A short pause, produced by an event so unexpected, was succeeded by the sort 
of good humor that such a happy circumstance would naturally inspire; the con- 
versation soon became general, cheerful and lively, in which the artifice imagined 
to have been imposed upon the king bore no small share. A little refreshment from 
a few glasses of wine concluded the scene of this successful meeting. 

"After the queen had acknowledged in the most grateful terms the weighty ob- 
ligations which she felt for my services on this occasion, I was snrprised by her 
saying, as we were all preparing to go on shore, that she had still a very great 
favor to request; which was, that I should obtain from Tamahmaah a solemn prom- 
ise that on her return to his habitation he would not beat her. The great cor- 
diality with which the reconciliation had taken place, and the happiness that each 
of them had continued to express in consequence of it, led me at first to consider 
this entreaty of the queen as a jest only; but in this I was mistaken, for, notwith- 
standing that Tamaahmaah readily complied with my solicitation, and assured me 
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nothing of the kind should take place, yet Tahowmannoo would not be satisfied 
without my accompanying them home to the royal residence, where I had the 
pleasure of seeing her restored to all her former honors and privileges, highly to 
the satisfaction of all the king's friends, but to the utter mortification of those who 
by their scandalous reports and misrepresentations had been the cause of the un- 
fortunate separtion. 

"The domestic affairs of Tamaahmaah having thus taken so happy a turn, his 
mind was more at liberty for political considerations; and the cession of Owhyhee 
to his Britannic Majesty now became an object of his serious concern." 



Captain Cook makes a strong plea in his journal that he was the very original 
discoverer of the Sandwich Islands. Referring to the wonderful extent of the sur- 
face of the earth in which the land is occupied by the Polynesial race, he exclaims: 

"How shall we account for this nation^s having spread itself, in so many de- 
tached islands, so widely disjoined from each other, in every quarter of the Pacific 
Ocean! We find it, from New Zealand in the South, as far as the Sandwich Islands, 
to the North! And, in another direction, from Easter Islands to the Hebrides! 
That is, over an extent of sixty degrees of latitude, or twelve hundred leagues. 
North and South! And eighty-three degrees of longitude, or sixteen hundred and 
sixty leagues, East and West! How much farther, in either direction, its colonies 
reach, is not known; but what we know already, in consequence of this and our 
former voyage, warrants our pronouncing it to be, though perhaps not the most 
numerous, certainly, by far, the most extensive, nation upon earth. 

"Had the Sandwich Islands been discovered at an early period by the Span- 
iards, there is little doubt that they would have taken advantage of so excellent a 
situation,* and have made use of Atooi, or some other of the islands, as a refresh- 
ing place to the ships, that sail annually from Acapulco for Manilla. They lie al- 
most midway between the first place and Guam, one of the Ladrones, which is at 
present their only port in traversing this vast ocean; and it would not have been a 
week's sail out of their common route to have touched at them; which could have 
been done without running the least hazard of losing the passage, as they are suf- 
ficiently within the verge of the easterly trade wind. An acquaintance with the 
Sandwich Islands would have been equally favorable to our Buccaneers, who u^ed 
sometimes to pass from the coast of America to the Ladrones, with a stock of food 
and water scarcely sufficient to preserve life. Here they might always have found 
plenty, and have been within a month's sure sail of the very part of California 
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which the Manilla ship is ohli^rinl to makes or else have returned to the coast of 
AnuTJi-a. tIt«in)U<rhlv ri'tittiMl. after an absence of two months. How happy wonld 
Lniil Alison have hrcn. and what hardships he would have avoided, if he had 
knnvMi that Hure was a irmup nf i>lands half way between America anjd Tinian, 
w)irrr all his want^ ciudd have bren elTectually supplied; and in describing which 
till- rlr;rant historian of that V()ya;:r wouhl liave presented his reader with fl more 
a^'HMable piitun* tlian I havi- bt'rn abk' to draw in this chapter." 

And yet there m-cmi^ to be reason for believing that there was a Spanish diip 
ea-t away on on^* nf the Hawaiian <rroup. and that their descendants are distincUy 
nuirked men vet: Th«.re wa< al>o i\ white man and woman saveii from the sea at 
>omv unknown period, of course since Xoaii,, and they multiplied and replenished, 
and.tlie ishmdt rs jtiikdl ii]> >o]iii\vhere a knack for doing things in construction 
of ))oai^ and tlic wr;iviii:r •>:' mat- that hint at a crude cinlization snrviying in a 
nia-s of bar])ariani>in. 

( aptain (leor>:e I)ixon names the islands discovered by Captain Cook on hia 

la>l vova«re: 

"<)\vhyh(v (Hawaii), tlie principal, is the first to the southward and eastward, 
th'- rr^i run in a dinriinn luarly northwest. Tlie names of the principal are 
Mowrc (Mjiiii). Morotoy (Mulokai). Kanai (Lanai), Whahoo (Oahu)^ Attopi (Eanai)^ 

and OiHM'how (Niihaii)." 

'i'liis account Dixon ;:ive- of two curious and rather valuable words: ■'The 
nionicnt a chief c(>nchide> a bar;:ain, he repeats the word Coocoo thrice, with quick- 
nc.--, and is ininicdiiUcly an>wcrc(l by all the people in his canoe with the' wosd 
\VIim:i]). pronounced in a tone of exclamation, but with greater or less energy^ in 

j)rojMuiioM a> the barpiin lie lias niatle is approved.'* 

Tlic ;:reat and celebrated Kamohameha, who consolidated the government of* 
tlx- i<lanr|>. did it bv an act of treachery and murder, thus told in Alexander's 

lii-i'Tv: 

■ 

*-'riic A^-assination of Keoua. — Toward the end of the year 1791 two of KamflF- 
lijinuli.r> cliii f counsellors, Kamanawa and Keaweaheulu, were sent on an emhasay 
to Kcoua ai Kaliuku in Kau. Keoua's chief warrior urged him to put them to 

d(aili, which he indi'^nantlv refused to do. 

"'\\y smooth sju'cche- and fair ])roniises they persuaded him to go to Kawaxha6y 
and have an interview with Kanicliaiueha, in order to put an end to the war, Which 
had la>ted nine years. Accordindv he set out with his most intimate friends and 
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t\¥enty-four rowers in his own double canoe, accompanied by Keaweaheuhi in an- 
other canoe, and followed by friends and retainers in other canoes. 

**As they approached the landing at Kawaihae, Keeaumoku surrounded Ke- 
oua's canoe with a number of armed men. As Kamakau relates: ^Seeing Kame- 
hameha on the beach, Keoua called out to him, ^'Ilere I am,^' to which he replied, 
*^Rise up and come here, that we may know each other." ' 

"As Keoua was in the act of leaping ashore, Keeaumoku killed him with a 
Bpear. All the men in Keoua's canoe and in the canoes of his immediate company 
were slaughtered but one. lUit when the second division approached, Kamehameha 
^ave orders to stop the massacre. The bodies of the slain were then laid upon the 
altar of Puukohola as an offering to the blood-thirsty divinity Kukailimoku. That 
of Keoua had been previously baked in an oven at the foot of the hill as a last 
indignity. This treacherous murder made Kamehameha master of the whole island 
of Hawaii, and was the first step toward the consolidation of the group under one 
government." 

This is one of those gentle proceedings of an amiable race, whose massacre of 
Captain Cook has been so elaborately vindicated by alleged exponents of civilization. 

There is found the keynote of the grevious native government in an incident 
of the date of 1841 by which "the foreign relations of the government b^'came 
involved with the schemes of a private firm. The firm of Ladd & Co. had takon 
the lead in developing the agricultural resources of the islands by their sugar plan- 
tation at Koloa and in other ways, and had gained the entire confidence of the 
king and chiefs. On the 24th of November, 1841, a contract was secretly drawn 
up at Lahaina by Mr. Brinsmade, a member of the firm, and Mr. Richards, and 
<duly sighed by the king and premier, which had serious after-consequences. It 
granted to Ladd & Co. the privilege of "leasing any now unoccupied and unim- 
proved localities" in the islands for one hundred years, at a low rental, each mill- 
site to include fifteen acres, and the adjoining land for cultivation in each locality 
not to exceed two hundred acres, with privileges of wood, pasture, etc. Those 
«ites were to be selected within one vear, which term was afterwards extended to 
four years from date." 

Of course there are many safeguards, particularly in this case, but the points 
of the posaession of land conceded, the time for the people to recover their rights 
never comes. 

One of the difficulties in the clearing up of the foggy chapters of the history 
of the Hawaiian islands is that within the lifetime of men who were vounn: at the 
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iloso of tlio last centtirv. tlio Ilawaiiun toiitruc became a written language, and 
niaili' I he trailitimis of sn va«;is lii<rhlv cDlorod ^•toriesy in various degrees accord* 
ill;; to i;;noraiur. prejudice and syinpaihy. acrcpti'd ns historical. The marvels 
aii-oinpljshnl liv thi' inissionariis iiiiliu>nu*(l ilicin to deal gently with those whose 
(i>n\i i>ii>ii was a n'i-o<rnii^i'd triuinidi of Christendom^ and there was an effort to- 
coiideiiin ( aptain ('oi»k. who had ailecied to nod as a God, as a warning to blas- 
pheiiKT*:. Still, till' truth of hi.-iory i> ])recious as the foundations of faith to men 
of all races and traditions, and the Kn;:lishnian who surpassed the French, Span- 
iards and I'ortugncse in discoveries of i>Iands in the vast spaces of the Pacific 
Ocean. >lioiild ha\c jn-^tiie at the hands of Americans who have organized states 
and built cities hy that sea. and })ossess the islands that have been named its para- 
dise because endowed >ur|ias>in<r]y with the ample treasures of volcanic soil and 
tropical climate. There tiic trade winds bestow the freshness of the calm and mighty 
waters, and tiierc is a<ldcd to the bounty of boundless wealth the charms of luxuriapt 
beauty. All Americans ^hou](l ilnd it timely to be just to Captain Cook, and claim 
him as one of tiie pioneers c»f our conquering civilization. . 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE START FOR THE LAND OF CORN STALKS. 

Spain Clings to the Ghost of Her Colonies — The Scene of War Interest Shifts from 
Manila — The Typhoon Season — General Merritt on the Way to Paris — Ger- 
man Target Practice by Permission of Dewey — Poultney Bigelow with Canoe, 
Typewriter and Kodak — Hongkong as a Bigger and Brighter Gibraltar. 

When Spain gave up the ghosts of her American colonies, and the war situation 
was unfolded to signify that the fate of the Philippines w^as referred to a conference, 
and Aguinaldo announced the removal of his seat of government to Molones, one 
hour and a half from Manila, the scene of greatest interest was certainly not in the 
city and immediate surroundings. Then it was plain the American army must 
remain for some time, and w^ould have only guard duty to perform. The Spaniards 
had succumbed and were submissive, having laid down their arms and surrendered 
all places and phases of authority. The insurgents' removal of their headquarters 
declared that they had abandoned all claim to sharing in the occupation of the con- 
quered city, and their opposition to the United States, if continued in theory, was not 
to be that in a practical way. Between the American, Spanish and Philippine forces 
there was no probability of disputed facts or forms that could be productive of con- 
tention of a serious nature. There was but one question left in this quarter of the 
world that concerned the people of the United States, and that whether they would 
hold their grip, snatched by Dewey with his fleet, and confirmed by his govern- 
ment in sending an army, making our country possessors of the physical force to 
sustain our policy, whatever it might be, on the land as well as on the sea. Whether 
we should stay or go was not even to be argued in Manila, except in general and 
fruitless conversation. Then came the intelligence that General Merritt had been 
called to Paris and General Greene to Washington, and there was a deepened im- 
pression that the war was over. It was true that the army was in an attitude and 
having experiences that were such as travelers appreciate as enjoyable, and that 
no other body of soldiers had surroundings so curious and fascinating. The most 
agreeable time of the year was coming on, and the sanitary conditions of the city, 
under the American administration, would surely improve constantly, and so would 
the fare of the men, for the machinery in all departments was working 
The boys were feeling pretty well, because they found their half dollan 
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the Mexican iifty-cTiit pieiT, l>i^^(*r and with more .silver in it than the American 
Etnndaru dollur. was a bird. A ddUnr f^oos further it it is gold in Manila than in 
an Aiiurican city, and if our soldiers are not paid in aetual gold they get its equiv- 
alent, and tlie only nioncv tiuestiun un>ettled i.s whether the Mexican silver dollar is 
worth ill Aiiuririin nionrv flftv ciiits or k-ss. One of the sources of anxieties and 
disippointint'iii and drpro-inii (tf ihi* Anuricun soldiers in Manila has been the 
irri'^'iilnrity anil infnM|iMn{ y with which ihcy get letters. If one got a letter or 
ncw-]>aprr from home of a date not niiire than six weeks old he had reason to be 
c<»n;:raiiilaiid. Tlic iran-pi»ns trusted with the mails were slow, and communica- 
tions throiiirh tlic old lin<-- hctwceii Ilon^'kong and San Francisco, Yohohama and 
Vancouvrr. wiiv not rcliaMy or<raniziMl. There were painful cases of masses of 
mail on matirr pn-cions liryoiid all valuation waiting at Hongkong for a boat, and 
an is>ur wln-tluT ilu' ."Imrur n»ad home was not hy way of Europe. This is all 
in toiir-e of rapitl nformaiioii. There will he no more mystery as to routes or 
failures lo tM»nnect. The snldiers, some of wliom are ten thousand miles from home, 
should have shiploads t»f leiier> and papers. They need reading matter almost as 
much a- they do tohacco, an«l the charming enthusiasm of the ladies who enter- 
tained the soldier Imy- wluii they were pMiig away with feasting and flattery, praise 
and priori ficat ion, should take up the p)od work of sending them letters, papers, mag- 
aziiu's and hooks. There is iio reason why sokliers should be more subject to home- 
pickuess than sailor>, i'.\(«j»t that they are not so well or ill accustomed to absence. 
The fact that the soldier- are fond of iheir homes and long for them can have 
ways of rxpn— ion (»tlier than ;:oin^r home. A few days after the news of peace 
reaelnd Manila, tin* iraii-jHiris were inspected for closing up the contracts with 
tliMu under which they wire detained, and >oon they began to move. When the 
China was ordere«l to San Krancisf-o,I improved the opportunityto return to the great 
republic. There was no cliance to explore the many islands of the group of which 
^lanila i- the S])aiiish Capital, (leneral Merritt changed the course of this fine ship 
and added to the variety of the voya^^e ])y taking her to Hongkong to sail thence by 
way of the China Sea, the Indian Orean, the Arabian Gulf, the Red Sea, the Sues 
Canal and the Mediterranean, to Paris. Our route to San Francisco, by way of 
IIoii-kon«:, Xa^Msaki. Sunanaski, Kobe and the Yokohama light, w^p 6,905 knots, 
abeul seven thousand seven hundred statute miles, and gave us glimpses of the Asia 
sliore, tlie we<t coa>t of Formosa and the great ports of Hongkong and Nagasaki. 
The fir4 thin^^ on tlit? Sea of China, in the month of September, is whether we 
shall findourselve.- ir. the wild enihrace of a typhoon. It was the season for those terri- 
ble tempests and when we left Manila the information that one was abont due was 
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not spared us. We heard later on that the transport ahead of us four days, the 
Zealandia.. was twenty-eight hours in a cyelone and much damaged — wrung and 
hammered and shocked until she had to put into Nagasaki for extensive repairs. 
The rainfall was so heavy during the storm that one could not see a hundred yards 
from the ship, and she was wrung in so furious a style in a giddy waltz, that the 
Captain was for a time in grave doubt whether she would not founder. The rule 
is when one is in the grasp of the oriental whirl to run through it, judging from the 
way of the wind, the shortest way out. There is a comparatively quiet spot in the 
center, and if the beset navigator can find the correct line of flight, no matter which 
way as relates to the line of his Journey, he does well to take it. Often in this 
sea, as in this case, there were uncertainties as to directions. The rain narrowed 
observation like a dense fog, and there was danger of running upon some of the 
islands and snags of rocks. The battered vessel pulled through a cripple, with her 
boats shattered, her deck cracked across by a roller, and her crew were happy to find 
a quiet place to be put in order. "To be or not to be" an American instead of a 
Spanish or Asiatic city was the parting thought as the China left Manila Bay, and 
the dark rocks of Corrigedor faded behind us, and the rugged rocks that confront 
the stormy sea loomed on our right, and the violet peaks of volcanic mountains 
bounded our eastern horizon. The last view we had of the historic bay, a big 
German warship was close to the sentinel rock, that the Spaniards thought they had 
fortified, until Dewey came and saw and conquered, swifter than Caesar, and the 
Germans, venturing some target practice, by permission of Dewey, who relaxes no 
vigilance of authority. Hongkong is 628 miles from Manila, and the waters so often 
stirred in monstrous wrath, welcomed us with a spread of dazzling silk. The clumsy 
junks that appeared to have come down from the days of Confucius, were languid 
on the gentle ripples. The outstanding Asian islands, small and grim, are singu- 
larly desolate, barren as if splintered by fire, gaunt and forbidding. Hongkong is 
an island that prospers under the paws of the British lion, and it is a city displayed on 
a mountain side, that by day is not much more imposing than the town of Gibraltar, 
which it resembles, but at night the lights glitter in a sweeping circle, the steep 
ascent of the streets revealed by many lamps, and here and there the illumination 
climbs to the tops of the mountains that are revealed with magical efforts of color and 
form. The harbor is entered by an ample, but crooked channel, and is land-locked, 
fenced with gigantic bumps that sketch the horizon, and with their heads and 
shoulders are familiar with the sky. Here General Merritt, with his personal staflP, 
left us, and between those bound from this port east and west, we circumnavigated 
the earth. 
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Americans should study now, to be instructed in the respective colonial systems of 
England and Spain. Hongkong is clean and solid, with business blocks of the best 
-style of construction, the pavements excellent in material and keeping, shops full of 
.goods, all the appliances of modem times — a city up to date. There are English 
-enough to manage and Chinese enough to toil. There are two British regiments, 
-one of them from India, the rank and file recruited from the fighting tribes of 
northern mountaineers. There are dark, tall men, with turbans, embodiment of 
jnystery, and Parsees who have a strange spirituality of their own, and in material 
matters maintain a lofty code of honor, while their pastime is that of striving 
while they march to push their heads into the clouds. There are no horses in 
Hongkong, the coolies carrying chairs on bamboo poles, or trotting with two- 
wheelers, an untiring substitute for quadrupeds, and locomotion on the streets or 
in the boats is swift and sure. I had an address to find in the city, on a tip at 
Manila of the presence of a literary treasure, and my chairmen carried me, in a 
few minutes, to a tall house on a tall terrace, and the works of a martyr to liberty 
in the Philippines were located. The penalty for the possession of these books 
in Manila was that of the author executed by shooting in the back in the pres- 
-ence of a crowd of spectators. The cost of the carriers was thirty cents in silver — 
fifteen cents in United States money — and the men were as keen-eyed as they were 
sure-footed, and the strength of their tawny limbs called for admiration. They were 
not burdened with clothes, and the play of the muscles of their legs was like a 
mechanism of steel, oiled, precise, easy and ample in force. The China took on a 
few hundred tons of coal, which was delivered aboard from heavy boats by the 
basketful, the men forming a line, and so expert were they at each delivery, the 
baskets were passed, each containing about half a bushel — perhaps there were sixty 
baskets to the ton — at the rate of thirty-five baskets in a minute. Make due allow- 
ances and one gang would deliver twenty tons of coal an hour. The China was 
anchored three-quarters of a mile from the landing, and a boat ride was ten cents, 
or fifteen if you were a tipster. The boats are, as a rule, managed by a man and his 
wife; and, as it is their own, they keep the children at home. The average families on 
the boats — and I made several counts — were nine, the seven children varjring from one 
to twelve years of age. The vitaUty of the Chinese is not exhausted, or even 
impaired. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

KODAK SXAJTKI) AT JAPAN. 

Gliinpscfi of China and Japan on the Way Home from the Philippines — Hongkong 
a Greater Gibraltar — Coaling the China — Gangs ol Women Coaling the China 
— How tlie Japanese Make Gardens of the Mountains — Transition from the 
Tropics to the Xorthern Seas — A Breeze from Siberia — A Tliousand Miles 
Nothing on the Pacific — Talk of Swimming Ashore. 

Formosa was so far away eastward — a crinkled line drawn faintly with a fine blue 
pencil, showing as an artistic scrawl on the canvass of the low clouds — we could 
hardly claim when the sketqh of the distant land faded from view, that we had seen 
Japan. When Hongkong, of sparkling memor)-, was lost to sight, the guardian 
walls that secluded her harbor, closing their gates as we turned away, and the head- 
lands of the celestial empire grew dim, a rosy sunset promised that the next day 
should be pleasant, our thoughts turned with the prow of the China to Japan. We 
were bound for Nagasaki, to get a full supply of coal to drive us across the Pacific, 
having but twelve hundred tons aboard, and half of that wanted for ballast. It was 
at the mouth of the harbor of Nagasaki that there was a settlement of Dutch 
Christians for some hundreds of years. An indiscreet letter captured on the way 
to Holland by a Portuguese adventurer and maliciously sent to Japan, caused the 
tragic destruction of the Christian colony. The enmity of Christian nations anxious 
to add to their properties in the islands in remote seas was so strong that any one 
preferred that rather than his neighbors might aggrandize the heathen should pre- 
vail. The first as well as the last rocks of Japan to rise from and sink into the prodi- 
gous waters, through which we pursued our homeward way, bathing our eyes in the 
delicious glowing floods of eastern air, were scraggy with sharp pinnacles, and sheer 
precipices, grim survivals of the chaos that it was, before there was light. I have 
had but glimpses of the extreme east of Asia, yet the conceit will abide with me that 
this is in geology as in history the older world, as w^e classify our continents, that 
a thousand centuries look upon us from the terrible towers, lonesome save for the 
Ihitter of white wings, that witness the rising of the constellations from the greater 
ocean of the globe. But there are green hills as we approach Nagasaki^ and on a 
hillside to the left are the white walls of a Christian church with a square tower, 
stained w4th traditions of triumphs and suffering and martyrdom long ago. Nagasaki 
is like Hongkong in its land-locked harbor, in clinging to a mountain tAAe, in the 
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circle of illumination at night and the unceasing paddling of boats from ship to 
fchip and between the ships and landings. One is not long in discovering that here 
are a people more alert, ingenious, self-confident and progressive than the Chinese. 
As we approached the harbor there came to head us o£E, an official steam launch, with 
men in uniform, who hailed and commanded us to stop. Two officers with an 
intense expression of authority came aboard, and we had to give a full and par- 
ticular account of ourselves. Why were we there? Coaling. Where were we from? 
Manila and Hongkong. Where were we going? San Francisco. Had we any sick- 
ness on board? Xo. We must produce the ship doctor, the list of passengers, and 
manifest of cargo. We had no cargo. There were a dozen passengers. ' It was dif- 
ficult to find fault with us. Xo one was ill. We wanted coal. What was the matter? 
We had no trouble at Hongkong. We could buy all the coal we wanted there, but 
preferred this station. We had proposed to have our warships cleaned up at Xagasaki, 
but there were objections raised. So the job went to the docks at Hongkong, and 
good gold with it. Why was this? Oh yes; Japan wanted, in the war between the 
United States and Spain, to be not merely formally, but actually neutral! The 
fact is that the Japanese Empire is not pleased with us. They had, in imperial cir- 
cles, a passion for Honolulu, and intimated their grief. Xow they are annoyed 
because that little indemnity for refusing the right to land Japanse labor was 
paid by the Hawaiian Government before the absorption into the United States. 
As the Hawaiian diplomatic correspondence about this was conducted with more 
asperity than tact, if peace were the purpose, it was a good sore place for the 
Japanese statesmen to rub, and they resent in the newspapers the facile and cheap 
pacification resulting from the influence of the United States. In addition the 
Japanese inhabitants, though they have a larger meal than they can speedily digest 
in Formosa, are not touched with unqualified pleasurable feeling because we have 
the Philippines in our grasp. If Japan is to be the great power of the Pacific, it is 
inconvenient to her for us to hold the Hawaiian, the Aleutian and the Philippine 
groups of islands. The Philippines have more natural resources than all the islands 
of Japan, and our Aleutian Islands that are waiting for development would prob- 
ably be found, if thoroughly investigated, one of our great and good bargains. The 
average American finds himself bothered to have to treat the Japanese seriously, 
but we must, for they take themselves so, and are rushing the work on new ships of 
war so that they will come out equal with ourselves in sea power. They have ready 
for war one hundred thousand men. If we did not hold any part of the Pacific 
Coast, this might be a matter of indifference, but we have three Pacific States, and 
there is no purpose to cede them to the Japanese. It would not be statesmanship 
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to give up the archipelagoes we possess, even if we consider them as lands to hold for 
the hereafter. It is not deniable that the Japanese have good reason to stand off for 
strict examination the ships of other nations that call at their ports. The British 
and Chinese have had an experience of the bubonic plague at Hongkong, and the 
Japanese are using all the power of arms and the artifice of science they possess to 
keep aloof from tlic disastrous disease, which is most contagious. The China had 
called at Hongkong, and lience the sharp attentions at a coaling station where there 
are about seventy-five thousand inhabitants of the Japanese quarters, which are an 
exhibit of Old Japan, and most interesting. Nagasaki has, indeed, the true Japanese 
flavor. If there had been a sick man on our ship we should have been quarantined. 
Further on we were lialted in the night off the city of Kobe, to the sound of the 
firing of a cannon, for we had dropped there a passenger, Mr. Tilden, the Hongkong 
agent of the Pacific Mail line, and if our ship had been infected with plague he might 
have passed it on to Japan! I had gone to bed, and was called up to confront the 
representative of the Imperial Government of the Japanese, and make clear to his 
eyes that I had not returned on account of the plague. Authorities of Japan treat 
people who are quarantined in a way that removes the stress of disagreeablencss. 
All are taken ashore and to a hospital. There is furnished a robe of the country, 
clean and tidy in nil rcsj)ects. The common clothing is removed and fumigated. 
It is necessary for each quarantined person to submit to this and also to a bath, which 
is a real luxury, and after it comes a cup of tea and a light lunch. There was an 
actual case of plague on an American ship at this city of Kobe not long ago, at least, 
it was so reported with pretty strong corroborative evidence. The symptom in the 
case on the ship was that of a fever, probably pneumonia. The man was landed 
and examined. The plague fever resembles pneumonia at an early stage. The 
Japanese physicians found signs of plague and the end came soon. The sick man, 
taken ashore in the afternoon, at nine o'clock was dead, transferred at once to the 
crematory, in two hours reduced to ashes, and the officers of the ship informed that 
if they wanted to carry the "remains" to America they would be sealed in a jar and 
certified. The ship's officers did not want ashes, and the Japs hold the jar. They 
are so "advanced" that cremation is becoming a fad with them. It would not be 
surprising to find that the impending danger of the Japanese is excesave imitative 
progress, which is not certain to be exactly the right thing for them. They have 
reached a point where it is worth while to examine the claim of new things with 
much care before adopting them. We have ver)' high authority to ezamine all things 
for goodness sake, before committing ourselves to hold them fast. We had to take 
aboard eighteen hundred tonsof coalatNagasaki. Afleet of arks with thirty tons of Jap- 
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anose coal approached and gathered around the ship,wluch has sixteen places to throw 
coal into the bunkers. So the coal business was carried on by from twelve to fifteen 
gangs, each of about ten men and twenty women! The latter were sturdy creatures, 
modestly attired in rough jackets and skirts. There were not far from thirty bamboo 
baskets to the gang. One man stood at the porthole, and each second emptied a 
coal basket, using both hands, and throwing it back into the barge with one hand, 
the same swing of the arm used to catch the next basket hurled to* him with a quick, 
quiet fling. There were three men of a gang next the ship, the third one standing 
in the barge, served with baskets by two strings of women. At the end of the string 
furthest from the ship the coal was shoveled into the baskets by four men, and there 
were two who lifted and whirled them to the women. The numbers and order of 
the laborers varied a little at times from this relation, yet very little, but frequently a 
lump of coal was passed without using a basket. The work of coaling was carried 
on all night, and about thirty-six hours of labor put in for a day. There was a great 
deal of talking among the laborers during the few moments of taking places, and 
some of it in tones of high excitement, but once the human machine started there was 
silence,.and then the scratching of the shovels in the coal, and the crash of the coal 
thrown far into the ship were heard. It is, from the American contemplation, 
shocking for women to do such work, but they did their share with unflinching 
assiduity, and without visible distress. AYhen the night work was going on they were 
evidently fatigued, and at each change that allowed a brief spell of waiting, they 
were stretched out on the planks of the boats, the greater number still, but some of 
the younger ones talking and laughing. There did not seem to be much flirtation, 
nothing like as much as when both sexes of Europeans are engaged in the same wheat 
or barley field harvesting. There were, it is needful to remark, neither lights nor 
shadows to invite the blanishments of courting. The coal handling women were 
from fifteen to fifty years of age, and all so busy the inevitable babies must have been 
left at home. I have never seen many American or European babies "good'" as 
weary mothers use the word, as the commonest Japanese kids. They do not know 
how to cry, and a girl of ten years will relieve a mother of personal care by carrying a 
baby, tied up in a scarf, just its head sticking out (I wish they could be induced to 
use more soap and water on the coppery heads, from which pairs of intent eyes stare 
out with sharp inquiry, as wild animals on guard). The girl baby bearer, having tied 
the child so that it appears to be a bag, slings it over her shoulder, and it interferes 
but slightly with the movements of the nurse; does not discernibly embarrass her 
movements. The men colliers, it must be admitted, are a shade reckless in the 
scarcity of their drapery when they are handling baskets in the presence of ladies. 
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TIicv (l» u>iially wvat ^hirt-s with >Iu)rt tails beluml, and very economical breech- 
ili"ili>, l»ui ilii'ir *liiri- i\rv >lvv\'vU<>, and the buttons ore missing on collar and 
liHxiin. Tlif diilv riniliiii;: luiuaili the knoos euu&ists of strau' sandals. The 
lnHi*i|iitaii»»M nf jm r-|»irati«»n takes eare of iiself. Tlierc are no pocket handkerchiefs. 
Na^rasaki ha- ;:ihh1 h«)i*.'l:«, a pleasant, airy Kuropean quarter, and shops stored 
wiili thi* ;;nnil- (»f I lie rniintrv. intlinlin;: nia^nifieent vases and other pottery that 
^houl^l nn ri I In* appn-i iaiii»n uf luuiM'keepers. Tliere is no city in Japan more 
tyjiiiiilly Japaiir.T, Uw in which thi* line is so finely and firmly draii'n between the 
ulil an<I ihc new. an<l thai tn thi* a(lvanta;:e nf both. 

It i- hanlly |M.»i]»lc f<.r thosi- who du not visit Japan to realize what a bitter 
htriiL';:!i' ill. jH«»i»K- hji\i' hiui with their native land, or how brilliant the victory they 
havf w«in. Tiw jm-.sil:*- "f the China throiiprh the inner sea and far along the coast 
^jivi- <iji:"«i;uiii!\ i.- -«■«■. ;i'. hirds nii;:ht. a •rreai deal uf the country. The inner sea is 
a wi.ii.li rl'ull\ attnuiivi' A\vi-{ df water, twiee as long as Long Island Sounds and 
.-nid«l(d wiih i-lan«N, a panorama (»f the pieturesqiie mountains everywhere, deep 
nonks, jlittrrinL; shoals, Ii*hin,i: villa^a-s hy the sea, boats rigged like Americans, 
thnk- i'f whit'.- .vii!< l)y (hiy, and li;:hts at night, that suggest strings of street lamps. 
Ti;- w;ji. r- :. . in with !i!.-. i!vid«ntly the >ea very largely affords industry and sus- 
t»'naiue i«» thi- pi-nph', fnr tlit-ri' i.- no hotioin or prairie land, as we call the level or 
sl:;:liily n'IIin«r i\M> in Anicrit-a. 'Hure was not a spot from first to last visible in 
.Ja]>an, ;i> -•■« n from the uairr, nr in an exciir.-ion on the land, where there is room to 
turn an»iii:d ;i !inr>«' and |'j>w. 'Vhv *i\\)\uu\ is neeessarily turned up with spades and 
nullnwul wiih hni> and raki.-, all, nf eourse, l)y human hands. This is easy com- 
l»an;d wiili ili*- lahnr in cnn-tructin,!: li'rraees. The mountains have been conquered 
in a (onsidrrahli extent in thi> wav. and it is sensational to see how thousands of 
strrp platrs have been etit and walled into gigantic stairways, covering 'slopes that 
n.uM hardly an>W( r for ^'nat pa>tnre, until tlic shelves with soil placed on them 
J'lr < ultivaiini! have h(M n wron^rht, and the terraees are like wonderful ladders bearing 
a;:ain-t th<- .-!<i«-. Sn rn^'irt'd is the ground, however, that many mountains are 
i!iM--in'|urralih , a!jd thrn- are few traees of the terraces, though here and there, viewed 
fruii) a di-tam-<-. the evidcnees tliai land is cidtivatcd as stairways leaning against 
niin.rwiH- iiia(«r>-ihl«' deelivitio. 1 have never seen elsewhere anything that spoke 
^o une<piiv«>( ahly nf the endless toil of men, women and childrenr to find footings 
n])nn whicli t<; >ow the ^rrain and fruit that sustain life. It is not to be qnestioned 
that tin' n-pori, one-twelfth, only of the surface of Japan is under tillage, is accu- 
rate'. The country is mcjre mountainous than the Alleghenies, and some of it barren 
as the wildest of the Rockies on the borders of the bad lands, and it is volcanic^ 
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niai'kably so, even more subject to earthquakes than the Philippines. The whole of 
Japan occupies about as much space as the two Dakotas or the Philippines, and 
the ])opulation is forty-two millions. With work as careful and extensive as that 
of the a<xricultural mountaineers of Japan, the Dakotas would support one hundred 
million per.^ons. But they would have to present the washing away of the soil and 
ihe waste through improvident ignorance or careless profligacy of any fertilizer, or 
of any trickle of water needed for irrigation. One of the features of the terraces is 
that the rains are saved by the walls that sustain the soil, and the gutters that guide 
the water conserve it, because paved with pebbles and carried down by easy stages, 
irrigating one shelf after another of rice or vegetables, whatever is <]jrown, until 
the whole slope not irreclaimable is made to blossom and the mountain torrents 
saved in their descent, not tearing away the made ground, out of which the means 
of living grows, but percolating through scores of narrow beds, gardens suspended 
like extended ribbons of verdure on volcanic steeps, refreshing the crops to be at last 
ripened by the sunshine. This is a lesson for the American farmer — to be studied 
more closely than imitated — to grow grass, especially clover, to stop devastation by 
creeks, with shrubbery gifted with long roots to save the banks of considerable 
streams, and, where there is stone, use it to save the land now going by every fresh- 
water rivulet and rivers to the seas, to the irreparable loss of mankind. It is the 
dnty of man who inherits the earth that it does not escape from him, that his 
inheritance is not swept away by freshets. We are growing rapidly, in America, in 
the understanding of this subject, beginning to comprehe'nd the necessity of giving 
the land that bears crops the equivalent of that \vhich is taken from it, that the 
vital ca])ital of future generations may not be dissipated and the people grow ever 
])n()r and at last perish. 

A ride in a jinrikisha, a two-wheeler, with a buggy top and poles for the biped 
horse to trot between, from Nagasaki to a fishing village over the mountains, ^five 
miles away, passing at the start through the Japanese quarter, long streets of shops, 
])()l)ul<)us and busy, many diligent in light manufacturing work, and all scant in 
clothing — the journey continuing in sharp climbs alongside steep places and beside 
(lei \) ravines, the slo[)es elaborately terraced, and again skirting the swift curves of a 
rapi<] brook from the mountains, that presently gathered and spread over pretty 
beds of gravel, providing abundant fresh water bathing, in which a school of boys, 
leaving a small guard for a light supply of clothing ashore — the ride ending in a 
village of fishermen that, by the count of the inhabitants, should be a town— per- 
mitted close observation of the Japanese in a city and a village, on their sky-scraping 
garden^ and in the road, going to and coming from market, as well as in places of 
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singular to call for ono, two, three blanket?, and then hunt up overcoats. White 
trousers disa})pearecl two or three days after the white coats. Straw hats were called 
for by the wind. One white cap on an ofBcei^'s head responded alone to the swarm 
of while ca])s on the water. The roll of the waves impeded our great northern circle. 
We (M)uld have made ir, but we i^hould have had to roll with tlie waves. Wo got no 
higher than 15 degrees. We had our two Thursdays, and thought of the fact that on 
the mystical meridian 180, wliere three days get mixed up in one! The Pacific 
Ocean, from ])()le to i)()le, <o free on the line where the dispute as to the day it 
is, goes on forever, that only one small island is subject to the witchery of mathe- 
matics, and the proof in eoinmon])lace transactions unmixed with the skies that what- 
ever may be the matter with the sun — the earth do move, is round, do roll over, and 
does not si)ill off the sea in doing so. At last came shrill head winds, and as we 
added fifteen miles an Irour to this speed, the harj^ strings in the rigging were 
touched with weird music, and we filled our lungs consciously and conscientiously 
with American air, experiencing one of the old sensations, better than anything new. 

It was figured out that we were within a thousand miles of the continent, and 
were getting home. When one has been to the Philippines, what's a thousand miles 
or twol '"ilello. Captain Seabury! It is only about a thousand miles right ahead 
to the land. You know what land it is, don't you? Well, now, you may break the 
shaft or ])urst the boilers, iling the ship to the sperm whales, like the one that was 
the only living thing we saw since Japan entered into the American clouds of the 
^'est. We are only a thousand miles away from the solid, sugary sweet, redolent, 
ripe American soil, and if there is anything the matter we do not mind, why we 
will just lake a boat and pull ashore." But we would have had a hard time if the 
Captain had taken us up in the flush of the hilarity that laughed at a thousand miles, 
when the breeze brought us the faint first hints that we were almost home, after a 
vovaiie of five thousand lea^ijues. The wind shifted to the south and increased 
until it roared, and the waves were as iron tipped with blue and silver, hurling 
their sahy crests over our towering ship; and we were in the grasp — 

On the Pacific of the terrific 
Storm King of the Equinox. 

Mr. Longfellow mentioned the storm wind gigantic, that shook the Atlantic at 
the time of the equinox— the one that urges the boiling surges bearing seaweed from 
the rocks; and all those disappointed because they had not bounded on the billow:? 
of the brinv enoudi for hcalthv exercises, were satisfied in the reception by the tre- 
mendous Pacific when nigh the shore, which was once the western boundary, but 
is so no more, of that blessed xVmerica, of which her sons grow fonder the farther 
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they roam. God^s country, as the boys and girls call it reverently, when they are 
sailing the seas, .was veiled from us in a fog that blanketed the deep. For five 
thousand miles our ship had been in a remorseless solitude. No voice had come to 
us; no spark of intelligence from the universe touched us, save from the stars 
and the sun, but at the hour of the night, and the point of the compass, our navigator 
had foretold, we should hear the deep-throated horn on Eeyes point — it came 
to us out of the gloomy abyss — and science had not failed. Across the trackless 
waste we had been guided aright, and there was music the angels might have envied 
in the hoarse notes of the fog-horn that welcomed the wanderers home. 
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i)\'\{ VirnilK (lALLKRY. 

Annotations nnd I]lu-trjuinii< — I*urtraits of Hitoc? of the War in the Army and 
Njivv, aihi nf ilu' IliLilu'-t Pul»lic Ki'sponsihilities — Admirals and Generals, 
tlu' Pp-i«!i*nt iMnl ( aliijiri — l*lu>to;rraplis of Scenes and Incidents — The 
(Miara<'i« risiiis n|' \\w I'ilipinos — Tlirir Homes, Dresses and Peculiarities in 
Siin PirUin s— -TIk' PirtiinsqiM' Proplc of Our New Possessions. 

The pnrtraii nf I*rr>iili'nt McKiiih'y i-: frnm tlie photop:raph that seems to his 
fririwls iipnii tlir whole til*' Tiio>t sti'ikiii;: nf liis likcncfses. That of the Secretary 
of Stat«'. I lie IIi»ih»ral)!r .lolin Hay, is ((rtaiiily from the latest and best of his 
plmtns. Thr ri»Miiia-;» r d't'iirral. tlu* llonoralilc Charles Emory Smith, and Secre- 
tary I»li.--, iwr jir» -I ntnl in rxccllcni form and the whole Cabinet 
with iiini>iial faithfnliii>>. Our naval and military heroes in the war 
that has intrndiufMl the Aincrifau nation to the nations of the earth as a belligerent 
of tJM' lli>t cia-s, rannut iMMonM' tnn familiar to the people, for they are of the stuff 
that l.ri;:liirn> with friciinn, and tin- inon* it is worn gives higher proof that it is 
of hotli tin* jHi'cions metals in war, ;;old and .^tccl. 

Admiral Dewey, a< we liave set forth in this volume, is not thus far fairly dealt 
with in the pictures that have lu'cn taken, lie is a surprise to those who meet him 
face tn i:u-r ->.» far has plmto^^raphy failed to adequately present him, but the 
])()rtrMii w»' ;:ive is ilie lu'-t that has hoen madi* of him. 

^lajnr-dt ner.il Merritt retains the keen, cltNir cut face, and the figure and bearing 
of an iileal snMier that has characterized liiin since, as a youth just from West Point, 
he entei-ed the army and won his way by his courage and courtesy,his brilliant conduct 
ami e\ef-llrnt inti lli;rencc, his da>hin^' charges nnd superb leadership, to a distin- 
;:iii-li(il pn-:ti(>n ami the airectit»nalc regard of the army and the people. In the 
fn«lian uai.-, al";«r tlie hliMulv .-Ini'^i^le of ilie States was over, he outrode the Indians 
on ihr |»ra;ii«s and wa- at once their conqneror and pacificator. He ranks in chiv- 
alry uiih ilir kiii-hts and his work at Manila was the perfection of campaigning 
that pn-'hunl cnnjlurive rcsnlts with a comparatively small shedding of blood. 

T]:r ]]].i\H '< (.1' ill*' Anhhi-hoj) (if Manila was presented me by His Gr^ce at 
ili.- i ]n-i' of a n«'rsMiial inter\i« w, and rcprcM-nis him as he is. The chapter devoted 
jo ]:;;m I> meant to do liim .-imple jii.-tic(^ as a man and priest. The fact that he 
h.«:. -v.-.l upon mc in llic in^ci'ii»tion with wlnth he greatly increased the value of his 
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portrait n niilitarv dijinity to wlik-h I have no titk' U iiii L'.\proi=.<ion only of !iis rriend- 
linri^-i. lip frankly stated his pleasure in iiiooiin.ir an American who woiilil cuiivov to 
tin' 1 'resilient of the Uniteil States tiie meisijrc lie irave rue almnt the Anicricnn 
army, to uliich lie was indebted for wectirity and peace of mind. 

(leneral Asiiinaklo pave nie hi.-! [ihotojrraph, and the flag of the Filijiiniis with 
him in llie elforl to e,slablisli an independent government, republican in furni. One 
is not always .siirL' of that which hajijien;^ in the Philippines, even when one reads 
about it. I nni prepan'd lo believe that there is much tnith in the dispatcli saying 
a majoriiy of the (.'onfrross of the insurjrents at Jlulores favor annexation to the 
Tniled States. The whole truth probably is that they would gladly have this eountry 
their Protector at large, supreme in the afTairs international, (hey to legislate in re- 
spect to local afTaii^. They need to know, however, that their Congress must be- 
come a lemtorial legislature, and that the higher law for ilicm is lo be the laws of 
Congress. The Philippine flag is oriental in cut and color, having red and blue bars 
— a white obtuse anglc^the base to the staff, and a yellow moon with fantastic dee- 
orations occupying the field. This Jlag is one that Admiral Dewey salutes with re- 
spect. General Aguinaldo is giving much of his strength to the production of 
proclamations, and his literary labors should be encouraged. 

On a September morning two years ago. Dr. Jose Rizal was siiol by a file of 
soldiers on the Manila Luneta, the favorite outing park, bordering on the bay. The 
scone was photographed at t!ie moment the Doctor stood erect before tho firing squad, 
and the signal from the officer in command was awaited for the discharge of the 
volley killing the most intellectual man of his race. Dr. Kizal is known as the 
Tagalo JIartyr. The Tagalos are of the dominant tribe of ilalays. General Aguin- 
aldo i.i; of this blood, as arc the great majority of the insurgents. The Doctor is 
more than the martyr of a tribe. He is the most talented and accomplished 
man hL-f people and countrj' has produced. A history of Luzon from his pen is a 
bulky volume full of facts. I was not able lo procure all of his books. Anyone in 
Manila found in possession of one of them during Spanish nilp, would have bM 
lidicn lo the ground soleelod for human butchery in the iimioinU'il plave o 
livity, and shot as he was, making a holiday for the rulers of the islands, lie 
two novels, ••Touch Us Xot" and "The FilibuslerV the latter ^ 
Tiiese are books using the weapons put into the hanS ot g 
in eoniuiand of the force of anns. The norels are aidt'ii 
— rather sensational in their disregard of the personal Kja 
but alJ along between the linee there vfO» arjfument, i 
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Filipinos, for freedom of speech, conseicTiee and eountr}-. There are pamphlets 
priutoil tlie ^ize of an average playing card, from thirty to forty pages each, one 
"Don IJndrigiiez," and anoiher "The Tilephone/' These I obtained in Hongkong 
from {\\v hantls of the nieee— daugliter of the sister of the Doctor, — and she pre- 
tsi-nU'ti nil' also liis poi-m written wlu-n in the sliadow of death, of which this volume 
gives a i»rose translation. The poem is the farewell of the author to his friends, 
his country and the world. It is given in prose because in that style the spirit of the 
poet, indeed the poetry itself, can be rendered with better results, than by striving to 
su.-tain the pcu'tie f«)rni. The poem would be regarded as happy and affecting in 
the thought thai is in it, tin- images in which the ideas gleam, the pathos of resig- 
nation, the asci'ndi'ncy of hoju'. if there were nothing in the attendant circumstances 
that markfd it wiili the ])li)o<l of historic tragedy. This poetry that it would have 
been high trcasuii to (»wn in Manila, for it would not liave been sa(e in any drawer 
however >o(Trt. was trra-urcd by the relatives of the martyr at Hongkong. The 
niece spoke excellent Knglisli, an<l tluTr was at once surprise and gratification in the 
f^nnilv that an American should hv interested in the Doctor who sacrificed himself to 
the freedom of his j>»'n, so much a-^ to ascend the steep places of the city to seek his 
writings for the sake of tlu' people for whose* redemption he died. On the page 
siiowiug the face of the Doctor and the scene uf his execution, there are two men 
in black, the victim >tnnding 11 rm as a rock to be shot down, and the priest retiring 
after ImMiiig the crucifix to the li])s of the dying; and the portrait of the beautiful 
wnnian to whom the poet was married a few hours before he was killed. It is said 
ihat IJizal wanted to go to Cuba, but (^iptain-General Weyler answered a request 
frnni liiiM that be might live there, that he would be shot on sight if he set foot 
on f'uban .-oil. IJizal, bunted hanl, attempted to escape in disguise on a Spanish 
tronj) ship carrying discharged soldiers to Spain, but was detected while on the 
Ked Sea, returned to ^lanila and shot to death. I stood on the curbstone that bor- 
dir- the Lun(ta along the principal pleasure drive, between the whispering trees 
an<l tlir nnirniuring surf nf the bay, just where the martyred poet and patriot waited 
an<l IfM.k.d nver tb<' waters bis ev<s beheld, the last moment before the crash of the 
rille- tliat cbv-lroyed bim, and in the di.-tanee there was streaming in the sunshine the 
tlii- nf our country- -the star spangled banner, and long, long may it wave, over a 
land "f the fre<,' and borne of the bravel 

Tlie picluro of the cat]ie(lral show- a tower that was shattered from the founda- 
tion lo tin- cro-s by the cart]i(|ii;*.ke of ISc;]. Ambitious nrcliitecture must conform to 
t! e conditions imposed l)y >ucb disaster^, and the great edifice is greatly changed. 
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In our gallery we treat Admirals Sampson and Schley as the President set the 
example. As there was glory for all at Santiago, there was advancement for both. 
We present tliem together. The wholesome, manly face of General Lee is in the 
gallery. His country knows him and thinks of him well. 

The bombarded church of Cavite shows that shells spare nothing sacred in their 
flights and concussions. The Bridge of Spain is the one most crossed in passing 
between the old walled city and the newer town that was not walled, but was for- 
midably intrenclied where rice swamps were close to the bay. The public buildings 
are commodious and would be higher, but the earth is uncertain, and sky-scrapers 
are forbidden by common prudence. Our picture of the principal gate of the walled 
city is taken truly, but does not give the appearance of extreme antiquity, of the 
reality. The wall looks old as one that has stood in Europe a thousand years. 

Xaturally the gallery has many works of art representative of Manila. The 
shipping in tlie liabor is an advertisement of a commerce once extensive. Each 
picture tliat sliows a woman, a man, or tree; a wood-cutter, a fisherman, or a house, 
opcn.s for the spectator a vista that may be interpreted by the intelligent. A verit- 
able pictiHv is a window that reveals a landscape. That which is most valuable in 
a gallery like tlii.s is the perfect truth not everywhere found, for the eyes that see 
a piotuiv ihat is really representative, setting forth the colors, the light, and the 
substance of things find that which does not fade when the story is told. 

There is one most hideous thing in our gallery — that of the head of a Spaniard, 
bleeding, just severed from the body — the weapon used, a naked dagger in a clenched 
hand — around the ghastly symbol a deep black border. This is one of the ways 
of the Katapuna society — the League of Blood — have of saying what they would 
have us understand are tlieir awful purposes. There are terrible stories about this 
Blood League — that they bleed themselves in the course of their proceedings, and 
each member signs his name with his own blood — that they establish brotherhood 
l)y min<j:ling their blood and tasting it. They are the sworn enemies of the Span- 
iards, and particularly of the priests. I inquired of Senor Agoncillo, the Philippine 
coninn.-sioner to ]\iris, whether those 1)loody stories were true. lie scolfed at the 
notion that they might be so, and laughed and shouted '*Xo, no!'' as if he was having 
nuuli fun. But Agoncillo is a lawyer and a diplomat, and I had heard so much 
of this horrid society 1 did not feel positive it was certain that its alleged blood 
rites were fictitious. Of one thing I am sure — that the dreadful picture is no ]okt% 
and was not meant for a burlesque, though it might possibly be expected to ]kt- 
lorm the office of a scarecrow. It cannot be doubted that there are oath-bound 
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secret jjocieiies that are regarded by the Spaniards as fanatical, superstitious, mur- 
derous and deserviii*^ death. 

There is a good deal of feeble-minded credulity among the Filipinos, iliat is 
exhibited in ila* stories told ])v A^aiinaldo. lie has manv followers who believe that 
he has a mighty niagie, a charm, that deflects bullets and is an antidote for poison. 
Intelligent pe()])le believe this imbecility is one of the great elements of his power — 
that his leadership would be lost if the supernaturalism attached to him shotild go 
the way of all piuintoms. Aguinaldo is said not to have faith in the charm, for 
he takes verv good care of himself. 

We give several views of executions at Manila. As a rule, these pictures are not 
fine productions of art. They are taken under such conditions of light and back- 
ground that they are somewhat shadowy. This sinister addition to our gallery 
seems to be the lirsi time the ph()togra})hs of executions have been reproduced. The 
photos were not furtively taken. There is no secrec}' about the process, no at- 
tempts to hide it from the Spaniards. Executions in the Philippines were in the 
nature of dramatic entertainments. There were often many persons present, and 
ladies as conspicuous as at bull fights. There is no more objections offered to pho- 
tographing an execution than a cock fight, which is the sport about which the 
Filipinos are crazily absorbed. It is the festal character to the Spaniard of the 
rebel shooting that permits the actualities to be reproduced, and hence these strange 
contributions to our gallery. 

Many of our pictures are self-explanatory. They \vere selected to show things 

characteristic, and hence instructive, peasants' customs — women riding buffaloes 
through palm groves — native houses, quaint costumes. "The insurgent outlook" re- 
veals a native house — a structure of grasses. This is a perfect picture. The south- 
ern islanders, and the group of Moors, the dressing of the girls, work in the fields, the 
wealth of vegetation, the dining room of the Governor-General prepared for com- 
pany. General Merritt's palatial headquarters before he had taken the public prop- 
erty into his care and suited it to his convenience; the Spanish dude officer, show- 
ing a young man contented in his uniform, and a pony pretty in his harness. 

We reproduce the war department map of the Philippine islands. It will be 
closely studied for each island has become a subject of American interest. The 
imprint of the war department is an assurance of the closest attainable accuracy. The 
map of the Hawaiian islands clearly gives them in their relative positions and pro- 
portions as they are scattered broadcast in the Pacific. The Philippine and Hawaiian 
groups as they thus appear will be found more extensive than the general fancy has 
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painted them. The Philippine Archipelago has been held to resemble a fan, with 
Luzon for the handle. The shape is something fantastic. It is worth while to note 
that the distance between the north coast of Luzon and the Sulu Archipelago is 
equal to that from England to Southern Italy. 

There are pictures in our gallery that could only be found at the end of a journey 
of ten thousand miles, and they go far to show the life of the people of a country that 
is in snch relations with ourselves the whole world is interested. There is truth- 
telling that should be prized in photography, and our picture gallery is one of the 
most remarkable that has been assembled. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
CUBA AND POETO EICO. 

Conditions In and Around Havana — Fortifications and Water Supply of the Capital 
City — Oilier Sections of the Pearl of the Antilles — Porto Rico, Our New 
Possession, Described — Size and Population — Natural Resources and Pro- 
ducts — Climatic Conditions — Towns and Cities — Railroads and Other Im- 
provements — Future Possibilities. 

There was the fortune of good judgment in attacking the Spaniards in Cuba 
at Santiago and Porto Rico, the points of Spanish possession in the West Indies 
farthest south and east, instead of striking at the west, landing at Pinar del Rio, 
the western i)rovince, and moving upon the fortifications of Havana, where the diffi- 
culties and dangers that proved so formidable at Santiago would have been quad- 
rupled, and our losses in the field and hospital excessive. The unpreparedness of this 
country for war has not even up to this time been appreciated except by military 
experts and the most intelligent and intent students of current history. The mili- 
tary notes prepared in the War Department of the United States at the beginning 
of the war with Spain, contain the following of Santiago de Cuba: 

This city was founded in 1514, and the famous Hernando was its first mayor. It 
is the most southern place of any note on the island, being on the twentieth degree 
of latitude, while Havana, the most northern point of note, is 23 degrees 9 minutes 
2G seconds north latitude. The surrounding country is very mountainous, and the 
city is built upon a steep slope; the public square, or Campo de Marte, is 140 to 
IGO feet above the sea, and some of the houses arc located 200 feet high. The charac- 
ter of the soil is reported to be more volcanic than calcareous; it has suffered re- 
peatedly from earthquakes. It is the second city in the island with regard to popu- 
lation, slightly exceeding that of Matanzas and Puerto Principe. So far as Ameri- 
can conunorce is concerned, it ranks only ninth among the fifteen Cuban ports of 
entrv. It is located on the extreme northern bank of the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, 
a harbor of the first class and one of the smallest; hence, as is believed, the great lia- 
bility of its shipping to infection. According to the chart of the Madrid hydro- 
graphic bureau, 1S()3, this liarbor is, from its sea entrance to its extreme northern 
limit, 5 miles long, the city being located t miles from its entrance, on the north- 
eastern side of the harbor. The entrance is for some little distance very narrow— 
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not more than 220 yards wide — and may be considered about 2 miles long, with 
a width varying from one-eighth to five-eighths of a mile. For the remaining 3 
miles the harbor gradually widens, until at. its nortliern extremity it is about 2 miles 
wide. The city is so. situated in a cove of the harbor that the opposite shore is 
only about one-half mile distant. At the wharves from 10 to 15 feet of water is 
found, and within 300 to 500 yards of the shore from 20 to 30 feet. This, therefore, 
is probably the anchorage ground. Three, or more so-called rivers, besides other 
streams, empty into this harbor, and one of these, the Caney River, empties into the 
harbor at the northern limit of the citv, so that its water flows from one island ex- 
tremity through the whole harbor into the sea. The difference here, as elsewhere 
in Cuba, between low and high tide is about 2 feet. Population in 1877 was 40,835, 
and 5,100 houses. This city is one of the most noted yellow-fever districts in the 
island. The population in 1896 was 42^000. 

The following has been reported: 

Preparations for mounting new and heavy ordnance is now going on at the en- 
trance of the bay (March 5, 1898). 

New and heavier guns are also ordered for Punta Blanca, orx the right of the bay 
near Santiago City. 

Plans have been made for constructing two batteries in the city of Santiago, 
one about 25 yards in front of the American consulate and the other about two 
blocks in rear. 

Cayo Rolones, or Rat Island, located near the middle of the bay, is the Govern- 
ment depository for powder, dynamite, and other explosives. 

The elevation on the right of the entrance, where stands Castle ^lorro, is 10 
yards above the sea level, while the hill on the left is 20 yards. 

"La Bateria Nueva de la Kstrella" is mounted with four revolving cannons. 

The fortifications of Havana were carefully covered in the military notes, and 
thus enumerated: 

There are fifteen fortffications in and about the citv of Havana, more or less 
armed and garrisoned, 1)e>ides a work partly constructed and not armed, called Las 
Animas, and the old bastions along the sea wall of the harbor. These works are as 
follows: 

Nos. 1 and 2 are earthen redans on the sea coast, east of Havana. 

Velazo Battery, just east of, and a part of, FJ Morro. 

EI Morro, a sea coast fort, w!th flanking barbette batteries, east of harbor entrance. 
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The Twelve Apostle.'^, a water battery lying at the foot of Morro, with a field 
of fire across the harbor's iiioutli. It is a part of Morro. 

La Cabana, a stone-bastioned work with both land and water front, in rear of EI 
Morro, and directly opposite the city of Havana. 

San Diego, a stone-bast ioned work with only land fronts, east of Cabana. 

Atares, a stone-bastioned work on hill at southwestern extremity of Havana Bay, 
near the old shipyard called the arsenal. 

San Salvador de la Piiiita, a stone-bastioned work west of harbor entrance, with 
small advanced and detached work, built on a rock near harbor mouth. 

La Iieina, a stone work, in shape the segment of a circle, placed on the seacoa.-t, 
at western limits of city, on an inlet called San Lazardo. 

Santa Clara, a small but powerful seacoast battery of stone and earth, placed 
about 1\ niiles west of harbor. 

El Principe, a stone-bastioned redoubt west of Havana. 

Nos. 3 A, 3 B, and 4 are earthen redans on the seacoast west of Havana. 

There are, in addition, several works built for defense, but now used for other 
purposes or abandoned. These are: 

The Torreon de Vigia, a martello tower placed on the inlet of San Lazaro opposite 
La Beina. 

The old fort called La Fuerza, built three hundred and fifty years ago, near the 
present Plaza de Armas, and now used for barracks and public offices. 

The work called San Nazario, situated north of El Principe, but now used in 
connection with the present cartridge factory, abandoned for defensive purposes. 

The partially constructed fort called Las Animas, southeast of Principe, lying 
on a low hill, partly built but useless and unarmed. 

The old sea wall extending from near La Punta to the Plaza de Armas, unarmed, 
and useless except as a parapet for musketry. 

The old arsenal, on the west of the inner bay, now used as repair works for 
ships, useless for defense. 

The old artillery and engineer storehouses near La Punta, probably once used as 
strongholds, now^ mere storehouses for munitions of war. 

There are, besides, in the vicinity of Havana, three old and now useless stone 
works — one at Chorrcra, the mouth of the Almendarez Eiver, about 4 miles from 
Havana harbor; another at Cojimar, on the coast, about 3 miles eastward of Cabana, 
and the third at the inlet called La Playa de Mariano, about 7 miles west of Havana. 
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Batteries Nos. 1 and 2 were equipped with, Xo. 1, four Ilontoria C-ineli guns; 
two Xordenfeldt G-pounders; No. 2, two Krupp 12-inch gun?; four Ilontoria 
3-inf'h mortars. The 12-inch Krupps were to stand oil' battleships attempting to 
force the liarbor^ or to bombard the Morro. The A^alago ])attery, a part of the ^lorro, 
an out-work on the edge of the cliff, mounting four 11-inch Krupp guns separated by 
earth traverses. 

The ]\Iorro, commenced in 1589 and finished in 1597, is important for historical 
associations. It is a most picturesque structure, and is useful as a lighthouse and 
prison, and is mounted with twelve old 10-inch, eiglit old 8-inch, and fourteen 
old 4-inch guns. 

Cabana, finished in 1774 at a cost of $14,000,000, lies some 500 yards southeast 
of El Morro, on the east side of Havana Bay. Toward the city it exposes a vertical 
stone wall of irregular trace, with salients at intervals. Toward the ^lorro is a 
basticnod face protected by a deep ditch, sally port, and drawbridge. Eastward and 
southward a beautifully constructed land front incloses the work. This front is 
protected by ditches 40 or more feet deep, well constructed glacis, stone scarp, and 
counterscarp. Cabana is a magnificent example of the permanent fortifications 
constructed a century ago. Probably 10,000 men could be quartered in it. 

The entrance to Cabana is by the sally port that opens upon the bridge across the 
moat lying between Cabana and El Morro. Upon entering, the enormous extent of 
the work begins to be perceived, parapet within parapet, galleries, casemates, and 
terrepleins almost innumerable, all of stone and useless. There are no earth covers 
or traverses, and no protection against modern artillery. 

Cabana is the prison for offenders against the State, and the scene of innumer- 
able executions. From an exterior or salient corner of the secretary's office of the 
headquarters there leads a subterranean passage 32G meters long, 2.5 meters wide, 
and 1.86 high, excavated in the rock. It conducts to the sea, debouching at the 
mouth of a sewer, 87 meters from the Morro wharf. At exactly 132 meters along 
the road rising from the Morro pier or wharf to the Cabana, there will be found 
by excavating the rock on the left of the road, at a depth of 3 meters, a grating, on 
opening which passage will be made into a road 107 meters long, l.G high, and 1.42 
wide, leadinfif to the same exit as the Cabana secret way. These passages are most 
secret, as all believe that the grating of the sewer, seen from the sea, is a drain. 

The battery of Santa Clara is the most interesting of the fortifications of Havana, 
and one of the most important. It lies about 100 yards from the shore of tlie guif, 
at a point where the line of hills to the westward runs back (either naturally or 
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artificiullv) into t|Uurrios, thus occupvin*: a low sulieut backed by a hill. Here are 
thnv iHw Kriipp 11-iiuh ^^uns, (U*si>;ned to pnttoct El Principe, the land side of 
Iluvana. It is 1S7 fivt ubovt> soa lovil and runiplotely dominates Havana^ the bay^ 
MoiTi). Cabana, the coast northward. Atan'>. and from cns^t around to south, the ap- 
proarhis uf till* Mariunao Kond. Cri-tina. and tlie Western Railroad for about 3 kilo- 
meters, i. i>.. bi'twirn Ci'i>tina and a tut at timt di::taucc from the station. Principe 
givi'> lire upon Tulipan. the (\rro. the Hill of the Jesuits, and the valley through 
whieh pa-'ses liie Havana Railroad. swcepin<r completely with its guns the railroad 
as far a> the eiit at C'icnatra. '2\ to 3 miUs away. It dominates also the hills south- 
ward and wt>tward toward Tuentes Grandes and the Almendarez River, and country 
extending: toward Marianao, a]<o tlie (\ilzada leading to the cemetery and 
toward ( Imrrera: thenee ilie entire sea line (the railroad to Chorrera is 
parii\ ^liclirnd l)y tiie >lop<> ]eadin«r to Prineipe. This is by all means the strongest 
p<^-ition a hunt Havana whicii is oeeupied. Lyin<r between it and the hill of the Cerro 
i.- the hill of the Catahin (Muh. ri;:ht under the *runs of the work and about one-half 
mile awav. The Marianao Iioad is more slielteied than the Havana, as it runs near 
the tree- and hill near the Cerro. Tlie only points which dominate the hill of the 
Principe lie to the >oiith and southeast in the direction of Jesus del Monte and be- 
vond l\e'da. On its soutliern, >outhea>tern. and southwestern faces the hill of Prin- 
cipe is a >trep deseent to the cal/ada and street*: below. The slope is gradual west- 
wartl and around ))v tht* north. Troni thi*: hjl] is one of the best views of Havana 
and liif vall«v >(»nih. K! Prineipe lies about one-half mile from the north coast, 
from whirh liill> rise in ^Ma<lual >loi»e< toward the work. It is Havana gossip that 
Kl PriM( ijH- i- always hehl l»y the Spanisli re«rinient in which the Captain-General 
ha- nii)<t ennliilrnce. 'I'he military notes pronounec El Principe undoubtedly the 
-irf)n.L:<st natural po-ition about Havana now oeeuj)ied by defensive works. Its 
iruiis -WMj. ilir liri;.rlit- of iIh' Alniendares, e.xtendinjr from the north coast south- 
ward hy ihr hills of I*iicnt<'> (iran»h's to the valley of Cienaga, thence eastward across 
<he Hill nf til'- .Ic-nii^ and the lon«r line of trees and hou.«es leading to the Cerro. 
Tlir ( '.Mill IV Im-v«)Ii.1 till' {'rvm \< parilv sheltered bv trees and hills, but eastward El 
Prin«i|»»' (■.'IiiiimikN in plare- th(,' eountry and the hay shore, and gives fire across 
Haviiiia .-•■Jiw.iid. 

Tlir iiin-t Milnrratih- -put in tin- defenses of Havana i.« the aqueduct of Isabella 
il. <,r III.' X'.ni'i. TIm- wnnv \< fr«»ni the Vento Sprin^^s. ]mro and inexhaustable, nine 
mile- on; d' H.-uana. 

Ai; ::ini- .-f the witrr -ujiplies to Havana, the Zanja and the two aqueducts of 
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Ferdinand VII and of the.Vento, proceed from the Almendares and run their course 
near to each other, the farthest to the west being the Zanja and to the east the Vento. 

At Vento Springs is constructed a large stone basin, open at tlie bottom, through 
which springs bubble.- From this reservoir the new aqueduct leads. It is an eHip- 
tical tunni'l of brick, placeil under ground, and marked by turrets of brick and 
stone placed along its course. 

From the \'cnto lk\serYoir the new acpieduct crosses the low valley south of 
Havana, following generally tlif C'alzada de \'ento, which becomes, near the Cerro, 
the Calzada de Palatino, to a point on the Western Railway marked 5 kilometers 
(about); hence the calzada and the aqueduct closely follows the railway for about a 
mile, terminating at a new reservoir. 

The Vento water is the best thing Havana has, and indispensable. The old 
sources of supply are intolerable. The main water supply is the Zanja. Through- 
out the most of its course this river flows through unprotected mud banks; the fluids 
of many houses, especially in the Cerro ward which it skirts, drain into them; men, 
horses, and dogs bathe in it; dead bodies have been seen floating in it, and in the 
rainy season the water becomes very muddy. In fine, the Zanja in its course receives 
all which a little brook traversing a village and having houses and back yards on its 
banks would receive. The water can not be pure, and to those who know the facts 
the idea of drinking it is repulsive. This supply had long been insufficient to the 
growing city, and in 1835 the well-protected and excellent aqueduct of Ferdinand 
VII was completed. It taps the Almendares River a few hundred yards above filters 
mentioned, hence carried by arches to the east El Cerro, and for some distance 
nearly parallel to the Calzada del Cerro, but finally intersecting this. These works 
are succeeded by the Famous Vento. When Havana is fought for hereafter the 
fight will be at the Vento Springs. This remark is not made in the military notes, 
but the military men know it well. When General Miles expected to attack Havana 
he procured all the accessible surveys and detail of information, official and through 
special observation and personal knowledge obtainable of the water works. Life 
could not be sustained many days in the city of Havana without the water of the 
adorable Vento. 

A special interest attaches to Havana, as it is to be a city under the control of 
the United States. The surface soil consists for the most part of a thin layer of 
red, yellow, or black earths. At varying depths beneath this, often not exceeding 
1 or 2 feet, lie the solid rocks. These foundation rocks are, especially in the north- 
ern and more modern parts of the city toward the coast of the sea and not of the 
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liiirlMir. (.MiartiTMiiry. ami r-iuvially 'I\riiiirv. formations, so permeable that liquidi 
liiiptinl iiK<i ixrax.ilinii'- air aliMirlict! mihI ii.si|>[Kar. 

Ill »iilur J Mil- uf i!i. lily ihr nuk- mm- in*! iMTiiK'abk', and pool:? are formed. 
In irriiiniitiiin a- tlit t^vMi- of i'ulia arc n|.l. t!ir >trti'ls are narrow. In Ilavaua 
llii.- I'll uliar:i\ i- -n jn.-liixr ih.ii jmlr>iri;in.- laiun-i pa>s on the sulowalks, nor 
vi'lii* !« • I'll iiH' -:i»»i-. Li.-- iliaii mu-ihin! » 1* ilu- jiM|»ulation iivi* un paved streets, 
aini iiM-i :!rr .i- ui !I j>.i\ril aii'l K<-{'i a> lU-an. it i- ln'lievi*J t-k-aner, than is usual in 
ilir Iniin! S:.i:»-. Thr niiiaiii'lir lixc un unpaveil .-tnets, wliieh. for the moat 
pai;. :i:r \»ry ii'.;!i\. Mmiin «'f iIh-m-. rvni in M and densely j>opulated parts of the 
r:i\, ill'- 11" I M 111 I than niii:li rMUiiirv mads, full of roiks, i-revii-es, mud holes, and 
oilnr ill. L::!:ir;;ii -. -" itiiii \rliirli> traviiM' ilieni with ditlieulty at all times, and 
in iIm- r;iiii;. Ma-.-ii ili* y mp Minn-iimrs iiii|fa-sil»le for two months. Rough, muddy. 
or li'i;:i. :;.•-»■ Mitii- -«:\r ij.liniial'ly as ptrnianenl reiT}»taeles for much deeom- 
po-iii:/ a I: i in J I and vr-i iaMo niatirr. Finally, not les^s. probably more, than one- 
Inilf ihr popnlatiuii t»f lla\ana livo on stivcts whieh are constantly in an extremely 
in-aiiitai\ »oiidiiion, l»iit tluM' sMvets, thou«rh so numerous, are not in the beaten 
tratk of ilir Jill a-iin* tonri-t. 

In ih<- old intiainiiral rily, in wliidi live about -10,000 people, the streets vary in 
widtli. Imi 'M iiiTiJIv ihrv arc (*..S nirtiTs (ahout 2'2 feet wide, of which the side- 
walk- 'Miiipy a) mill ".*> Ur\. In many >t reels the sidewalk at each 8ide is not even 
IS i:nl..- will". In tlir nrw, cxtraninral lown, the streets are generally 10 meters 
(»5'J.s f*i ;) wide, uitli .'i nieler- (ni'arly Id feet) for the sidewalks, and 7 meters (23 
f.-r!) |'..r ill.* wa-joinvay. Tlinv are few -idewalks in any except in the first four 
of lih- iiin'- riiv di-iricts. 

M.»ri" ihaii Iwo-ihinN of the ]»opulation live in densely inhabited portions of the 
citv. \\!m p' til'' hoiiH's are erowth-d in coniact with each other. The average house 
1.,! .I...-, iin; .aumI **: l.y ll'i f. rt iiisi/.e. There arc 17,250 houses, of which 15,494 
:ir.- ..;■■ -:niy. 1. .").')'.* .ip- I u o .--orirs, iMl are three stories, and only 27 are four stories, 
w;i!i ii-ii:. lii-hrr. Ai K m-1 l*i in every 1^' iidiai)itants live in one-story houses; and 
:i« !!;•■ 1 mI ciul. iiilliiary, aii-i irjii-icnt jmpulatiun exeeeds 200,000 there are more 
['..111 \'* i';:..jl-j;iii;- t" «'\i vy h"ii>«'. 'I'l'in mmt hour-es may have many small rooms, 
liii! I .;. !, I ..ii:i j. nil iipii-;i hy A l.iiiiily. (J« nerally ilu one-story houses have four or 
i:-..- 1 . ■■ : : i^ ■■■ y-r r-'iii, .i- mN* \\n,] :\\u\ el()lhin^^ is rendered so expensive by 
t ■ •■ \'- ■ ■ .' '5 .■* 'A. :; .1^ !:i:n..i: (111:;.-, ill. ;t ii i^ rare for workmen, even when paici 
sr.n • ■ ■• :.'<■• .: .;; -i-' . !'. . i-j v ;',, i\. Ir^JM- w^c of (Hio of lliesc mcBU little houses; 
-. :-.;ii.. . ri.- . 1- '\\,. iM.iii^ jVr hi.- faiiiilv, lie reiiL-s the balance. This condition of 
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affairs is readilv understoofl wlion it i.s known that .so jjroai a neeessilv as flour 

•- *- ft 

co>t in Ilavnna $10.50 when its ])ri(;e in the T.'jiitod States was $(>.50 per barrel. 

In the densely i)opiilated portions of the city the houses generally have no back 
yard, properly so called, bill a flagged court, or narrow vacant space into which sleep- 
ing rooms open at the side, and in close proximity \yith these, at the rear of tliis con- 
tracted court are located the kitchen, the ])rivy, and often a stall for animals. Tn 
the houses of the poor, that is, of the vast majority of the population, lliere are ' 
no storerooms, pantries, closets, or other conveniences for household sup])lies. These 
are furnished from day to dav, even from meal to meal, by the corner •n-oceries; 
and it is rare, in large sections of Havana, to find any one of the four corners of ' 
a square without a grocery. 

The walls of most of the houses in Havana are built of "mamposteria'' or 
rubble masonry, a porous material which freely absorbs atmospheric as well as 
ground moisture. The mark of this can often be seen high on the walls, which 
varies from 2 to 7 feet in the houses generally. The roofs are ex(!ellent. usually 
flat, and constructed of brick tiles. The windows are, like the doors, unusually 
high, nearly reaching the ceiling, which, in the hvA houses only, is also unu>ually 
high. The windows are never glazed, but protected by strong iron bars on the out- 
side and on the inside by solid wooden shutters, which are secured, like the doors, 
with heavy bars or bolts, and in inclement weather greatly interfere with proper ven- 
tilation. Fireplaces with chimneys are extremely rare, sd that ventilation depends 
entirely on the doors and windows, which, it should be stated, are bv no means 
unusually large in most of the sleeping rooms of the poor. Generally in Havana, 
less generally in other cities, the entrances and courtyarils are flagged with stone, 
while the rooms are usually floored with tile or marble. With rare excei)tions the 
lowest floor is in contact with the earth. Vc-ntilaticai between the i-arth and floor 
is rarely i^een in Cuba. In Havana the average height of the ground floor is from 
7 to 11 inches above the i)avement, but in Havana, and nu)re frecjuently in other 
Cuban towns, one often encounters houses which are entered by slepi)ing down from 
the sidewalk, and some floors are even below the level of tlie >trcel. In Havana 
jrome of the floors, in ^Luanzas more, in Cardenas aiid Cidil'uegos many are of ihe 
bare eartli itself, or of i)lanks raised only a few inches above tlie (laiii^) ground. 

Tlie narrow entrance about 100 vards in width and l.'20O in lemrth, opens into 
the ii'rcLTular harbor, whicli has three chief coves or indentations, termed ''eiisena- 
das." The extreme length of ihe harbor from its sea entrance to the limit of the 
most distant ensenada is 3 miles, and its extreme breadth 1^ miles; but within the 
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entrance the average length is only abuut 1, and the average breadth about two-thiids 
of a niilu. lIuwoviT, hontuse of the irreguhirly projecting points of land which form 
the cn-rnadas, there i< no lucality in the harbor where a vessel can possibly anchor 
farther ihiui .V)n yanls fiDiu tlie >horc. It> *^rcate!!t depth is about 40 feet, but the 
aiu-horji':e L'nuinil for vessels ilrawin^' 18 feet uf water is? very contracted, not ex(;ped- 
ini: one-Jialf the si/e uf the harbor. The rise and fall of the tide does not exceed 
2 feet. 

The Cuban city next in celebrity to Havana is Matanzas, and it is one likely to 
become a favorite of Americans, as the country in the vicinity is distinguished by 
beauty as well as remarkable for fertility. Matanzas was first regularly settled in 
\{\sy.\. It is in tlu' )irovince of Matanzas, 51 miles we^^t of Havana, by the most di- 
rect of the two niilroiii]> which unite titese two cities, and is situated on the western 
inlanil e\tninit\ of the \m\\ of Matanzas, a harbor of the first class. Matanzas is 
diviiled into three (ii>trii t>. \i/. the eenlral <listrict of Matanzas, which, about half 
a mile in width acro.-s the center of |>o])u!ation, lies between the two little TVi^TB, 
San Juan to the south, and the Vumnri to the north: the Pueblo Nuevo district, 
south of the San .hian, and around tlie iidand extremity of the harbor; and the dis- 
trict of \'ersille-. [mrth of the Vumnri, ncan->t to the open sea, as also to the an- 
chorii;:e ^^rountl. and, >aniiarily. the best situated district in the city. About two- 
thirds nf tlie |)o])u!ation are in the distriit of Matanzas, and the Pueblo Nuevo district 
has about double the )»opulation of Versallcs. Pueblo Nuevo stands on ground 
ori^nnally a ^wanip, and i.- low, flat, and only .'J or 1 feet above the sea. The Ma- 
tanzas di>tri(t ha.^ many hous(>s on c([ually low ground, on the harbor front, and on 
the banks of the two ri\er> which inclose this district; but from the front and be- 
tween ihoe rivers the ^^round ascends, so that its houses are from 2 to even 100 feet 
above the sea; however, the center of population, the public square, is only about 20 
feet a))ove sea levcd. Versallcs is on a blutl of the harbor, and its houses are atuated, 
for ilic mo-t part, from 15 to -10 feet above the sea. The district of Matanzas has 
ill (iin.Mrucied and u>ekss sewers in only two streets, and no houses connected 
th( rcwjiji. So much of tliis di.'-trict and of Versallcs as is built on the hill slope is 
naturally well drained, but the Pueblo Xuovo district, and those parts of Matanzas 
buili in immediate proximity to the banks of the river, are very ill drained. 

Since 181 '> ^Iaianza> has had an acpn'duct from the Bcllo spring, 7 miles distant. 
The -nj)j)ly i< allc;:cd to be both abundant and excellent. But of the 4,710 houses 
in the city SIO stand on the hills outside the zone supplied by the waterworks, while 
of the rcmainin^^ .'J.HTO house- within ibis zone only about 2,000 get their water 
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from the waterworks company. Hence more than half of the hou>es of Maianzas 
(2,710) do for the most part get their siipi)ly in kegs by purchase in tlie streets. 
There are a few public fountains, as also some dangerous wells. The streets are 
30 feet wide, with 24 feet wagon way. Few of them are ])aved, some are very poor 
roads, but, for the most part, these roads are in good condition. In the Matanzas dis- 
trict some of the streets are of solid stone, and natural foundation rock of the place, 
for the superficial soil is so thin that the foundation rocks often crop out. Of this 
very porous rock most of the houses are built. The houses have wider fronts, larger 
air spaces in rear, are not so crowded, and are better ventilated than the houses of 
Havana. As is usual in Cuba, the ground floors are generally on a level with the 
sidewalk, and some are even below the level of the streets. A heavy rain floods many 
of the streets of Matanzas, the water running back into and beneath the houses. The 
porous limestone of which the houses are built greatly favors absorption. 

The population of Matanzas and suburbs was about 50,000 at the beginning of 
the war. 

Porto Kico is not quite as large as Connecticut, but larger than the States of Del- 
aware and Rhode Island. The climate of the island is delightful, and its soil exceed- 
ingly rich. In natural resources it is of surpassing opulence. The length of the 
island is about one hundred miles, and its breadth thirty-five, the general figure of 
it being like the head of a sperm whale. The range of mountains is from east to 
west, and nearly central. The prevalent winds are from the northwest, and the 
rainfall is much heavier on the northern shores and mountain slopes than on the 
southern. The height of the ridge is on the average close to 1,500 feet, one bold 
peak, the Anvil being 3,G00 feet high. The rainy north and the droughty south, 
with the lift of the land from the low shores to the central slopes and rugged eleva- 
tions, under the tropical sun, with the influence of the great oceans east, south and 
north, and the multitude of western and southern islands, give unusual and charm- 
ing variety in temperature. Porto Eico is, by the American people, even more than 
the Spaniards, associated with Cuba. But is is less than a tenth of Cuban propor- 
tions. Porto Rico has 3,000 square miles to Cuba's 42,000, but a much greater 
proportion of Porto Rico than of Cuba is cultivated. Less than one-sixteenth of 
the area of Cuba has been improved, and while her population is but 1,600,000, ac- 
cording to the latest census, and is not so much now, Porto Rico, with less than a 
tenth of the land of Cuba, has half the number of inhabitants. Largely Porto 
Rico is peopled by a better class than the mass of the Cubans. Cul)a is wretchedly 
provided with roads, one of the reasons why the Spaniards were incapable of putting 
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down insurrections. If they had expended a fair proportion of the reyennes de- 
rived frDHi tlio ilourisliing plantntiuns and the monopolies of Spanish faToritisms 
that l)uilt up Harceloua and enriehed Captain-Cienerals^and in less degree other public 
f;ervant>« the n.>hilIions would Iiave 1)eon put down. The Spanish armies in Cuba, 
however^ were rather managed for oHiiial speculation and peculation, were more 
pronuiuKh'rs tlian in military enterprise and the stern business of war. With 
Weyhr for an oppduont, (ionio;;, as a guerilla, could have dragged on a series of 
skirnii.-lu's indiliiiitely. The story of the alleged war in Cuba between the Span- 
iard.- antl tlie Culiaiis \va^ on both sides falsified, and the American people deceived. 
Torto Hieo <loes not >eeni to have appealed so strongly to the cupidity of the Span- 
iards as ('u))a did. and to have been governed with less brutality. The consequence 
is there \\i\< not iM-eii a serious insurrection in the smaller island for seventy years, 
and it fall- into our ])o-ses>ion without the impoverishment and demoralization of 
the ilevastation of war — one of tlie fairest gems of the ocean. 

Ii was Oetoher 18th that the American Hag was raised over San Jnan, The fol- 
lowing dispatch is the oHicial record: 

"San Juan, Porto Kieo, Oct. 18. — Secretary of War, Washington^ D, C: Flags 
have been raised on pu1)lic buildings and forts in this city and saluted with national 
salutes. Tlie occupation of the i.-land is now complete. 

"BROOKE, Chairman." 

On the morning of tlie 18ih, the 11th regular infantry with two batteries of the 
r>th artilliTv landed. The latier proceeded to the forts, while the infantry lined 
up on the docks. It was a holiday f<u' San Juan and there were many people in the 
streets. Kear-Admiral Schley and (Jeneral (Jordon, accompanied by their staffs, 
j)roreedod to the palace in carriages. The lllh infantry regiment and band with 
Troo[) II, of the (Jtli Tniled States cavalry then marched through the streets and 
f(»rnicd ill the srpiare opposiit? th'' palace. 

At 11:10 a. ni., (Icnrral Tirooke, Admiral Schley and General Gordon, the United 
Slates evacuation coinniisnoncrs, came out of the palace with many naval officers 
and forined on the ri;:lit side of the square. The streets behind the soldiers were 
tlirong«-d with lown.-pcoejjlc, who stood waiting in dead silence. 

At last I Ik.' city clock struck 12, and tlie crowds, almost breathless and with eyes 
fi\(»d npon tlie ila;rj)olc. watched for developments. At the sound of the first gun 
from Fort ]^Iorro, ^Major Dean and Lieutenant Castle, of General Brooke's staff, 
lioi-tcd the stars and stripes, while the l)nnd jdayed "The Star Spangled Banner."" 
All heads were bared and the crowds cheered. Fort llorro, Fort San Criatobal and 
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the United States revenue cutter Manning, lying in the harbor, fired twenty-one 
guns each. 

Seuor Munoz Rivera, who was president of the recent autonomist council of sec- 
retaries, and other officials of the late insular government were present at the pro- 
ceedings. Many American flags were displayed. 

Acknowledgment has been made of the better condition of Porto Rico than of 
Cuba, but the trail of the serpent of colonial Spanish government appears. Mr. 
Alfred Somamon writes in the Independent: 

"The internal administration of the island disposes of a budget of about $3,300,- 
000, and is a woeful example of corrupt officialism. Of this sum only about $650,000 
is expended in tlie island, the remainder being applied to payment of interest on 
public debt, salaries of Spanish officials, army, navy, and other extra-insular ex- 
penditures. But the whole of the revenue is collected in the island." 

An article of great value by Eugene Deland, appeared in the Chatauquan of 
September, on the characteristics of Porto Rico, and we present an extract, showing 
its admirable distinction of accurate information well set forth: 

''The mountain slopes are covered with valuable timbers, cabinet and dye-woods, 
including mahogany, walnut, lignum vitae, ebony, and logwood, and various medic- 
inal plants. Here, too, is the favorite zone of the coffee tree, which thrives best one 
thousand feet above sea level. The valleys and plains produce rich harvests of sugar- 
cane and tobacco. The amount of sugar yielded by a given area is said to be greater 
than in any other West Indian island. Rice, of the mountain variety and grown 
without fluoding, flourishes almost any place and is a staple food of the laboring 
classes. In addition to these products cotton and maize are commonly cultivated, 
and yams, plantains, oranges, bananas, eocoanuts, pineapples, and almost every other 
tropical fruit are grown in abundance. Among indigenous plants are several noted 
for their beautiful blossoms. Among these are the coccoloba, which grows mainly 
along the coasts and is distinguished by its large, yard-long purple spikes, and a 
talauma, with magnificent, ororous, white flowers. 

"Of wild animal life Porto Rico has little. No poisonous serpents are found, 
but pestiferous insects, such as tarantulas, centipedes, scorpions, ticks, fleas, and 
mosquitos, supply this deficiency in a measure. All sorts of domestic animals are 
raised, and the excellent pasture-lands support large herds of cattle for export and 
home consumption, and ponies, whose superiority is recognized throughout the West 
Indies. 

"The mineral wealth of the island is undeveloped, but traces of gold, copper, iron, 
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leail. iM'l toil! .Ill loiuxl. S.ilt i> pinnirn] in miisidoriiMo quantities from the lakes. 
"I'lHi" liii " «.iir:i- t'M all r\;tn-i\i i i.iiiiiirrii-. iliii'llv with Spain, the United 
Smi< -. < (iIm. in i]!'ii:t\. <iiijt I'lrii.iin. .Mill I'r.ini-c. In IS!).*! the vohiiue of its trade 
w;i> i'ln -l.j'.i" _!•■.;!• I i!i:iii lii.ii «»f iii«- '.iiurr riiiii-li coloiiv — .Tiiiiiaica. The United 
.St;i:<-- i.-Mu- -. •..M«l ill ;iiii>iiiiit nf ira>li- w.tli tin* islainl. Uurin*; the fuiir vears from 
I >i»; ;.:»«; Siiiiin'-. n.i-li »\ii!i ;iir iii!..n\ ;;\tnji:ctl J?l l.l()v*,.SS.s aniniallv. and the United 
Siwt. '. .S.'i.'iv^.:.! I. Til. inial value i-l' l*ur:*> liit-an exports fur 18i)C was $18^341|- 
i:;n. .Hi.l Ml" inii.-.i:^. si>, -.•>•.'. r.:m. making- a ti»tal of $3U,G'^1,120, whieh xas an 
r\i I-- "\*\ \\'.\\ [':=\!":i- yiar. Tlif ixpDris i-on-i^t ahnost entirely of agricultural 
jii-...liii !«. Ill 1^'i'i i..:i. ■■ . ..iiij'iv-i il al»uiii >i.\iy piT cent, and sugar about twenty- 
li-iii j»ii- ri 111. ■.;■ : i.'-.i \;i!ii'-: NaT i«»l»;n-io. ini"Ia»t's. and lioney came next. Maize, 
ihi!«'-. fiiLi-. i.ii;-. .i:i>l i!:>t;!l('il -pirii- arc al.-u >cnt out in eonsiderable quantities. 
Ov.T i.ni--!..i;i" . i ;'.. i-\\- • . \i'i':;.il jm-s in Spain and C'liha, as does most of the to- 
liihi". wlriih > '.li'l ;■■ i" i:-«"l ill iMakiii;: \\\r finest Havana cigars; the sugar and 
iiin!;i-« - a:-. i"i' :li«- m:<"'1 p.ii:. .'« :ii lu ilic riiiicd .States. Among imports, manu- 
l.iijm-il artii!.- ilii M"i .uiv.j['\ I \(«.im| a;:riciiliural. Rice, fish, meat and lard, 
lli.iiw. .iii'l ir :';;!:".ii 'mi-.I ;..!..i.i.. iin- ilu- j)riiu-i]>al ones. Customs duties fumiah 
;ilh.?;' t\\<'i:: :<1- •»!' tli'" T- r;«' IJIraii n'vcnuo. which has for several years yielded 
;:iTji:i r i«iiirii.- !•» Sp;iiii ili.iii ihai «»!' Ciiha. 

•■'riw • liniair i-l' r.)i:n IJiin i- c-.)ii>i<!rriM.l ihc Iiealthiest in the Antilles. The 
heat i- r.)ii-ii|. i;il)]y li-> liiaii ai S;iii:i:i.L:i» il*- Cuha, a degree and a half farther north. 
Tile ili»-iiMniii. ?. r ^. I-!. .Ill LMc- ;ili(i\r !Mi iItlm-ii's. Piiro water is readily obtained in 
niu.-: .■!' :!i< i-l.in.l. ^''-ll-'W l\'\> r M''nlnni occur-, and never away from the coast. The 
rainy -. aM»ii !)r-iii- tin- lir-i ol' June anil ends the last of December, but the heavy 
»h)\\ njuMirs (111 nni «nnic nn until ahout .\u;:ust 1st. 

*-ln 'Icii-iiy of pnpulaiinn also lliis i>!anil nrnka first among the West Indies, 
}ia\:n:: li.iif .1- many inlialiiiants iis Cuha, more than eleven times as large. Of its 
,s»);.niin j,. ..jMi". :!-jj;.(MMi air i«)|nri'cl and many of the others of mixed blood. They 
(liiV.-r lii:!.- iVinn oiIht Spanish-American.-, hiing fund of ease, courteous, and ho8- 
p.-.il,".-. ;iii.!. .I- in nilu'i- Spani-li cnnntrii's, the common people are illiterate, public 
. 11:. ;r:..". !i.,\ "iij Im-.ii ;_r,i,.^nu-]y nt-.L^'-eicd. The natives are the agriculturists of 

I'l. I i:;:\. ..n-l an- a iti.ij'-riiy in iln- inierior. wliile the Spaniards, who control 

},ii.;i . •• .in>l ( "iiiMii re (-. arc fniind mainlv in the towui^ and cities. 

■ 

■•'r);i- niiiiiii<'ii- ::""d liarhni> have naliirallv dotted the seaboard with cities 
aii'l :'.\\!i- r.f :_Mi.i;i'r or li-.-- c«.miMcrcial importance. Srtn Juan. Ponce, Mayaguez, 
Ai^na-lilla. Ar. cihn and I-'ajardo all carry on extensive trade. Intercourse betweeu 
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coast towns is midily had by water, but is to be facilitated ])y a railroad around 
I he i>land, of which 137 miles have been built and 170 miles more projected. The 
public highways of the island are in belter condiliun than one mv;}\[ cx])cet. Ac- 
cording to a recent report of United States (\)nsul Stewart, of San Juan, there are 
about one hundred and fifty miles of good road. The best of this is the mihtarv hi<'li- 
way connecting Ponce on the southern coast with San Juan on the nortliern. This is 
a macadamized road, so excellently built and so well kept up that a recent traveler 
in the island says a bicycle corps could go over it without dismounting. Whether 
it is solid enough to stand the transportation of artillery and heavy army trains we 
shall soon know. Of telegraph lines Porto Kico has four hundred and seventy 
miles, and two cables connect it with the outside world, one running from Ponce and 
the other from San Juan." 

Mr. Alfred Solomon, already quoted as an instructive contributor to the Inde- 
pendent, writes: 

''The population of Porto Rico, some 800,000, is essentially agricultural. A 
varied climate, sultry in the lowlands, refreshing and invigorating in the mountain 
ranges, makes possible the cultivation of almost every variety of known crop — su^ar, 
tobacco, coffee, annatto, maze, cotton and ginger are extensively grown; but there are 
still thousands of acres of virgin lands awaiting the cajntalist. Tropical fruits 
flourish in abundance, and the sugar-pine is well known in our market, where it 
brings a higher price than any other pine imported. Hardwood and fancy cabinet 
wood trees fdl the forests, and await the -woodman's ax. Among these are some 
specimens of unexampled l)eauty, notably a tree, the wood of which, when polislied, 
resembles veined marble, and another, rivaling in beauty the feathers in a peacock's 
tail. Precious metals abound, although systematic effort has never been directed 
to the locating of paying veins. Pivers and rivulets are plenty, and water-power 
is abundant; and the regime should see the installation of ])ower })lants and electric 
lighting all over the island, within a short time after occupation. On the lowlands, 
large tracts of pasturage under guinea grass and malojilla feed lliousands of sleek 
'cattle, but, as an artieh' of food, mutton is almo>t unknown. The native ])ony, 
small, wiry and untirable, has a. world-witle reputntion, and foi' h)ng journeys is 
unecjuaUd. i)Orse.'sing a gait, as tlicy say in Ihe i^laml, like an arm-chair. 

^Trr]ia])s a thii'd of Ww population of jhc i>laiul i-^^ of African descent: but, 
strauir* Iv enoudi, ihe colored people aro onlv lo be found on tlie coast, and are 
the fi>h( rmen, boatmen and laborers of the seaports. The cultivation of the cro]>?? 
is entirely in the hands of the jibaro, or peasant, who is seldom of direct Spanish 
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(U'M'cnt. while I he tinaiiticrin*; ami r\|iortation is conducted almost entirely Ij 
|H')iin>ul:ir4><'. or S]>ani^li-l)i>in (■iili)iii>t-:. wlio in(»no]>olize every branch of commerce 
In tin- I'Xiln-itiii nf ilu* inliiiiian-l)orn >nl«jr(t. 

••('nirrr plaiitinj: i- Iar,i::tl\ i iiiia^'i^l in, rriuniin^ from ten to fifteen per cent, on 
(-a|iital. Iinprnvfii iraii^piiriation fai-iliiics. aholitiun of export dues and the con- 
solidation lif >\i\i]\\ r^tati'^ woiili], (loulitlr-s. lu*!)) towiM'd bcttcr re>idts. This crop is 
niarkoh«l in Kmi»|M' I.oiul.m, IlnMr ami IJarcolona — where better prices are ob- 
taiiia)>K' ihaii in Nrw Vnrk. Witli the vxcqttion of a few plantations in strong 
liands. iiiiiM of ilii" iiri>j>r!;\ muld hv purihased at a fair valuation^ and would prove 
to IK" a \i'n prulltalili- in\i'MMU'iit. 

'H'oroa LMit\\> wild nii lin- luw huuls, but has: not been cultivated to any apprecia* 
bio I'Xti.'Mt. Small (-nn>i^nMU'iit> m'IU to Kuntpc have l)ecn pronouuccd superior to the 
Caraia^ !)■ an. 'I'Ik in-.- i.ikr- a lon;:rr pnioil than t-offee to come to maturity and 
biar fnii;: )»nt niur in li-.irini: the cunvnt expenses are less and the yield far 
;:rral« r. Thr .-anir nniarks apply io tlu' rullivation of rubber, which, although a 
Mii'-i j»r"liiahlr -laj)!*" wiih an ivi-r-im rrasing market, has received no attention 
whahvt r. 

"Coin i^ lai-cil in «|nantitir> insutlicicnt for home consumption. Of this cereal 
ilirci- (riih- can \)r uliiaim-d in two vcai>; sometimes two a vear. The demand is 
rnn>lant. anil ilir prit !• al\va\> n mnncralive. 

"In Pmio Iiii M. ji- in m<)<>t nihrr West Indian islands, sugar is king. In the 
tn-atincnt of thi- pindnct ilir lack of capital has been sadly felt. Planters possess 
i)n!\ ;iic ni->-t priniiti\c macliiiuTv, and in the extraetion of the juice from the cane 
tiic propoiiinn nf -aiciiarinc niaitcr has been exceedingly small. Great outlay is 
mcr-sirv I'nr the inMallaiion i»f a compli'te nn)dern crushing and centrifugal plant." 

A tlaitcrini,^ pictnre of our new ])ossessions is drawn in McClure's Magazine, by 
Mr. (iciir-c 11. Waldroii. 

"Ilcir. thill, ai-c Cuba and Torto ISico in the Atlantic, and the Hawaiian and 
riiilipjiinc iiroiip- in the I'acifie. wliosc* destiny has become intertwined with our own. 
Til. ir conil)incd ana is H;s,(KK) sipiare miles, ecjualing New England, New York, 
INrin-yhatiia, iind New .Icr-cv. Tlirir po|)iilation is about 10,000,000, or perhapa 
(.III' hall" of that of ihc-c nine Ihiiiu' Slates. The Philippines, with three-quarters 
nf liie eiiilre popiijaiioii, and l*orto IJico, with S()0,000 people, alone approach our 
own Ma-tern Slate- in density. (*iiha. prior to the war, was about as well populated 
a> \':ri:iii:.i. and tin- Hawaiian ;:ron]) is as well pcoi)led as Kansas. What, then, caP 
the>e i^land^ do for \\<'f 
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Americans use more ^ugar in proportion to population tlian any other nation of 
the world. The total consum})tion last year was not less than 2,500,000 tons. This 
is enough to make a pyramid that would overtop the tallest pyramid of Egyptian 
fame. Of this total, 2,200,000 tons came from foreign countries, the Spanish pos- 
sessions and Hawaii sending about twenty-five ])er cent. Five years earlier, when 
our imports were less by half a million tons, these islands supplied double this 
quantity, or nearly two-thirds of the nation's entire sugar import. But that was 
before Cuba had been devastated by war and when she was exporting 1,100,000 tons 
of sugar to other countries. Bestore Cuba to her former fertility, and the total sugar 
crop of these islands will reach 1,500,000 tons, or two-thirds our present foreign 
demand." 

There is much more in Mr. Waldron's summary of the vast addition that has 
been made to our resources by the occupation and possession of the islands that 
have recently been gathered under our wings by the force of our arms. It is enough 
to know that with the tropical islands we liave gained, we have in our hands the 
potentialities, the luxuries, the boundless resources including, as we may, and must, 
Alaska, of all the zones of the great globe that we inhabit in such ample measure. 

The following notes were compiled for the information of the army, and embody 
all reliable information available. 

The notes were intended to supplement the military map of Porto Rico. The 
following books and works were consulted and matter from them freely used in 
the preparation of the notes: Quia Geografico Mihtar de Espana y Provincias 
Ultramarinas, 1879; Espana, sus ]\Ionumentos y Artes, su Naturaleza e llistoria, 
1887; Compendio de Geografia Militar de Espana y Portugal, 1882; Anuario deComer- 
cio de Espana, 189G; Anuario Militar de Espana, 1898; Reclus, Nouvelle Geographic 
TJniverselle, 1891; Advance Sheets American Consular Reports, 1898; An Account 
of the Present State of the Island of Porto Rico, 1831; The Statesman's Year Book, 
1898. 

Situation. — Porto Rico is situated in the Torrid Zone, in the easternmost part of 
the Antilles, between latitude 17 deg. 51 min. and 18 deg. 30 min. 40 sec. N. and 
longitude 61 deg. 54 min. 20 sec. and G3 deg. 32 min. 32 sec. W. of Madrid. It is 
bounded on the north bv the Atlantic, on the east and south bv the sea of the 
Antilles, and on the west by the Mona Channel. 

Size. — The island of Porto Rico, tlie fourth in size of the Antilles, has, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the British consul (1897), an extent of about 3,608 
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stiuari' inilr> — :\'i iiiilf- l)r«>ji<I aiul \)^i iiiik'!* lung. Ii is of an oblong fomiy extending 

frinii •'ii*l to wi-t. 

PolMiIaiinii.— I*iirii» lii(H i- ilu* lirsi :nnuii^r tlic Antilkv in dcnsit\' of population 

■ 

and in |in>-jHrii\. 'I'lu' Sinn >-Mijin'- Yi-ar I*iiiuk. 1S!»S. ;rivos the population (188T) 
at M;J,1«:J*. I'l' winili i>vit :;<m)jmiii jin- iu'::nn's, iliis ])i.'in«r one of the few eountrles 
i»f iiupiiiil Aniiiiia win it iIh iiiimlM-r nf whiti's rxui-eils that of other races. The 
\vliit(^ a nil ri>I<irri|. iinwi \i r. jiy nil -triviii;; in the sinio movement of civilization, 
:in<l arc ;:i-ailii.i!!\ Ininuiin;: inoii' nliki.' in iilcas and manners. Among the white 
po|>ii!nti<>[i (lie iiuinlx r «>f u\:\\k< rxcriMls iho niiinlnT of females, which is the con- 
iraiv nf .ill Kiir<i;hnM mniiiric^. Tlii*: 1*^ |»arily explained by the fact that the 
iinnii<MMiii> ni'- immmU iiialr-. On an avirai:i' ilic birth? exceed the deaths bv double. 
T'hr ta>i< I'll [I'll I lull nf I In- i>lan<l i-^ l('^^ populous tlian the western. 

Sni!.-- 'I*!:r -r'-uMil i^ vriv frriiji'. lu'in.i: >uital>U' for the cultivation of cane, coffee, 
rice, and <'t!h-r pi-<Mtiit-i> rni^rd in ('iil>.'i. which island Porto I{ico resembles in rich- 
nr^s and frriiliiv. 

I'lini.iit .- Till- rliinatr i- hot and moist, the medium temperature- reaching 104 
di-;:''. V. ('••ii-iaiii rain- ami winds from the east cool the heavy atmosphere of 
tin- \i*\\ ri-::ii>ii-. <Mi iIi*- lMi.uiit> of tin.' ('antral Cordillera the temperature is healthy 
and ai:rr«-al)l«'. 

Iron rn>i.'' aiiij iMMoinc- roMMiiiiid. so tliat nothing can be constructed of this 
nu'tal. l!\«ii lui'iiz*' artillirv lias lo Ik; covcri'd with a strong varnish to protect it 
fr(.'ni lln' damp w imU. 

All lion 'jli I •III- wniild >iip{)ii-«' iliat all (lie largo islands in the Tropics enjoyed 
tlir >amc (liiiiaii-. \i-t f 1 1)111 I ill* LTi'i'aii'r im»rtali(y observed in Jamaica, St/ Domingo, 
aii'I Cuba, as ((•in)iari>d wiili Torio Itii-o, one is inclined to believe that this latter 
i-!.ind i- irnii-li iiiurr ciiM^i^rnial ilian niiv of tlio former to the health of Europeans. 
'i;.. '.' .:;, i ';.- i.i'.]'.". ;iii<l ill.- -.'a-. Ill- an-, with vcrv trilling variations, the same in all- 
r.-.i: \]\i ii:i;i:i.i I- -if m-iiiiitain- and niiinin.ir siivams, wliii-h are everywhere in view 
ill r<.i!.. i;;.-.. an-I lii-- ltiht.:! iiiliivaiinu of tlio land, may powerfully contribute 
1,. !-■■. .i: I-: .:■:!• :v and n-iilrr ii -alubrious to man. The only difference of 

•.:■•■ '. 'i.rv : ..'... ivi-i i;:i-..::-!:'iu: ;iic i-laml i- due to altitude^ a cliange which 
: . i-..;. :! : ■■ ■■■::::: I;. ■.!:-:■;■ :'.• ii'llu- m-i' of tlio Tropics. 

1. :;. ! ■•:! I..'. ■:'..■ i; !:.":: ■:■■ .■i'j..\ ;..■ i .Mil uoss of spring, while the valleys 
■ i;.!:.:'.;: .■■!"' •.-.'iv :i ii"! I-': i!n' d;i!y I'Tci'/a' wljich blowg generally from 
,-,:; ! .'.iM. !'•>;' ( \.!i::t)!<-. in r..ii<-«' ih'- noonday sun is felt in all its rigor, 
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tlie traveler feels invigorated by the rt* fresh iu^^ breezes of a teinj)erate elinie. At one 
l)Iaee the thernioiiieter is a* high as 90 (leg., wliiJe in another it is sometimes under 
00 de'^ Althouf'h the seasons are not so distinetlv marked in llnis elimaie as thev 
are in Knro[)e (the trees being always green), yet there is a distinction to be made 
between them. The divisicm into wet and dry seasons (winter ajid summer) does not 
give a proper idea of the reasons in tliis island; for on the Jiorth coast it sometimes 
rains ahnost the whole vear, while sometimes for twelve or fourteen months not a 
drop of rain falls on the south ei)ast. However, in tlie mountain? at the soutli there 
are daily showers. Last year, for example, in the months of November, December, 
and January the north winds blew with violence, accompanied by heavy showers of 
rain, while this year (183,:3) in the same montlis, it has scarcely blown a whole day 
from that point of the compass, nor has it rained for a whole month. Therefore, 
the climate of the north and south coasts of this i.-land, although under the same 
tropical influence, are essentially different. 

As in all tropical countries, the year is divided into two seasons — the dry and 
the rainy. Tn general, the rainy season commences in August and ends the last 
of December, southerly and westerly winds prevailing during this period. The rain- 
fall is excessive, often inundating fields and forming extensive lagoons. The exhala- 
tions from these lagoons give rise to a number of diseases, but, nevertheless, Porto 
Rico is one of the healthiest islands of the archipelago. 

In the month of Mav the rains commence, not with the furv of a deluiie, as 
in the months of August and September, but heavier than any rain experienced in 
Europe. Peals of thunder reverberating through the mountains give a warning of 
their approach, and the sun breaking through the clouds pro?n()tes the prolific vegeta- 
tion of the fields j>'ith its vivifying heat. The heat at this season is equal to the sum- 
mer of Europe, and the nights are cool and ])leasant: but the dews an- heavy and 
pernicious to health. The following meteorological tjb.-crvations, carefully made by 
Don Jose ^fa. Vertez, a Captain of the Spanish navy, will exhibit \\\\i average range 
of temperature: 

Degrees of heat observed in the capital of Porto Rico, taking a mediuMi of live 
vears. 

Decireks of Hi:at. Or.sEuvED in ttie Capital ov Porto Hico, takin*; a MnniUM of 

EiVE Years. 
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Thi* Wi'jtluT, nfti*r a fifiirii or twenty days* rain, clears up and the sun^ whose 
heat has hwu liitiicrtu iniuK'ratfil hy ]>artial cloud!* and :*howcrs of rain, seems, as 
it wiTi'. M'l in a rlnudl* >* >ky. Tlu* cattle in the pa^^turcs look for the shade of 
the trie-, and a jurfirt lalin i»erva<les the whole face of nature from sunrise till be- 
tween In aiul 11 (»VI<Kk in the ntnrninir, when the sea breeze sets in. The leaves 
of (he trer.^ MMin as if afraiil to iimve, a nil the sea, without a wave or ruffle on its 
vast e\panM>, appeals like an inimenx' mirror. Man partakes in the general lan- 
gtiiir ah \\v]\ a- the \ei:«':ahli' and ]>rute creation. 

'i'lie iii;:hts. a!tli<)ii;ii) warm, are deli^ditfully clear and serene at this season. 
Ohjret> may Ih* iIiMrly ili>iiiij:nished at the di.^itance of several hundred yards, so 
thai nne may «'Vrn >lini)t l)y mntmli^'lit. The months of June and July offer very 
litih' \ar;atii)M in tin- ui-aihiT or t(-m]H*rature. In August a suffocating heat reigns 
tlii«-ii.::h«'iii ihi- «l;i\, aii'l ai iii_::lM it i?- ii-eless to seek for coolness; a faint zephyr is 
.^ucir, .l«i| liv a (aim «'f .-rviral hi'ur>. The atmosphere is heavy and oppressive, 
and I In- Imily. wrakenrd l»y per-|»ira;inn. Incomes languid: the appetite fails, and 
till- MiDHpiiiii^. huzziii;: a hi ml thr rar- l»y day and ni;iht. perplex and annoy by their 
still;:-, wliili iIh I'rvrr- of the tmpiis at lack l']uropeans with sudden and irresistible 
vinlcMtr. Tiii> i- thr inn>t .-iihly season for the Muropean. The thermometer fre- 
ijihiKly « \m'jm1s im» dc'i:. 'j'he clouds i'xhil>ii a menacing appearance, portending 
tlir aj'proiiih of \\u- hcivv aiitiMiinal rains, wliich pour down like a deluge. About 
tin- mi. Idle of Sjj)icml»rr ii apjuars as if all the vapors of the ocean had accumu- 
latctl in one piiint of tin- hiaMiis. The rain comes down like an immense quantity 
of wall r poun-il ihroinJi a >ievi': it cxcIiuIl's from the view every surrounding 
object, and in half an hour the whole surface of the earth becomes an immense 
fchcct <d water. The rivers are swollen and overflow their banks, the low lands are 
comph lely inundated. an<l the >malle.-t brooks become deep and rapid torrents. 

In the month of Ortober the weather becomes sensibly cooler than during the 
precrdin;: month-, and in November the north and northeast winds generally set 
in. dilVii-in;: an .iLM<M'ah]c coolness through the surrounding atmosphere. The body 
l;eeome> iiran d and aciivi', and the convalescent feels its genial influence. The 
norih wind is acconipaiiit'd (with few exceptions) by heavy showers of rain on 

■ 

th»" noriji eo;i-t; and tlie -ea rolls on that coast with tempestuous violence, while 
the M.ulJi coa>t remain^ perfectly calm. 

When the fury of ihe jiorih wiinl abates, it is succeeded by fine weather and a 
char -ky. Xothin;^ can exceed the climate of Porto Hico at this season; one can only 
compare it to the month of May in the deli<;htful Province of Andalusia, where the 
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cold of winter and the burning heat of summer are tempered by the cool freshness 
of spring. This is considered to be the liealthiest season of the year, when a Euro- 
pean may vi>it the tropics without fear. 

The small ishuuLs, destitute of wood and high mountains, which have a powerful 
effi-ct in attracting the clouds, sulTer much from drought. It sometimes happens that 
in Curacao, St. I5artholomews, and other islands there are whole years without a 
dro]) of rain, and after exhausting tlieir cisterns tlie inhabitants are compelled to 
import water from the rivers of otlicr islands. 

''The land breeze"* is an advantage which the large islands derive from the in- 
equality of their surface; for as soon as the sea breeze dies away, the hot air of the 
valleys being rarified, ascends toward the tops of the mountains, and is there con- 
densed by cold, which makes it specifically heavier than it was before; it then de- 
scends back to the valleys on both sides of the ridge. Hence a night wind (blowing 
on all sides from the land toward the shore) is felt in all the mountainous countries 
under the torrid zone. On the north shore the wind comes from the south, and on 
the south shore from the north. 

Storms. — The hurricanes which visit the island, and which obey the general laws 
of tropical cyclones, are one of the worst scourges of the country. For hours before 
the appearance of this terrible phenomenon the sea appears calm; the waves come 
from a long distance very gently until near the shore, when they suddenly rise 
as if impelled by a superior force, dashing against the land with extraordinary 
violence and fearful noise. Together with this sign, the air is noticed to be disturbed, 
the sun red, and the stars obscured by vapor which seems to magnify them. A 
strong odor is perceived in the sea, which is sulphureous in the waters of rivers, and 
there are sudden changes in the wind. These omens, together wuth the signs of un- 
easiness manifested by various animals, foretell the proximity of a hurricane. 

This is a sort of whirlwind, accompanied by rain, thunder and light- 
ning, sometimes by earthquake shocks, and always by the most terri- 
ble and devastating circumstances that can possibly combine to ruin a 
country in a few hours.^ A clear, serene day is followed by the darkest night; the 
delightful view offered by woods and prairies is diverted into the deary waste of a 
cruel winter; the tallest and most robust cedar trees are uprooted, broken off bodily, 
and hurled into a heap; roofs, balconies, and windows of houses are carried through 
the air like dry leaves, and in all directions are seen houses and estates laid waste and 
thrown into confusion. 

The fierce roar of the water and of the trees being destroyed by the winds. 
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the triesi hnd moans of persons, the bellowing of cattle and neighing of horses, 
wliicli are being carried from ])lace to place by the whirlwinds, tlie torrents of water 
inundating the Helds, and a deluge of tire being let loose in flashes and streaks of 
lightning, seem to announce the last convulsitms of the universe and the death 
agonies of nature itself. 

Sometimes these hurricanes are felt only on the north coast, at others on the 
south coast, although generally their influence extends throughout the island. 

In 1825 a hurricane destroyed the towns of Patillas, Maunabo, Yabucoa, Hu- 
macao, Gurabo, and Caguas, causing much damage in other towns in the east, north, 
and center of the island. The island was also visited bv a terrible hurricane in 1772. 

Earthquakes. — Karthquakes are somewhat frequent, but not violent or of great 
consequence. The natives foretell them by noticing clouds settle near the ground 
for some time in the open places among the mountains. The water of the springs 
emits a sulphurous odor or leaves a strange taste in the mouth; birds gather in 
large flocks and fly about uttering shriller cries than usual; cattle bellow and 
horses neigh, etc. A few hours beforehand the air becomes calm and dimmed 
by vapors which arise from the ground, and a few moments before there is a slight 
breeze, followed at intervals of two or three minutes by a deep rumbling noise, 
accompanied by a sudden gust of wind, which arc the forerunners of the vibration, 
the latter following immediately. These shocks are sometimes violent and are usually 
repeated, but owing to the special construction of the houses, they cause no damage. 

Tides. — For seven hours the tide runs rapidly in a northwest direction, return- 
ing in the opposite direction with equal rapidity for flve hours. 

Orography. — The general relief of Porto Rico is much inferior in altitude to that 
of the rest of the Great Antilles, and even some of the Lesser Antilles have mountain 
summits which rival it. 

A great chain of mountains divides the islands into two parts, northern and 
southern, which are called by the natives Banda del Norte and Banda del Sur. 
This chain sends out long ramifications toward the coasts, the interstices of wdiich 
form beautiful and fertile valleys, composed in the high parts of white and red 
earth>, on ihc si)urs of black and weaker earths, and near the coasts of sand. 

To the northwest and following a direction almost parallel with the northern 
cnn.-t, tkc Sierra of Lares extends from Aguadilla to the town of Lares, wdiere it 
divides into two brnnche?, one going north nearly to the coast, near Arecibo harbor, 
and the other extending to the spurs of the Sierra Grande de Bancs; this 
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latter starting from Point (hiani([iiilla, crosses tlie island in its entire 
lengtli, its lajit third forming the Sierra of Cayey. 

Tile whole island may be said to form a continuous network of sierras, hills, and 
heights. Of these the Sierra del Loqiiillo is distinguished for its great altitude 
(the highest peak being Yunque, in the northeast corner of the island and visible 
from the sea, a distance of T^O kilometers), as is also Laivonito Mountain, near the 
south coast. 

The following are the four highest mountains, with their heights above the 
sea level: Yunque, in Luquillo, 1,5^90 yards; Guilarte, in Adjuntas, 1,180 yards; 
La Somanta, in Aybonito, 1,077 yards; Las Tetas de Cerro Gordo, in San German, 
8()0 yards. All are easily ascended on foot or horseback, and there are coffee plan- 
tations near all of them. 

Approximate Height of Towns Above the Sea Level. — Aybonito, with its accli- 
matization station, 970 yards: Adjuntas, an almost exclusively Spanish town, 810 
yards; Cayey, with a very agreeable climate, 7jO yards; Lares, with a very agree- 
able climate, 540 yards; Utuado, with a very agreeable climate, 480 yards; ^luricao, 
an exclusively Spanish town, 480 yards. To ascend to all these towns there are 
very good wagon roads. There are no fortifications of any kind in them, but they 
are surrounded on all sides bv mountains. 

Hydrography. — Few countries of the extent of Porto Rico are watered by so 
many streams. Seventeen rivers, taking their rise in the mountains, cross the val- 
leys of the north coast and empty into the sea. Some of these are navigable 2 or 3 
leagues from their mouths for schooners and small coasting vessels. Those of 
Manati, Loisa, Trabajo, and Arecibo are very deep and l)road, and it is dillicult to 
imagine how such large bodies of water can be collected in so short a course. Owing 
to the heavy surf which continually breaks on the north coast, these rivers have bars 
across their embouchures which do not allow large vessels to enter. The rivers of 
Bayamo and Rio Piedras flow into the harbor of the capital, and are also navigable 
for boats. At high water small brigs may enter the river of Arecibo with perfect 
safety and discharge their cargoes, notwithstanding the bar which crosses its mouth. 

The rivers of the north coast have a decided advantage over those of the south 
coast, where the climate is drier and the rains less frequent. Xevertheless, the 
south, west, and east coasts are well supplied with water; and, although in some 
seasons it does not rain for ten, and sometimes twelve months on the south coast, 
the rivers are never entirely dried up. 
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From the Cabeza de San Juao, which is the northeast extremity of the island, 
to the cape of Mala Pascua, which lies to the southeast, 9 rivers fall into the sea. 

From Cape Mala Pascua to Point Aguila, which forms the southwest angle of 
the island^ IG rivers discharge their waters on the south coast. 

On the west coast 3 rivers, 5 rivulets, and several fresh-water lakes communicate 
with the sea. In the small extent of 330 leagues of area there are 46 rivers, besides a 
countless number of rivulets and branches of navigable water. 

The rivers of tlie north coast are stocked with delicious fish, some of them large 
enough to weigh two quintals. 

From the river of Arecibo to that of Manati, a distance of 5 leagues, a fresh-water 
lagoon, perfectly navigable for small vessels through the whole of its extent, runs 
parallel to tlie sea at about a mile from the shore. 

In the fertile valley of Anasco, on the western coast, there is a canal formed 
by nature, deep and navigable. Xone of the rivers are of real military importance; 
for, though considering the shortness of their course, they attain quite a volume, 
still it is not sufficient for good-sized vessels. 

The rivers emptying on the north coast are Loisa, Aguas Prietas, Arecibo, Baya- 
mon, Camuy, Ccdros, Grande, Guajataca de la Tuna, Lesayas, Loquillo, Manati, 
Rio Piedras, Sabana, San Martin, Sibuco, Toa, and Vega. 

Those emptying on the east coast are Candelero, Dagua, Fajardo, Guayane?, 
Majogua, and Maonabo. 

On the south coast: Aquamanil, Caballon, Cana, Coamo, Descalabrado, Guanica, 
Guayama, Guayanilla, Jacagua, Manglar, Penuela, Ponce and Vigia. 

On the west coast: Aguada, Boqueron, Cajas, Culebrina, Chico, Guanajibo, 
Mayagiiez, and Rincon. 

The limits of the Loisa river are: On the east, the sierra of Luquillo (situated 
near the northeast corner of the island); on the south, the sierra of Cayey, and 
on the west, ramifications of the latter. It rises in the northern slopes of the sierra 
of Caycy, and, running in a northwest direction for the first half of its course and 
turning to northeast in the second half, it arrives at Loisa, a port on the northern 
coast, where it discharges its waters into the Atlantic. During the first part of hi^ 
course it is known by the name of Cayagua. 

The Sabana river has. to the east and south, the western and southern limits 
of the preceding river, and on the west the Sierra Grande, or Do Barros, which is 
situated in the center of the general divide, or watershed. It rises in the sierra of 
Cavev. and, with the name of Pinones river, it flows northwest, passing through Ai- 
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bonito, Toa Alta, Toa Baja, and Dorado, where it discharges into the Atlantic to 
the west of the preceding river. 

The Manati river is bounded on the east and south by the Sierra Grande and 
on the west by the Siales ridge. It rises in the Sierra Grande, and parallel with 
the preceding river, it flows through Siales and Manati, to the north of which latter 
town it empties into the Atlantic. 

The Arecibo river is bounded on the east by the Siales mountain ridge, on the 
south by the western extremity of the Sierra Grande, and on the west by the Lares 
ridge. It rises in the general divide, near Adjuntas, and flows north through the 
town of Arecibo to the Atlantic, shortly before emptying into which it receives the 
Tanama river from the left, which proceeds from the Lares Mountains. 

The Culebrina river is bounded on the south and east by the Lares mountain 
ridge, and on the north by small hills of little interest. From the Lares Mountains 
it flows from east to west and empties on the west coast north of San Francisco de la 
Aguada, in the center of the bay formed between Point Penas Blancas and Point 
San Francisco. 

The Anasco river is formed by the Lares mountain ridge. It rises in the eastern 
extremity of the mountains called Tetas de Cerro Gordo, flowing first northwest 
and then west, through the town of its name and thence to the sea. 

The Guanajivo river has to its north the ramifications of the Lares ridge, to 
the east the Tetas de Cerro Gordo Mountains, and on the south Torre Hill. In 
the interior of its basin is the mountain called Cerro Montuoso, which separates 
its waters from those of tis affluent from the right, the Rosaria river. It rises in the 
general divide, flowing from east to west to Nuestra Senora de Montserrat, where 
it receives the affluent mentioned, the two together then emptying south of Port 
Mayaguez. 

The Coamo river is bounded on the west and north by the Sierra Grande, 
and on the west by the Coamo ridge. It rises in the former of these sierras, and 
flowing from north to south it empties east of Coamo Point, after having watered the 
town of its name. 

The Salinas river is bounded on the west by the Coamo ridge, on the nortli by 
the general divide, and on the east by the Cayey ridge. It rises in the southern 
slopes of the Sierra Grande and flowing from north to south through Salinas de 
Coamo, emptie? into the sea. 

Coasts, Harbors, Bays, and Coves. — The northern coast extends in an almost 
straight line from east to west, and is high and rugged. The only harbors it has 
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aro the following: San Juan (U* l*uiio liico. >iinoiirnKMl l>v mangrove swanijis and 
protected hy tlie ('al)ra> and llie C'abritas i.slancN and suinc vn-v dangerons banks: 
the aneJiDring gronnd ul" Arecibo. suinrw hat unju-oU'cliMl; and the eoves of Caniirejos 
and C'onihido. During tlie nnuiilis of N()\t'njl)rr. Deeendjer. and January, when 
the wind blows wilh violv-nre from the east and northeast, the aneliorage is danger- 
ous in all the bays and harbors of this coast, except in tlie i)ort of San Juan. Ves- 
sels are often obliged to put to sea on the menacing aspect of the heavens at tliis sea- 
son, to avoid being driven on shore by the heavy s«iualls and the rolling waves of a 
boisterous sea. which ])n)pel them to desi ruction. During tlie remaining months 
the j)nrts on tliis coast are safe and commodious, unless when visited by a hurricane, 
againsi whose fury no port can oll'er a shelter, nor any vessel be secure. The ex- 
ceileni port of San Juan is j)erfcctly sheltered from the eifects of the north wind. 
The hill, npon wliich the town of that name and the fortillcations which ilcfend it 
arc built, protects the vessels anchored in the harbor. The entrance of this port 
is narrow, and requires a \nh)t; for the canal which leads to the anchorage, although 
dee]) enough for vessels of any dimensions, is very narrow, which exposes them to 
run aground. This port is several miles in extent, and ha< the advantage of having 
decj) canals to the east, among a wood of mangrove trees, where vessels are perfectly 
secure during the hurricane months. Vessels of 250 tons can at present unload 
ajid take in their cargoes at the wharf. Harbor improvomenls have been recently 
made here. 

On the northwest and west are the coves of Aguadilla, the town of this name 
being some 4 kilometers iidand. There are the small coves of Rincon, Anasco, and 
Mayaguez, the latter being protected and of sufRcient de])th to anchor vessels of mod- 
erate draft: the harbor of Heal de Cabo Rojo, nearly round, and entered by a narrow 
channel; and the cove of Boqueron. The spacious hay of Aguadilla is formed by 
Cape liorrigua and Cape San Francisco. When the north-northwest and southwest 
winds prevail it is not a safe anchorage for shi])s. A heavy surf rolling on the shore 
obliges vessels to seek safety by putting to sea on the appearance of a north w*ind. 
Mayaguez is also an open roadstead formed by two i)rojecting capes. It lias good 
anchorage for vessels of a large size and is well sheltered from the north winds. 
The port of Cabo Rojo has also good anchorage. It is situated S. one- fourth X. 
of the j)oint of (fuanajico, at a di-tance of ^)\ miles. \{< shape is nearly circular, 
and it I'xtends from ca-t to west 3 to 1 miles. At tlu^ entrance it has .1 fathoms of 
■water, and l(i feet in the middle of the harbor. The entrance is a narrow canal. 

The south coast abounds in bavs and harbors, l)ut is covered with mangroves 
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and reefs, the only harbor where vc::sels of regular draft can enter being Giianica 
and Ponce. The former of these is the westernmost liaAor on the soiilhern 
coast, being at the same time the best, though the least visited, owing to the swamps 
and low tracts difficult to cross leading from it to the interior. The nearest town?, 
San German, Sahana Grande, and Yauco, carry on a small trade through this port. 

In the port of (iuanica, vessels drawing 21 feet of water may enter with perfect 
safety. Its entrance is about 100 yards wide, and it forms a spacious basin, com- 
pletely landlocked. The vessel- may anchor close to the shore. It has, in the whole 
extent, from (U to 3 fathoms, the hitter depth being formed in the exterior of the 
port. The entrance is commanded by two small hills on either side, which if mounted 
with a few pieces of artillery would defy a squadron to force it. This port would be 
of immense advantage in time of war. The national vessels and coasters would thus 
have a secure retreat from an enemy's cruiser on the south coast. There are no 
wharves, but vessels could disembark troops by running alongside the land and run- 
ning out a plank. Coamo Cove and Aguirre and Guayama are also harbors. The 
port of Jovos, near Guayama, is a haven of considerable importance. It is a large 
and healthy place, and the most Spanish of any city on the island after San Juan. 
There are good roads to the capital. Vessels of the largest kind may anchor and 
ride in safety from the winds, and the whole British navy would find room in its 
spacious bosom. It has 4 fathoms of water in the shallow^est part of the entrance. 
However, it is difficult to enter this port from June to November, as the sea breaks 
with violence at the entrance, on account of the southerly winds which reign at that 
season. It has every convenience of situation and locality for forming docks for the 
repair of shipping. The large bay of Anasco, on the south coast, affords anchorage 
to vessels of all sizes. It is also safe from the north winds. Although on the eastern 
coast there are many places for vessels to anchor, yet none of them are exempt 
from danger during the north winds except Fajardo, where a safe anchorage is to 
be found to leeward of two little islands close to the bay, where vessels are completely 
sheltered. 

The island of Vieques has also several commodious ports and harbors, where 
vessels of the largest size may ride at anchor. 

On the east coast is Cape Cabeza de San Juan, Points Lima, Candeleros, and Nar- 
anjo, and Cape Mala Pascua; on the south coast. Point Viento, Tigueras, Corchones, 
Arenas, Fama or Maria, Cucharas, Guayanilla, Guanica, and Morillos de Cabo Rojo; 
on the west coast, points San Francisco, Cadena, Guanijito, Guaniquilla, and Palo 
Sero. 
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Highways. — There are few roads or ways of communication which are worthy of 
mention, with the excfption of tlie broad pike whicli starts from the capital and 
runs along the coast, passing through the following towns: Aguadilla, Bayamon, 
Cabo Rojo, Ilumacao, Juana Diaz, Mayaguez, Ponce, and San German. It has no 
bridges: is good in dry weather, but in the rainy season is impassible for wagons and 
even at times for horsemen. 

For interior communication there are only a few local roads or paths. Tliey 
are usually 2 yards in width, made by the various owners, and can not be well trav- 
eled in rainy weather. They are more properly horse and mule trails, and oblige 
people to go in single file. In late years" much has been attem])ted to improve 
the highways connecting the principal cities, and more lias been accomplislied 
than in Spanish colonies. There is a good made road connecting Ponce on the 
southern coast with San Juan the capital. Other good roads also extend for a short 
distance along the north coast and along the south coast. The road from Guayama 
is also said to be a passably good one. 

There are in the islai.d about 150 miles of excellent road, and this is all that re- 
ceives any attention, transportation being effected elsewhere on horse back. Ingthe 
construction of a road level foundation is sought, and on this is put a heavy layer 
of crushed rock and brick, which, after having been well packed and rounded, is cov- 
ered with a layer of earth. This is well packed also, and upon the whole is spread a 
layer of ground limestone, which is ])ressed and rolled until it forms almost a glossy 
surface. This makes an excellent road here where the climate is such that it does 
not affect it, and when there is no heavy trafTic, but these conditions being changed, 
the road, it is thought, would pot stand so well. 

From Palo Seco, situated about a mile and a half from the capital, on the op- 
posite side of the bay, a carriage road, perfectly level, has been constructed for a 
distance of 22 leagues to the town of Aguadilla on the west coast, passing through 
the towns of Vegabnja, Majiati, Arecibo, llatillo, Camuy, and Isabella. This road 
has been carried for several leagues over swampy lands, which are intersected by 
deep drains to carry off the water. 

The road from Aguadilla to Mayaguez is in some parts very good, in other parts 
only fair. From Aguadilla to Aguada, a distance of a league, the road is excellent 
and level. From iheiice to ]\layaguez, through the village of Eincon and the town oU 
Anasco, the rojul is generally good, but on the seashore it is sometimes interrupted 
by shelving rocks. Across the valley of Anasco the road is carried through a boggy 
tract, with bridges over several deep creeks of fresh water. From thence to the 
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large commercial town of Mayaguez the road is uneven and requires some improve- 
ment. But the roads from Mayaguez and Ponce to their respective ports on the 
seashore can not be surpassed by any in Europe. They are made in a most sub- 
stantial manner, and their convex form is well adapted to preserve them from the 
destruction caused by the heavy rains of the climate. These roads have been made 
over tracts of swampy ground to the seacoast, but with little and timely repair 
they will last forever. 

A road, which may be called a carriage road, has been made from Ponce to the 
village of xVdjuntas, situated 5 leagues in the interior of the mountains. The road 
along the coast, from Ponce to Guayama, is fairly good; from thence to Patillas 
there is an excellent carriage road for a distance of 3 leagues; from the latter place 
to the coast is a high road well constructed. From Patillas to Fajardo, on the eastern 
coast, i)assing through the towns of jMaimavo, Yubacao, Ilumacao, and Naguabo, the 
roads are not calculated for wheel vehicles, in consequence of being obliged to ascend 
and descend several steep hills. That which crosses the mountain of Mala Pascua. 
dividing the north and cast coasts, is a good and solid road, upon which a person 
on horseback may travel with great ease and safety. The road crossing the valley of 
Yul)acao, which consists of a soft and humid soil, requires more attention than that 
crossing the mountain of Mala Pascua, which has a fine, sandy soil. 

From Fajardo to the cai)ital, through the towns of Luquillo, Loisa, and Rio 
Piedras, the road is tolerably good for persons on horseback as far as Rio Pie- 
dras, iind from thence to the city of San Juan, a distance of 2 leagues, is an ex- 
cellent carriage road, made by the order and under the inspection of the Captain- 
General, part of it through a mangrove swamp. Over the river Loisa is a handsome 
wooden bridge, and on the road near Rio Piedras is a handsome stone one over a 
deep rivulet. 

One of the best roads in the island extends from the town of Papino, situated in 
the mountains, to the town of Aguadilla on the coast, distant o\ leagues, through the 
village of La Moca; in the distance of 3 leagues from the latter place, it is crossed 
by 10 deep mountain rivulets, formerly impassable, but over which solid bridges 
have now been built, with side railings. Tn the mountainous district within the cir- 
cumference of a few leagues no less than 47 bridges have been ])uill to facilitate 
tlie conininnication between one place and the other. 

Tlu' following arc the roads of 6 meters width, A\ m center of pounded stone. 
They liave iron bridges and are in good shape for travel all the year. 

(1) San Juan to the Shore near Ponce. — From San Juan to Ponce the central 
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road is exactly 134 kilometers. Distances along the line are: Eio Piedras, 11; 
Caguas, 25; to Cayoi;, 24; Aybonito, 20; Coamo, 18; Juana Diaz, 20; to Ponce, 
13; and to the shore, 3. Exact. 

(2) San Juan to Bayanion. — By feiTy fifteen minutes to Catano, and from there 
by road to Bayamon 10 kilometers. This passes alongside the railway. 

(3) Rio Piedras to Mameycs, 36 kilometers; from Rio Piedras to Carolina, 12; 
to Rio Grande, 19; to Mameyes, 5. 

(4) Cayei to xVrroyo, 35 kilometers; from Cayei to Guayama, 25; to Arroyo, 8; 
from San Juan to Arroyo, via Cayei, is 95 kilometers. 

(5 Ponce to Adjuntas, 32 kilometers. 

(()) San German to Anasco, 33 kilometers; from San German to Mayaguez, 21 
kilometers; Mayaguez to Anaseo, 12; Mayaguez to Mormigueros, 11; Mayaguez to 
Cabo Rojo, 18; Mayaguez to Las Marias, 23; Mayaguez to Maricao, 35; Hor- 
migueras to San German, 14. Near Mayaguez the roads are best. There are good 
roads in all directions. 

(7) Aguadilla to San Sebastian, 18, 

(8) Areeibo to Utuado, 33. 

Highways of first class in the island, 335 kilometers. 

Along these roads are, at a distance of 8 to 10 kilometers, a fort, stone, and 
brick barracks, or large buildings, where the Spanish troops stop and rest when 
on the march. 

Railroads. — In 1878 a report was presented to the minister of the colonies on a 
study made by the engineer and head of public works of the island in view of con- 
structing a railroad which should start from the capital and, passing through all 
the chief towns and through the whole island, return to the point of departure. 

Of this railroad the following parts have been completed: San Juan, along 
the coast through Rio Piedras, Bayamon, Dorado, Areeibo, and Hatillo, to Camuy; 
Aguadilla, through Aguado, Rincon, Anasco, and ^layaguez, to Hornigueros. A 
branch of this railroad from Anasco, through San Sebastian, to Lares. Ponce, 
through Guayanilla, to Yauco. This latter railroad follows the southern coast line 
and is followed by a wagon road throughout its course. In one place the railroad and 
road run within a few hundred yards of the coast hne. According to the Statesman's 
Year Book for 1898 there are in operation 137 miles of railroad, besides over 170 
miles under construction. 

All the railroads are single track, and the gauge 'is 1 meter 20 centimeters, or 3 
feet Hi inches. 
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The following are the railways of 1-incter gauge: 

(1) San Juan to Rio Piedras, 11 kilometers. 

(2) Catano to Bayamon, 10 kilometers. 

(3) Anasco to San Sebastian and Lares, 35 kilometers. 
Total of three lines, 56 kilometers. 

The lines are all in good shape; have plenty of engines and cars; speed, 20 kil- 
ometers per hour; use eoal for fuel imported from the United States; supply usually 
large, may he small now; hard coal; fine stations; plenty of water, and everything 
in shai)e for business. 

Telegrai)hs. — The capital communicates with the principal towns of the coast and 
interior by means of a well-connected telegraph system. There are in all some 470 
miles of telegraph. 

Telephones. — The British Consular Report says that the telephone system of San 
Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez have recently been contracted for by local syndicates. 
In Ponce a United States company obtained the contract for the material. There 
are 100 stations already connected, and it is expected that 200 more will be in opera- 
tion shortlv. 

Administration. — From an administrative standpoint, Porto Rico is not con- 
sidered as a colony, but as a province of Spain, assimilated to the remaining prov- 
inces. The Governor-General, representing the monarchy, is at the same time Cap- 
tain-General of the armed forces. In each chief town resides a military commander, 
and each town has its alcalde, or mayor, appointed by the central power. The prov- 
incial deputation is elected by popular suffrage under the same conditions as in 
Spain. The regular peace garrison is composed of about 3,000 men, and the annual 
budget amounts to some 20,000,000 pesos. 

Education. — In 1887 only one-seventh of the population could read and write, 
but of late years progress in public instruction has been rapid. 

Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. — In 1878 there arrived in the harbors of 
the island 1,591 vessels of different nationalities and 1,534 departed. The value of 
products imported was 14,787,551 pesos, and that of articles exported was 13,070,- 

Q20 j)esos. The following are the relative percentages of values: 

Flags. Relation. 

Per Cent. 

Spanish 49.91 

American 1 3.47 

English 21.43 

Various Nations 15.19 

Total 100.00 
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Navigation is very active, but the part the inhabitants take in the commercial 
fleet is small. The Porto Ricans are not seagoing people. The eastern part of the 
island offers less advantage to commerce than the western, being to the windward 
and affording less shelter to vessels. 

Porto Rico has more than seventy towns and cities, of which Ponce is the most 
important. Ponce has 22,000 inhabitants, with a jurisdiction numbering 47,000. It 
is situated on the south coast of the island, on a plain, about 2 miles from the sea- 
board. It is the chief town of the judicial district of its name, and is 70 miles from 
San Juan. It is regularly built, the central part almost exclusively of brick houses, 
and the suburbs of wood. It is the residence of the military commander, and the seat 
of an official chamber of commerce. There is an appellate criminal court, besides other 
courts; 2 churches, one Protestant, said to be the only one in the Spanish West 
Indies; 2 ho.-pitals besides the military hospital, a home of refuge for old and poor, 
2 cemeteries, 3 asylums, several casinos, 3 theaters, a market, a municipal public 
library, 3 first-class hotels, 3 barracks, a park, gas works, a perfectly equipped fire de- 
partment, a bank, thermal and natural baths, etc. Commercially, Ponce is the second 
city of importance on the island. A fine road leads to tlie port (Playa), where all 
the import and export trade is transacted. Playa has about 5,000 inhabitants, and 
here are situated the custom house, the ofificc of the captain of the port, and all the 
consular offices. The port is spacious and will hold vessels of 25 feet draft. The 
climate, on account of the sea breezes during the day and land breezes at night, is not 
oppre?sive, but very hot and dry; and, as water for all purposes, including the fire 
department, is amply supplied by an aqueduct 4,442 yards long, it is said that the 
city of Ponce is j)orhaps the healthiest place in the whole island. There is a stage 
coach to San Juan, ]Mayaguez, Guayama, etc. There is a railroad to Yauco, a post 
oflice, and a telegraph station. 

It is believed that Ponce was founded in 1600; it was given the title of villa in 
1848, and in 1877 that of city. Of its 34 streets the best are Mayor, Salud, Villa, 
Vives, ^larina, and Coinercio. The best squares are Principal and Las Delicias, which 
are separated by the cliureh of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe. The church, as old as 
the town itself, began to be reconstructed in 1838 and was finished in 1847. It is 
8() yards long by 43 broad, and has two steeples, rich altars, and fine ornaments. 

The theater is called the Pearl, and it deserves this name, for it is the finest 
on the island. It has a scu]i)tured porch, on the Byzantine order, with very graceful 
columns. It is mostly built of iron and marble and cost over 70,000 pesos. It is 52 
yaids deep by 29 wide. The inside is beautiful, the boxes and seats roomy and 
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nicely decorated. It may, by a mechanical arrangement, be converted into a danc- 
ing hall. 

About li miles northeast of the town are the Quintana thermal balhs, in a build- 
ing surrounded by pretty gardens. They are visited by .sufferers from rheumatism 
and various other diseases. 

San Juan is a perfect specimen of a walled town, wiili portcullis, moat, gales, 
and battlements. The wall surrounding this town is defended by several batteries. 
Facing the harbor are those of San Fernando, Santa Catalina, and Santa Toribio. 
Looking toward the land side is Fort Abanico, and toward the ocean the batteries of 
San Antonio, San Jose, and Santa Teresa, and Fort Princesa. The land part has 
two ditches, or cuts, which are easy to inundate. The fort and bridge of San Antonio 
that of San Geronimo, and the Escambron battery situated on a tongue of land 
which enters the sea. Built over two hundred and fifty years ago, the city is still 
in good condition and repair. The walls are picturesque, and rej)rosent a stupendous 
work and cost in themselves. Inside the walls the city is laid off in regular squares, 
six ])arallel streets running in the direction of the length of the island and seven at 
right angles. 

The peninsula on which San Juan is situated is connected with the mainland by 
three bridges. The oldest, that of San Antonio, carries the highway across tlie 
shallow San Antonio Channel. It is a stone-arched bridge about 350 yards long 
including the approaches. By the side of this bridge is one for the railroad and 
one for the tramway which follows the main military highway to lUo Piedras. 

x\mong the buildings the following are notable: The ])alace of the Captain- 
General, the palace of the intendencia, the town hall, military hospital, jail, Ballaja 
barracks, theater, custom house, cathedral, Kpisco])al palace, and seminary. There 
is no university or provincial institute of second grade instruction, and only one 
college, which is under the direction of Jesuit priests. The houses are closely ami 
compactly built of brick, usually of two stories, stuccoed on the outside and painted 
in a variety* of colors. The upper floors are occupied by the more respectable people, 
while the ground floors, almost without exception, are given up to the negroes and 
the poorer class, who crowd one upon another in the most ap]>alling manner. 

The population within the walls is estimated at 20,000 and most of it lives on 
the ground floor. In one small room, with a flimsy partition, a whole family will 
reside. The ground floor of the whole town reeks with filth, and conditions an' 
most unsanitary. In a tropical country, where disease readily prevails, the con-r*- 
quences of such herding may be easily inferred. There is no running water in the 
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town. The entire population depend iii)on rain water, caught upon the flat roofs 
of the buildings and conducted to the cistern, which occupies the greater part of 
the inner court-yard that is an essential part of Spanish houses the w^orld over, 
but that here, on account of the crowded conditions., is very small. There is no 
sewerage, except for surface water and sinks, while vaults are in every house and 
occupy whatever remaining space there may be in the patios not taken up by the 
cisterns. The risk of contaminating the water is very great, and in dry seasons 
the supply is entirely exhausted. Epidemics are frequent, and the town is alive 
with vermin, fleas, cockroaches, mosquitoes, and dogs. 

The streets are wider than in the older part of Havana, and will admit two car- 
riages abreast. The sidewalks are narrow, and in places will accommodate but 
one person. The pavements are of a composition manufactured in England from 
slag, pleasant and even, and durable when no heavy strain is brought to bear upon 
them, but easily broken, and unfit for heavy traffic. The streets are swept once a 
day by hand, and, strange to say, are kept very clean. 

From its topographical situation the town should be healthy, but it is not. The 
soil under the city is clay mixed with lime, so hard as to be almost like rock. It is 
consequently impervious to water and furnishes a good natural drainage. 

The trade wind blows strong and fresh, and through the harbor runs a stream 
of sea water at a speed of not less than three miles an hour. With these conditions 
no contagious diseases, if properly taken care of, could exist; without them the place 
would be a veritable plague spot. 

Besides the town wdthin the walls there are small portions just outside, called 
the Marina and Puerta de Tierra, containing two or three thousand inhabitants 
each. There are also two suburbs, one, San Turce, approached by the only road 
leading out of the city, and the other, Catano, across the bay, reached by ferry. 
The Marina and the two suburbs are situated on sandy points or spits, and the 
latter are surrounded by mangrove swamps. 

The entire population of the city and suburbs, according to the census of 1887, 
was 27,000. It is now (1896) estimated at 30,000. One-half of the population con- 
sists of negroes and mixed races. 

There is but little manufacturing, and it is of small importance. The Standard 
Oil Company has a small refinery across the bay, in which crude petroleum brought 
from the United States is refined. Matches are made, some brooms, a little soap, 
and a cheap class of trunks. There are also ice, gas, and electric light works. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE LADKONES. 

The Ii?land of Guam a Coaling Station of the United States — Discovery. Size and 
Products of the Islands. 

When the Philippine expedition on its way to Manila incidentally ran up the 
Stars and Stripes over I lie Island of Guam, there was perhaps no thought of the 
island becoming a permanent part of our domain. However, the fortunes of war are 
such that the island is likely to become ours permanently as a coaling station in the 
Pacific. 

^fagellan named these islands the Ladrones from the Latin word "latro," mean- 
ing a robber, because of the thievish propensities of the natives. According to 
Magellan's reports, the native people of these islands had reduced stealing to a 
science of such exactness that the utmost vigilance could not prevail against their 
o])erations. The group was named the Mariana Islands by the Jesuits, who settled 
in them in 1667. 

The Ladrone group consists of twenty islands, of which five are inhabited. The 
group extends forty-five miles from north to south, and is located between 13 deg. 
and '^1 deg. north latitude, and between 144 deg. and 146 deg. east longitude. The 
jirincipal islands are Guam, Pota and Linian. They were discovered by Magellan in 
ir)21, and have belonged to Spain ever since. Their population is 11,000. The soil 
is fertile and densely wooded. The climate is temperate. 

(fuam, the southernly and principal island, is 100 miles in circumference, and 
has a population of 8,100, of which 1,400 are Europeans. Its central part is moun- 
tainous, and it has a small volcano. The products are guacas, bananas, cocoa, 
oranges and limes. The natives are noted as builders of the most rapidly sailing 
canoes in the world. 

With Guam as a part of the territory of the United States, we have a direct line 
of possessions across the Pacific, in the order of Hawaii, Guam and the Philippines; 
while in a northwesterly direction from our Pacific coast we have the islands forming 
a part of Alaska. By holding all these islands we will be prepared to control prae- 
ticall^ the commerce of the Pacific, the future great commercial highway of the 
world. 
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